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THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
Ir the Quarterly Review is to be believed, the 
question of the significance to be attributed to 
the Northumberland and Tamworth elections 
is of little ifanyimportance. For while Parlia- 
ment represents the opinion of the country, 
the Crown represents its force“; and where 
foreign politics are concerned — especially if 
alternatives of peace or war be involved force 
ought to be left to act freely unhampered by 
opinion. Such is in brief the tenour of an 
article in a Review which is professedly Conser- 
vative, but which illustrates, not for the first 
time, how nearly akin are fanatical Toryism 
and Revolution. All truly loyal Englishmen 
must have observed with much regret the un- 
wise and ill-timed discussions that have been 
raised of late about the place of the Crown in 
the British Oonstitution. But it is certainly 
not the fault of the advocates of popular self- 
government that the question has Leen forced 
on public attention. The letters of Verax, 
as moderate in tone as they are able in argu- 
ment, were an inevitable rejoinder, not merely 
to the doubtful tendency of certain remi- 
niscences in the latest yolume of the Prince 
Consort's memoirs, but also to an unmistakable 
desire on the part of the present Prime Minister 
to carry out in practice the political philosophy 
of Sidonia. By that Syrian mouthpiece of the 
‘‘ Asian Mystery we were once told that an 
educated nation recoils from the imperfect 
vicariate of what is called a representative 
Government.” The word we have italicised 
has since acquired a technical meaning, through 
the perversion of the once Conservative instincts 
of a great Constitutional party. And if the 
Quarterly Review is to be believed, that process 
of spurious education has now reached a point 
at which Parliament should be prepared to 
abdicate all control over foreign policy, and 
confine itself to the humble duty of finding 
supplies wherewith the Crown may carry on any 
wars which it may think proper to undertake. 
We are well aware that there is much in the 
forms of the Constitution to justify even such a 
startling proposition. But it is well known 
that these forms are survivals of a departed 
state of things, and exist on sufferance, as marks 
of the continuity of our national development, 
so long only as they are not logically 
interpreted. By the forms of the Oon- 
stitution it is the Crown that enacts laws, 
not the Houses of Parliament, which play only 
the subsidiary part of advice and consent. By 
the forms of the Constitution the omnipotent 
Lower House is so dependent on the royal 
breath, that it must humbly crave the best con- 
struction of its actions, receive royal messages 
with awestruck reverence, and dare only to 


approach the throne with humble and dutifal 
addresses. By the forms of the Constitution the 
most fulsome language of subserviency and 
adulation is consecrated for special use in all 


427 | documents specially concerning the Crown. 


Such usages have come down from the time 
when monarchs were literally worshipped on 
Lended knee as earthly divinities. But we have 
usually congratulated ourselves that the dynasty, 
established solely on a Parliamentary title, has 
generally recognised with more or less grace, 
and never more so than in the present reign, 
that such constitutional forms are accidents of 
the slow and gradual evolution through which 
our national Government has passed. They 
express, indeed, a reality, but a very different 
one from that which they were originally in- 
vented to express. Once intended to mark the 
quasi-divine attributes of a sacred personage, 
holding a commission direct from heaven, and 
even gifted with miraculous powers, they have 
come rather to express the universal respect 
felt for the personal embodiment of the nation's 
corporate majesty. The authority of the 
nation must have some representative; its 
greatness is more distinctly appreciated when 
embodied in a living personal symbol. And no 
expedient has ever yet been invented which 
fulfils these desirable ends anything like so 
well as that of a monarchy at once Parliamen- 
tary in its title, hereditary in its succession, and 
strictly administrative in its powers. The forms 


of the Constitution to which we have referred, 


and the habitual exaggeration of laudatory 
epithets in speaking of the Crown, are indeed 
somewhat incongruous with this indisputable 
historical explanation. But that arises from 
our persistent English habit of continuing to 
use old forms when the substance signified has 
been entirely transmuted. And indeed the 
position is great enough to justify many high- 
sounding titles, as well as to satisfy any 
reasonable human ambition. That our Con- 
stitution requires great sacrifices from its 
crowned head, sacrifices of personal opinion, 
inclination, and ease is undeniable. But on 
the other hand, to be the living nucleus of the 
grandest historical traditions in the world, the 
summit and fountain of national honour, the 
commanding voice and the inspiring heart of a 
self-governing people, is a position compared 
with cry that of a Ossar or a Napoleon is 
tawdry, isolated, and poor 

With such an — of the glory of 
the monarch, however, it would appear that 
our new faction of monarchial revolutionists is 
not disposed to be content. Warned by no 
experience they are mad enough to insist on 
giving a literal meaning to forms which at best 
embody the poetry of national memory. The 
decision of peace or war, the power over life 
and death, over prosperity or starvation for 
the people at large is not to rest with their 
elected representatives, but with the personal 
discretion of the Sovereign, or, as is the case in 
all despotisms, with the Sovereigu's favourite. 
The damage that may be done by such irrational 
fanaticism is not neutralised by the demonstrable 
impracticability of such dreams. They receive, 
indeed, a semblance of fulfilment when an 
essentially vulgar Minister dares to ally the 
grandeur of the throne with the rowdyism to 
which he so well knows how to appeal. But 
this is not to make the personal will of the 
monarch supreme; it is to give dictatorial power 
to the worst elements of the population. 
Should the revolution take its course—which 
Heaven forefend—sbould war be proclaimed 
amid the applause of music-hall choruses, 
against the solemn warnings of the political 


— — 


intelligence and foresight that is usually ompi- 
potent, then indeed all truly loyal men will 
have grave cause for uneasiness. The soldiers 
torn from their homes to be slain, or maimed, 
or worn to death in long campaigns, the deserted 
wives, the widows and orphans pining in 
pauperism at home, the overburdened taxpayers, 
the workmen driven to madness by the cost of 
the necessaries of life, will perhaps apply only 
too readily and savagely the lesson they are 
now being taught as to the real responsibility 
for peace or war. When Napoleon III. declared 
war the Parisian rowdies shouted ‘‘a Berlin!“ 
On the day of Sedan the cry of déchéance in- 
evitably followed. 


DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
IRELAND. 


Turnx has been much idle speculation as to 
the proximate cause for the new agitation 
threatened in Ireland on the religious difficulty 
in education. To our minds, however, the con- 
nection of Mr. Butt's retirement from the Homo 
Rule leadership, or that of the discredit into 
which obstruction has fallen, with the Dublin 
meeting of Friday is of quite secondary impor- 
tance. The suggestion that this meeting was 
intended to force the band of the Government 
in its policy on Irish eecondary education is 
more probable and of some practical interest. 
But, in our view, the chief importance of the 
movement arises from the evidence it affords of 
our gradual approach to a sharp and perhaps 
deadly conflict with the Irish priesthood and 
their adherents, on an issue in which they 
will have the enormous advantage of all the bad 
precedents set by our English and Scotch Edu- 
cation Acts, and our perverse abandonment of 
the only principles on which religious equality 
can be really established. That issue may not be 
immediately at hand, but in its gradual approach 
lies our greatest danger. For though hardly 
a single Protestant would be found distinotly to 
advocate the surrender of national education in 
the sister island into the hands of Popish priests, 
experience shows that delusive compromises 
have dangerous attractions even for trusted 
Liberal leaders. And with a Government in 
power which is said to look not unkindly on the 
idea of establishing diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican, it is more than possible that in- 
sidious proposals may find favour which would 
pave the way towards an informal but not the 
less pernicious concordat. Indeed, our best hope 
lies in the impracticable fanaticism of the priests 
themselves, who, in the security of their domi- 
nation over the blinded minds of their poasant 
devotees, seem to have forgotten their ancient 
cunning. 

At the present moment. we may seem to 
speak with needless warmth. But if any 
Liberals, much more if any Nonconformists, 
should think so, this will only be an 
indication of the gravity of the peril, 
and of the pressing need for warning voices. 
Why isit that Irish primary education is so 
inferior to that of England and Scotland, while 
secondary education is confessedly almost non- 
existent? It is because every Government that 
has turned its attention to the subject has 
halted between two opinions. The open and 
undisguised endowment of Romanism as a 
religion bas happily been impossible except in 
one or two insignificant cases. On the other 
hand, nothing less would satisfy the hierarchy.-- 
The consequence has been a course of ineffectual 
compromises or attempts at compromise which 
have been adyantageous only to IJreland’s 


deadliest enemies—superstition and ignorance. 


— 
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Now we are not going to say that the applica- 
tion of sounder principles would satisfy the 
Irish people at present. They have been too 
badly trained for that, as is shown by the case 
of the Queen’s Colleges. Nevertheless, the 
progress gradually made by these institutions is 
to a certain extent encouraging; and we must 
believe that if a resolute stand were taken by 
the Imperial Government, a better feeling would 
prevail after one or two generations. But, 
however that may be, one thing is certain, that 
the present condition of the question satisfies 
no one; and just now it has occurred to a num- 
ber of priests, peers, and Irish members that 
discontent with English rule has a much more 
plausible case in regard to this subject than in 
regard to any other that could be raised. The 
uggregate meeting,“ so called, was not indeed 
a very imposing affair. But the requisition, 
requesting the Lord Mayor of Dublin to call 
it, is said to have been signed by 33,000 people, 
and the leaders who sanctioned it by their 
names or presence were of no little weight. 
The meeting was not as uproarious as the 
scrimmages of Home Rulers, and may not 
cause as much noise in Parliament; but we 
may safely take it that Mr. P. J. Smyth was 
right in his assertion that, in this matter of 
religious education, Catholic Ireland is unani- 
mous.” 

Now here is the weakness of our position. 
Protestant England is not nearly unanimous, 
but has certainly demanded by a very large 
majority what is called religicus education. 
This bas two different meanings. In clerical 
schools it means the catechism and liturgy 
of the Church of England. In Board schools 
it usually means that large body of doc- 
trine on which all evangelical denomina- 
tions are happily agreed. In this way 
the religious feelings of the majority of 
English people have been satisfied. Again, 
in Scotland the Presbyterians, who form, we 
suppose, nine-tentho of the population, are 
practically unanimous, and accordingly, the 
Imperial Legislature in providing schools for 
them departed from the English precedent, and 
offered no hindrance to inculcation of distinctive 
Presbyterian doctrines in Board schools. Two 
parts of the United Kingdom having thus been 
provided for, it is not very surprising that the 
third part demands the application of the same 
principles in its case. Beit observed what that 
principle is. It is not, as is sometimes assumed, 
the inculcation of undenominational re- 
ligion. This is shown by the case of Scotland, 
and as we maintain, also by the clerical schools 
in England. The principle is that any arrange- 
ment may be made for religious instruction 
which is demanded by a large majority of the 
people concerned. Well, this is just what the 
Irish in their turn demand. Catholic Ireland” 
—that is eight-tenths of the country “ is unani- 
mous.” There is not the slightest doubt that 
to hand over Irish education to the priests 
would practically satisfy a far larger proportion 
of the population than the boasted compromise 
does in England. What then? Are we to yield 
to logical consistency ? We might as well argue 
that because we gag the Press in India, we 
ought to do it in England. The mischiefs of 
priestly dominion over education are so enor- 
mous, so deadly, so searching in their poisonous 
virulence that even the wanton war with which 
we are threatened, would be a less crime than 
such a concession. But it is quite certain that 
the true remedy of levelling down instead of 
levelling up, can never be fairly applied in 
Ireland until it is accepted in England. And 
it is possible that an Irish Nemesis may so 
rebuke our shortsighted sectarianism on this 
side the Channel that we may be driven to set 
a better example to the Papists. 


— —— 
— — 


ANOTHER BURIALS BILL! 


Or projects for altering the existing burial 
law we may say, 
The cry is “ still they come!“ 
And, what is more significant, they now all 
come from those who have hitherto been 
staunch upbolders of that law. First, it was a 


Conseryative Government who brought in a 


Bill; then four of their supporters, led by Mr. 
Ritchie; and now Mr. Balfour, in conjunction 
with two other Oonservatives (Lord Francis 
Hervey and Mr. Wait), who have induced that 
mild Liberal, Mr. Cowper Temple, to join them 
in their venture. The fact is, in one respect, 
encouraging. It shows that some Conservative 
consciences are uneasy at the present state of 
things, or that they feel that it cannot be main- 
tained. And as regards two of the measures, it 
may be said that they indicate an entire want 
of sympathy with the cry of No surrender!” 
raised by so large a portion of the Established 
clergy. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Balfour was 
one of those opponents of Mr. Oshorne Morgan’s 
recent motion who spoke in one way and voted 
in another ; his speech being in favour of large 
concessions, though his vote was against the 
particular proposition under discussion. He 
even went so far as to place on the notice-paper 
an amendment—which he was unable to move— 
which adopted the principle of Lord Harrowby’s 
clause, but only in regard to “‘ parish church- 
yards of older date than fifty years, and to 
parishes where no other ground existed. Appa- 
rently, he has become frightened at his own 
liberality ; or he has yielded to the remonstrances 
of political friends, and so his bill goes less far 
than hisamendment. It is not characterised 
by originality ; the materials having been 
obtained from Mr. Morgan’s bill of 1870, as 
amended by a Select Committee; from the Irish 
Burial Act of 1868, and from the proposals of 
Lord Granville and Lord Harrowby last session. 
But in regard to simplicity and to phraseology, 
it is an improvement upon the original models, 
and, apart from the narrow principle on which 
it is based, it is not without merit as a piece of 
parliamentary draughtsmanship. 

The main clauses of the bill are thesixth and 
the tenth. The first of these clauses allows of 
burials either without the performance of any 
service, or without the performance of the 
burial service of the Church of England, but 
with such religious service or ceremony as is 
agreeable with the usages of the religious society 
(other than the Church of England of which the 
deceased person at the time of his death was a 
member.” Burials are to be conducted in a 
decent and orderly manner, and no service 
or ceremony shall be performed thereat except 
such as is authorised by this Act, and is of a 
solemn and Christian character.“ 

The tenth clause imposes important limita- 
tions on the operation of these provisions; the 
bill not applying to (1) churchyards, or parts 
of churchyards, acquired by gift, or by means 
of voluntary contributions, within fifty years 
before the commencement of the Act; or (2) if 
the acquisition be of earlier date, and the ground 
has been, by the express terms of the instrument 
of conveyance, provided exclusively for burials 
with the service of the Church of England ; or 
(3) if there exists within the parish, or within 
three miles of the churchyard, an available ceme- 
tery, orother unconsecrated graveyard. These 
exceptions are, however, not to apply if the 
donors, or their representatives, signify a wish 
to the contrary. 

It follows, first, that in the case of certain 
modern churchyards, and of churchyards in 
the neighbourhood of unconsecrated ground, 
the existing law will remain unaltered. In 
other cases, other services than those of the 
Church of England will be permitted only 
when the deceased has been a member of some 
religious society. The relatives may belong to 
such a society, but if the deceased did not—and 
that would happen with all young children— 
their wish to have a service, and a minister, of 
their own choice would be disregarded, and the 
use of the Church of England service would 
still be compulsory. The Bill, therefore, would 
not afford complete relief even to Noncon- 
formists, and to a large class of the community 
—including persons not necessarily irreligious 
because not members of a religious society—it 
would afford no relief whatever. 


It should be borne in mind that in this 
matter of burial, Churchmen, and those who 
are neither Churchmen nor Dissenters, have a 


grievance. They, too, have forced upon them 
a service which they—to say the least—do not 
prefer, and ministers who may not be accept- 
able, or may be strangers to them. Or, in 
the case of the unbaptized, the use of a 
service of any kind is denied. Mr. Balfour's 
bill does not ignore these facts, though it but 
partially deals with them ; for the last clause 
provides that any bishop, with the approval of 
his metropolitan, may sanction a form of service 
‘‘agreeable with the doctrines and professions 
of the Church of England,” for use at the burial 
of any person at whose burial the burial 
service of the Church of England may not law- 
fully be performed.” This, however, must be 
with the concurrence of the relatives, and the 
service must be used by the clergyman. 

In one respect this bill resembles that of Mr. 
Ritchie—which makes the performance of a 
Nonconformist service dependent upon the will 
of the clergyman. Both are repugnant to the 
feelings of the 15,000 clergymen who have 
declared themselves opposed to any legislation 
which shall permit persons not ministers of the 
Church of Engiand to claim as of right to 
officiate in our churchyards, and to use forms 
and ceremonies therein which are not sanctioned 
by the English Church.“ Consequently they 
will be as vigorously opposed as the stronger 
bill of Mr. Morgun, and, therefore, could not 
be carried without Nonconformist support. Is 
that likely to be given? Or is there any suffi- 
cient ground for claiming it ? 

We may answer these questions in the 
negative with brevity, because the defects of 
both Bills will be evident to our readers at a 
glance. We have already stated the objection 
to Mr. Ritchie’s measure, which sanctions the 
principle for which we have always contended, 
but leaves individual clergymen to decide 
whether it shall be adopted or not. Mr. Bal- 
four gives Nonconformists the libeity they 
desire, irrespective of clerical wishes, but only 
in a certain specified case, viz, where the 
deceased was a Nonconformist. If the church - 
yard, or part of it, is of modern date, and the 
result of private gifts, or there is other ground 
within three miles, he gives Nonconformists no 
more than they possess already. 

The restrictions which make it impossible to 
accept the bill no doubt rest on two grounds, 
with which the public are familiar. One is, that 
the requirement of a service in harmony with 
the usages of some religious society furnishes a 
safeguard against objectionable services. Io 
that it may be replied that, in the eyes of a large 
number of those who oppose Mr. Morgan’s bill, 
it will be no safeguard at all; while Nonconfor- 
mists deny the necessity for such safeguards, 
and point to the experience of public cemeteries 
in England, as well as to churchyard burials in 
Ireland and Scotland, in proof of the fact. The 
other plea is, that it will be unjust to the donors of 
modern churchyardstoallow such churchyardsto 
be used for Nonconformist services, when such a 
use was never contemplated when the gifts were 
made. 

This last allegation has been well replied to 
by Sir John Awdry in the Guardian, where he 
says, The complaint of the donors of the land 
for churchyards has a colour of equity, but it is 
only a colour. If they gave their lands for 
churchyards, they gave it for all for which the 
churchyards are liable; and they cannot 
repudiate the gift, because they had not antici- 
pated all its legal consequences.” It is quite a 
gratuitous assumption that all those who have 
given land for burial purposes had an invincible 
objection to its being used in any other way 
than that which the law permitted at the time; 
but, be that as it may be, they gave the land 
for a public purpose, and vested it in public 
functionaries, and it thereby became subject to 
public regulations to be made, from time to 
time, according to the will of the Legislature. 
{f the donors wished their land to be used for 
ever as Episcopalian burial-places only, they 
should have vested it in trustees, under a trust 
framed for that purpose; instead of which they 
devoted the land for use as a parochial grave - 
yard, and asa consequence, the land must be 
dealt with in just the same way as all land in 
the same position. 
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We are glad to see Conservatives like Mr. 
Ritchie and Mr. Balfour detaching themselves 
from the main body of the supporters of the 
present churchyard monopoly; but we hope 
that they will be led to see that they cannot 
occupy a middle ground between them, and 
those who would abolish all restrictions. Even 
if they could succeed in carrying one of these 
compromises, it would prove to be but a short- 
lived success; for the fragments of the old 
method which they wish to conserve would 
before long be swept away by the force of a new 
and expansive principle. And we should think 
that everybody would like, not only to see the 
burials question settled, but settled finally. 


1828: BEFORE AND AFTER. 


SUNDAY last, April 28, was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the third reading of the Test and 
Corporation Acts Abolition Bill in the Heuse of 
Lords; Thursday, May 9, will be the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Bill becoming law, it having 
received the Royal signature on that day 

Any one who may choose to go through the 
history of these iniquitous Acts will find in them 
the most conspicuous illustrations of the once 
pervading temper of the Established Church. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, indeed, has said—and 
history unfortunately bears out ths general 
truth of his observation—that the Established 
Church bas always persecuted to the extent that 
it bas been allowed to persecute; that is to say, 
that it has ceased only when it has been re- 
strained either by law or by publicopinion. It 
has of late become a little more sensitive to the 
latter than it used to be, and, also, a little more 
alive to the feeling ofshame. Not yet sufficiently 
so, or we should see no persecutions of wretched 
little children for not attending Church Sunday- 
schools; no withholding public charities because 
people do not attend church; no denial of 
Christian burial to those whose only fault is that 
they cannot, with a good conscience, pronounce 
the sbibboleths of the Church. 

These things are, however, but the mere 
shadows of those that have gonebefore. If the 
reader will place himself in the position which 
the Nonconformists of England occupied when 
the Test and Corporation Acts were passed, he 
will see how very much better it is to be 
living in the nineteenth than in the seventeenth 
century. The panorama that will oppear 
before him, as he extends his gaze through the 
centuries, will be one that will alternately ex- 
cite his indignation and his admiration. . He 
will see a profligate king promising indulgence 
to all tender consciences in consideration of 
their recognition of his kingship. The year is 
1660. Asa foretaste of tenderness he will find 
the Corporation Act passed by which no person 
was allowed to be a member of any corporation, 
unless he had first, and within a twelvemonth, 
taken the sacrament according to the rites of 
the Established Church. Next, he will see all 
who bad not done so turned out, and the Cor- 
porations made safe for Church and State. This 
was the first test. A year after, and another test 
was applied. No minister could remain a 
minister of the restored Church unless he 
would conform to the new Prayer-book, esta- 
blished by the new Act of Uniformity, by which 
some two thousand or so were sent to 
distress and poverty. Next he will find the 
Conventiele Act, prohibiting, under heavy 
pains and penalties, the meeting of more than 
a certain number of Nonconformists for wor- 
ship; and next the Five Mile Act, forbidding 
any Nonconformist minister from coming 
within five miles of any corporate town. 
Let bim now read the chronicles of Noncon- 
formity in that age as he will find them in the 
histories of country churches, in records of the 
assize courts, in the calendars. Here he will 
see what were the tender mercies of the Church 
—for it was the Church, with Sheldon as its 
instrument, that hounded on both King and 
Legislature to these Acts. It was Sheldon, 
who, if any laxity occurred in their execution, 
not once alone, but twice and thrice, issued his 
orders for greater diligence. No man can ever 
know the full extent of suffering that was 
endured between ihe ‘‘ bleseed Lcstoration ” 


and the ‘‘glorious Revolution.” It has been 
computed that sixty thousand Nonconformists 
were cast into gaol; that five thousand of them 
died; that their fines amounted to many 
millions sterling. Yet these men, when sorely 
tempted, were loyal to the State, as they had 
been to themselves and to their God, and when 
fall liberty was offered to them, with favour as 
well as liberty, they refused to accept it, because, 
thereby, the liberties of all England would be 
endangered. 

What a reward they received! They were 
allowed by the Toleration Act to meet for 
public worship, but the Test and Corporation 
laws were retained. They had trusted to pro- 
mises, they had taken no securities, and they 
were left in mortification and disappointment. 
All who read the history of that period must 
wonder at the quiet way in which the Noncon- 
formists accepted their position. They had 
been masters of the situation before James had 
left; they might have been masters again if 
they had so chosen. Few will acquit them of 
want of firmnesa, courage, and self-assertion— 
that same want, which for years and years, kept 
back the recognition of these and other rights 
a lesson to those of our time, which most of us 
have happily got by heart, or we should now 
be no better off than we were fifty years ago! 

And yet, the intention to have these Acts 
repealed was nover forgotten—only, it always 
gave way before party intereste, which, to say 
truth, were sometimes national, but which, in 
other cases, were miserable political sbifts. 
And what was the result? A great effort was 
made about the year 1736, and the demands 
were refused—politely, but firmly. Yet the 
Nonconformists of that day and of those suc- 
ceeding, never thought of making terme, 
never asked themselves why should they 
go on supporting Cabinet after Cabinet 
and be alweys met with refusals, and 
always loft out in the cold.” Fifty years 
passed, and nothing was done—not only not 
done, but not attempted. Then a vigorous 
effort was made. It was in 1787 that Fox took 
up their caee, and then was the first grand debate 
of Nonconformist claims since the Revolution, 
Again they were refused. Many have read that 
debate and Fox’s magnificent speech. It will 
bear reading many times. But this was the age 
of the Tories, and we all know how long their 
reign lasted—all through that most disastrous 
period of English history known as the reign of 
George III.; all through that most demoralising 
of all periods since the Restoration—the reign 
of George IV. 

It was in 1828 that the Protestant Dissenting 
Deputies, who thought, owing to the excitement 
of the Catholic claims, that their time had 
come, asked Lord John Russell to bring 
forward a Bill for the Abolition of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. He complied with 
the request. In his own recently-published 
„ Recollections,” the reference to this event 
occupies only half-a dozen or so lines, and it is 
simply recorded that he succeeded beyond his 
expectations. But he who reads the debates of 
those days will think that Earl Russell has done 
himself an injustice in his Recollections.” IIis 
own speech was vigorous and pointed; his work 
was hard beyond present conception. A special 
committee of Nonconformists sat daily, who 
corresponded with the country, interviewed 
members, and formed deputations. The thing 
was soon accompliched at last, but only by 
decisive vigour and energy. The debates in 
the Lords were the longest. The old Tories 
who belonged to the time of George III. and of 
Lord Liverpool, grieved to see their happy speci- 
mens of the glorious constitution in Church and 
State being sent to the political Wardour-street 
of abolished laws. They fought desperately, but 
there was no chance for them—never had heen— 
and so, just fifty years azo last Sunday, the Bill 
passed. 

Ia the coming few weeks much, no doubt, 
will be said and written concerning tho history 
of this legislation and of what has happened 
since. For ourselves the greatest and best 
thing that has happened has been increased 
self-respect—that self-respect which inspires 
the refusal to accept anything but full, perfect, 


complete civil and religious equality, and which 
also creates the determination to have it. 
Keep it up, never once letting it faltér, and 
everything that is just and righteous we shall 
have! Much has been won during the last fifty 
years—as our readers have been recently re- 
minded—all besides can be obtained if we choose 
to obtain it. 

Some names, too, will be remembered with 
especial interest and especial honour during 
the next few weeks. These are the names of 
the staunch men who refused the bribe of the 
Indulgence ; and why should we not repeat once 
more the “glorious name” of King William? 
Tho name of De Foe should rise to all lips, and 
next tha: of Charles James Fox himself. To him 
succeeds Earl Russell—happily living—and to 
whom a special expression of gratitude is due 
and will be given. Mr. George Hadfield’s name 
will also occur, for to bim we are indebted for 
the abolition of the last miserable qualifica- 
tion“ in connection with these Acts; and he, too, 
happily, is still living. And there are others, 
and they who honour them will, in doing so, be 
themselves most highly honoured. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 


( From our own Correspondent. ) 

We feel greatly flattered, hereabouts, by hearing 
from eo competent authority as the Spectator that 
wisdom comes out of the North. ‘In these [war] 
matters, as in most others of a political nature,” it 
say*, ‘‘ what the North thinks one year the South 
will think the next. It is in the shrewd, indepen- 
dent minds of the Northmen that the popular 
opinion of the nation moulds itself first.” I only 
hope this prediction will come true. It would 
indeed be a great relief to us if our influence could 
be made to operate more rapidly. That the 
Government has its warm supporters among us is 
certain, and that they will sustain the policy pur- 
sued by them, whatever it happens to be, nobody 
can doubt, But I am pretty safe in saying that it 
would simply be impossible anywhere in Scotland 
to get up such meetings as you have had in Hyde 
Park, and that if a dissolution were to take place 
for the sake of sustaining a war-cry, the Tories 
would lose at a sweep a good deal more than they 
gained at last election. The conviction pre- 
vails almost universally that there is no good end 
which can be defined for which to fight, and that 
to break the peace under these circumstances 
would be a crime. So keenly is this felt in many 
quarters that, should hostilities unhappily break 
out, the Government is sure to find itself em- 
barrassed with what Canon Liddon hints at—th 
conscientious difficulties of individuals who could 
not consent to contribute in any form to their 
maintenance on our side. 

In the meantime, the ecclesiastical scare seems 
for the present to be at an end. It has been inti- 
mated mi-demi- officially that the Duke of Rich- 
mond and the Lord- Advocate are to be good enough to 
wait fora year before trying their hands afresh at the 
grand Tory business of reconstructing the Esta- 
blished Church. The war crisis gets the credit of 
their abstinence, but there is a shrewd suspicion 
abroad that something is due to the fact that 
their scheme was blown before it was ripe! Two 
newspapera—the Edinburgh Daily Review and the 
Dundee Advertiser—set themselves to find out what 
was really doing in the Highlands, and their commis- 
sioners have made such exposures that no Govern- 
ment with any self-respect could go forward in the 
circumstances. It seems that the author of the 
circular which, in English and Gaelic, was to have 
been showered down upon all the Free Church 
congregations north of the Grampians, is a Mr. 
Ross. He is a son of Dr. Ross, formerly parish 
minister of Lochbroam. Iam not quite sure what 
he now professes to be, but practically he is a 
middleman—having one brother-in-law a Free 
Church minister and another a minister of the Esta- 
blishment, and being himself so free from all pre- 
judice as to be quite capable of being happy with 
either were t’other dear charmer away. Mr. Ross 
is a newspaper man, earning an honest living as a 
penny-a-liner—and as he resides in Inverness and 
knows Ross-shire well, he was jast the sort of 
person to do the kind of work which men like Drs. 
Begg and Charteris, who have a certain reputation 
to keep up, would not like to be seen doing them- 
eelves. Of course, nobody knows what extent the 
two gentlemen I have named were really mixed up 
with this attempt to steal a march upon the inno- 
cent Highlanders. They are far too astute, both of 


them, to have gone so deep iuto it as to be held by 
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the world responsible for its issues. But I no 
more doubt that Mr. Ross consulted with people in 
Edinburgh about the step he took than I doubt 
about my own identity, and the result is a keener 
feeling of distrust than ever of those men who, to 
bring back the Establishment again, would literally 
stick at nothing. 

An amusing account was given by the Review's 
correspondent of a run made by him into Ross- 
shire to spy out the land. He spent a Sunday at 
Plokton, the parish in which the redoubtable Mr. 
Ross’s brother-in-law is the Free Church minister, 
and was able to attend one service in the Esta- 
blished Church and another in the Free Church. 
The congregation in the Established Church was 
not much to speak of—under twenty if I recollect 
tightly—but the minister had felt even there the 
swell of the great liberation movement, and preached 
a denunciatory sermon against it. The Free Church 
was better attended. There could be no doubt 
about its being the Church of the people; and I 
hope (I don't remember what the «pecial said on 
that subject) they got a more evangelical discourse. 
But the correspondent was not content with hearing 
the reverend gentlemen in public. He took it upon 
him to call at their respective manses, and to in- 
terview” them. Much valuable information was 
thus got—let us hope honestly—and that informa- 
tion was largely added to a day or two afterwards 
when he was present first at a meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Lochcarron and next at the Synod of 
Glenelg. By that time the true character of the 
stranger had been discovered. He was seen dis- 
tinctly, with pencil in hand, taking notes ; and the 
spectacle acted visibly as a disturbing force upon 
the proceedings of the two courts. It was ob- 
vious to the naked eye that they were being 
made the victims of a Southron conspiracy, and 
the speaking was much more moderate in conse- 
quence than it is likely to have otherwise been. To 
make a long story short, the light of day has 
been let in upon the intrigue; and, although 
I should not be at all surprised to hear that Sir 
Alexander Gordon's motion receives a large measure 
of support in the Highlands, that motion is not 
likely now to be regarded with anything like unani- 
mous satisfaction even there. Do not misunder- 
stand me, however—when I say that Sir A. Gordon’s 
motion will be largely approved, I do not mean that 
the Highlanders to any great extent wish to have 
the way opened to them to return to the Establish- 
ment. What they want is inquiry into what is 
obviously a most anomalous state of things—the 
national endowments employed in the support of 
men who have no people, or next to none, to 
preach to. 

Busy preparations are being made for the annual 
gatherings of the Presbyterian churches, The 
United Presbyterians are to have their Synod 
meetings this year in the Free Church Assembly 
Hall in Edinburgh. The hall is a first-rate place 
for a church court of the popular stamp. It can 
hold a great many people, and yet its acoustics 
are so perfect, that speakers are in general heard 
when talking conversationally. I suppose the great 
heresy case of Mr. Fergus Ferguson will be con- 
sidered when the Synod meets. It is now before 
the Presbytery of Glasgow, and from thence it will 
come up by appeal. The Presbytery is not conducting 
it in a way to impress outsiders with the excellence 
of the Presbyterian system. There are too many 
prosecutors, and judges, and jurymen, each anxious 
to have his say, and the questions in dispute are 
made dark by excessive brightness. There is this 
excuse for the Presbytery, that it has not much 
practice in judicial processes, and can’t be expected 
to learn all it should know in one lesson. It is not 
at all unlikely, however, that it will grow rapidly 
in experience, for heresy trials threaten to be not 
uncommon, a 


The Free Church General Assembly is to meet in 
Glasgow. This is a new thing, and there are not 
few who doubt about the wisdom of the arrange- 
ment, but a set of five halls have been just com- 
pleted in our western metropolis, and a number of 
the leading laymen of the Church there have made 
a very special request that the Assembly should 
go through and occupy them, just for once. Dr. 
Andrew Bonar, the friend and biographer of 
M'Cheyne, is to be President and Moderator; and 
among the attractions will be two hereey trials, 
those of Professor Smith and Dr. Marcus Dods. 
The Established Church Assembly is to be presided 
over by Principal Tulloch. It has no heresy trial 
to look forward to, for the very excellent reason 
that the Kirk does not punish its heretics, but 
rewards them. If Dr. Tulloch had been in any of 
the Nonconformist communities, he would have 
been called to answer for himself as a suspected 


person, instead of being exalted to the highest place 
of honour it had at its command. Perhaps that is 
the wisest course to pursue. I do not criticise. I 
only mention the circumstance as supplying a 
curious illustration of our state of feeling. 

Very successful meetings have just been held in 
Edinburgh by the Scottish Congregational Union. 
The Scottish Independents are highly esteemed 
among us. 
position and influence go far beyond what might be 
expected from their number. It is simply and 
literally true that there is perhaps at this 
moment no more honoured ecclesiastic in Scot- 
land, of any denomination, than Dr. Lindsay 
Alexander, and there is no man in Edin- 
burgh who is more prominent in all good things 
than Mr. Cullen. I suspect, however, that 
the Free Church will think that the president 
hardly appreciates its position in relation to dis- 
establishment. He seemed to be a little provoked at 
its being so long in getting on the purely voluntary 
rails, and he more than hinted that it is being in- 
fluenced to some extent by purely selfish conside- 
rations. It does not lie in my way to defend the 
Free or any other Church here, but I am almost 
sorry that it should have been thought necessary to 
reflect in any way on a sister denomination. It 
should be remembered that scarcely more than thirty 
years ago the Free Church was itself in connection 
with the State, and if it still works somewhat on 
its own lines, there ought to be magnanimity 
enough among the older Nonconformists to more 
than bear with its idiosyncrasies, 


ee — — — — 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


We beg to call the attention of our readers to the 
particulars of the annual meeting of this society, 
which they will find in our advertising columns. 
The Liberator contains the following information 
respecting the speaking arrangements :— The 
committee have, in the selection of speakers, aimed 
at novelty, and also at the representation of 
various sections of their supporters, It is true that 
the chairman, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, will not make 
his first — on the society’s platform; but 
it is just because he has stood there before, and 
that his lively and genial advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of religious equality have been so much 
appreciated, that it will be a pleasure to see and 
hear him again at the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
again. Mr. Waddy, M.P., is new; and as he is an 
influential member of the oldest of the Methodist 
bodies, his appearance may be regarded as signifi- 
cant. Episcopalian laymen have not unfrequently 
figured in the speakers’ list, but this year the name 
of a clergyman—the Rev. Mr. Woods, of Whit- 
tington, Salop—appears; and as he has several 
times spoken at Liberation meetings in his own 
neighbourhood, he is a tried man, though new to 
the metropolis. Then Dr. Smyth, the able member 
for Londonderry, will not only represent Presby- 
terianism, but be able to speak authoritatively as 
tothe working of disestablishment in Ireland. As 
the meeting will be held on the eve of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts, one of the resolutions will r on that 
topte, and, to whose hands could it be better con- 
fided than those of so old and proved a friend, Mr. 
Richard? In addition, the Rev. S. Pearson, of 
Liverpool, will represent Independency and the 
a ion of the society's friends, the Rev. 

. Cuff, the Baptist body and those of London, 
Mr. Peddie, Scotland, and Mr. Howell, the working 
class element.” To these names we are 5 to 
add that of Professor Goldwin Smith, w has 
consented to take part in the meeting. 


The Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
is fixed for second reading on Wednesday, the 19th 
of June, when Mr. Egerton Hubbard will move its 
rejection. 

In commemoration of the late Bishop of Lichfield 
it has been decided to found a Selwyn College at 
Cambridge which should include provision for the 
education of missionary students. Upwards of 
£2,000 has been thus far subscribed. 

Tue Irntsh Roman CaTHOLics anp EpvcaTIon. 
—The long-talked of meeting of Irish Roman 
Catholics on the Irish education question was held 
on Friday inthe Dublin Rotunda. The Lord Mayor 
N and the speakers were Mr. Copan, 

P., Mr. P. J. Smyth, M. P., Mr. Gray, M. P,, 
the Earl of Granard, and the O Conor Don. The 
Papal Benediction had been sent by telegraph, and 
was read. The resolutions adopted asserted that 
educational equality can only be obtained by the 
concurrent endowment of educational institutions, 
and that the Catholics of Ireland have an undoubted 
right to a Catholic university, endowed with every 
— and privilege given to other universities; 
urged the Government forthwith to introduce the 
bill on intermediate education promised in the 
Queen’s Speech; and stated that in addition to 
other reasonable and still unsatisfied claims in con- 
nection with the system of primary education, the 
Catholics of Ireland have aright to expect from the 
State ae wo and liberal aid in their efforts 
to train in Cat 
schools under Catholic management throughout 
Ireland 


They are not numerous, but their | 


the old Royalists, but aleo amon 


olic institutions teachers for national | 
| ere Masson, M. A., LL.D. Vol. IV. 
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MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON.* 
[Second Notice.) 


It was not long before the new Council of 
State, under whose rule England was placed by 
the Long Parliament, learned something of the 

riceless value of the new secretary whom they 

ad found. It was not only that Milton had a rare 
aptitude for the special duties of his office, and 
showed that in him the Commonwealth had 
obtained a Latin secretary who could maintain 
its dignity by sufficient stateliness of expression 
while conveying its messages with precision 
and force,’’ but in him it had got a champion 
who was as powerful in the field of letters as 
was Cromwell on the field of battle, and whose 
eminent abilities were equalled only by his 
devoted loyalty to the Republic. Such a man 
had certainly abundant scope for the exercise 
of his gilts, for the royalist cause was not without 
gallant and resolute defenders. No sooner was 
Charles dead than the Eikon Basilike kindled 
a perfect furor of passionate indignation on 
behalf of the royal martyr. Though, as Dr. 
Masson truly describes it, it was with the ex- 
ception of a few passages, the pathos of 
which lies in the situation they represent,“ 
da rather dull performance, in third-rate 
rhetoric, modulated after the Liturgy, and 
without incision, point, or the least shred of 
real information as to facts, yet it produced 
an impression such as the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of human genius have seldom rivalled. 
‘‘Oopies of it ran about instantaneously, and 
were read with sobs and tears. By means of 
this book, in fact, acting on tho state of senti- 
ment which it fitted, there was established, 
within a few woeks after the death of Charles I., 
that marvellous worship of his memory, that 
passionate recollection of him as the perfect 
man and the perfect king, the saint, the martyr, 
the all but Christ on earth again, which sub- 
sisted till the other day as a positive religious 
cultus of the English mind, and still lingers in 
certain quarters. As this has been the history 
of the book, it may be thought that Milton’s 
great reply, Eikonoklastes, failed of its pur- 
pose; and if that purpose was to neutralise the 
effect of that extraordinary composition, it cer- 
tainly did. But the reason of this is to be found 
not in the weakness of Milton’s answer, but in 
the resistless strength of the forces against 
which he had to contend. Chivalry, pity, party 
feeling, conscientious priuciple, religious ran- 
cour, personal interest—in short, some of 
the worst and some of the best feel- 
ings of human nature were leagued against him. 
The execution of the king sent a thrill of 
mingled passion and horror through the hearts 
of thousands, and the feeling was intensified and 
perpetuated by the book aad the intense sym- 
pathy it awakened; for the very extent and 
depth of that sympathy naturally served to 
increase the emotion of all who were affected by 
it. While we muse alone the fire burns, but 
when we begin to talk with others of like mind 
to ourselves the flame becomes yet fiercer. Here 
was a new thing in the world—-a king assumed 
by his devotees to have a Divine right, and even 

rofanely called the Lord’s anointed, executed 
by his rebellious subjects. When he, being 
dead, spake to the world, what marvel that the 
impression should be strong upon those who 
were already as tinder waiting only for a spark 
to light up a fire of anger. After the Re- 
storation it was, of course, the desire of 
all worshippers of our glorious Consti- 
tution in Church and State to perpetuate 
a sentiment which was so advantageous 
to themselves. A wholesome horror of regicide 
must be kept up for the sake of those unhappy 
beings who fancied that the Church might be 
just as spiritual and useful if it had 
no bishops, and that the State might be 
governed without kings. The task of hus 
was not more difficult that assigned to Milton 
when he was asked to contend against such in- 
fluences. The Royal Martyr, said Dr. Richard 
Watson, ‘‘ hath not only the, crown and trophy 
of a title, but the everlasting, stupendous monu- 
ment of a book raised higher than the Pyramids 
of Egypt in the strength of language aud well- 

roportioned inspiring expression.” Men must 
— been intoxicated by passion who could 
write in this style of a book whose literary 
merits are assuredly very small; but this 
was the prevalent sentiment, not only among 
large classes 
who once were ardent friends of the Parliament, 
and now were all the more bitter in their re- 
pentant loyalty because of their remorse for 
what they done to bring about such an 
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issue. What genius could do to break the force 
of this violentand unreasoning sentiment, Milton 
did, and his book remains a defence of the 
action of the leaders of the Commonwealth, 
which has only been surpassed in vigour by 
subsequent publications of his own, which have 
to some extent thrown it into the shade. 

For a new assailant of the young Re- 
public had come into the field-—the Sal- 
masius” whom Milton has made notorious; 
and against, him, too, the Latin Secretary had 
to maintain the cause he had so much at heart. 
Dr. Masson’s sketch of these literary battles is 
very full and rich in interest. To those who 
have not read the pamphlets themselves the 
sketch of their arguments and the account of the 
circumstances connected with them give an 
idea of the controversies of the day such as they 
could not otherwise have obtained. What im- 
presses readers of our own time most is the 
unmeasured licence, even in regard to personal 
imputations, in which both parties indulged ,— 

Fool, beetle, ass, blockhead, liar, slanderer, apostate, 
idiot, wretch, tgnoramus, vagabond, French vagabond, 
Burgundian sluve—these, or their equivalents, are the 
epithets applied to Salmasius, page after page, and 

most sentence after sentence, with marvellous reck- 
lessnese, and yet a most curious fertility and ingenuity 
in Latin Billingsgate. Every now —4 then, lest the 
mere successive smarts of these epithets, coming at 
irregular intervals, should not be enough, the lashing is 
made continuous for a sentence or two, the subject 
being stopped for that amount of private attention to 
Salmasius, and tbree or four times there is a still longer 
stoppage, and King, Commonwealth, and bishops wait 
for some minutes while Salmesius is tied up. 

To us all this seems undignified and something 
worse. If Salmasius was all that Milton repre- 
sents him, why ehould he or the Council of 
State be troubled about his attacks? On tho 
other hand, if his arguments had any power, 
they could not be weakened by showing that 
Salmatius was but a poor scholar, or that he was 
under subjection to his wife. For the attack on 
the latter point, there may be some excuse if it 
be true that it was the high Royalist politica 
of this lady, her scorn for anything low or 
Republican, that had compelled Salmasius to 
lend his pen to the Stadtbolder and Charles II. 
in the English controversy” ; but as admirers of 
Milton we cannot but regret that he should 
have soiled his own hands by the use of such 
weapons as these. When every allowance has 
been made for the atmosphere of the times, 
the heat which the struggle had induced, and 
the outrageous licence taken by controversialists 
| who can but wish that this noble pro- 

uction of Milton’s had not been defaced by such 
blots? Still,it produced even then an extraordinary 
impression, and the fame which it secured for its 
author in other countries, helped to make the 
Council more conscious of the value of the 
eminent man whom they had been fortunate 
enough to enlist for their service. It was this 
book, we are told, which made him, for the 
first time, a man of European note. From 
that year forward his name was more widely 
known in France, the United Provinces, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, 
and other foreign countries, than perhaps that 
of any man of the English Commonwealth after 
Cromwell; and from that year we may date 
the extraordinary eagerness of scholarly 
foreigners visiting London to see Milton and 
be introduced to him.” In illustration of this, 
Dr. Masson gives us a letter full of charming 
ossip of the London of that day, translated 

m tbe German of Christopher Arnold. He 
evidently bad access to what may be called the 
best circles, and all those most emment men 
among the scholars of the times, such as Usher, 
Selden, Mylnes, and others, and had a keen 
2 for observing men and things, as well as a 

ver pen for describing them. He tells about 
the Independents who are“ now masters in the 
Church, and who preach most before magi - 
strates and notables,” and between whom and 
the Presbyterians St. Paul's appears to have 
been divided, the latter having the under- 
qress art, while the former had the 

pper Church; of the pluralists of the 
time, for he says, They so increase the number 
of parochial livings and ecclesiastical offices that 
in divers places divines hold simultaneously as 
many strings to their bow as there are needed 
words for a hexameter,”; of the four working men 
whom he heard ho ding forth as preachers 
extraordinary, in an obscure street near the 
Thames, colkd St. Lawreuce- laue, or now 
commonly J/eresy-strect”’ ; and of the Rauters, of 
whom he seems to have got a very low opinion, 
for he brands them us essentially schismatics 
and violators of religion.” Altogether, this is 
a very curious bit of seventeenth-century 
correspondence, and gives us a little insight into 
the state of Londen at the time. Milton was 
one of those to whom be was introduced, and of 
him he tells us, The strenuous defender of the 
same (the Republic), Milton, enters readily into 
talk; bis style is pure, and his writing most 
terse. Of the old English theologians and their 


commentaries on the books of Holy Scripture, 
the erudition of which I can attest, he seemed 
to me altogether to entertain a too harsh, if not 
an unjust opinion.” 

The notion which the German philosopher 
had got of the position held by the Indepen- 
dents at this time was no doubt correct, but 
they coald not be regarded in any true sense as 
constituting the State Church. Their influence, 
however, was in the ascendant, and in the 
anxious discussions which arose r. lative to what 
was called in the phraseology of the times the 
Propagation of the Gospel—a term under which 
were included all the difficult and tangled pro- 
blems as to the relations between Church and 
State—their leading ministers were consulted. 
We wish their opinions had been all that we 
could approve. But the idea that the State had 
a religious function, and was bound to uphold 
and propagate the truth, had been too deeply 
ingrained in their mind by the theory and prac- 
tice of centuries to be easily expelled. Least of 
all was it likely to be thus uprooted in the case 
of those whose spiritual life had been so largely 
nurtured by the Old ‘lestament as that of the 
Puritans. It was only a few even of the most 
advanced, like Milton, who had fully grasped 
the principle of religious freedom, — we are, 
therefore, pleased to find so much liberality in 
the Proposals submitted by the leading 
Independent ministers, with John Owen at their 
head, to the Committee for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. Dr. Masson gives us their sub- 
stance. The first is fatal to any idea of a priest- 
hood. Persons of godliness and gifts, though 
not ordained, to be allowed to preach, and to 
receive the public maintenance, when approved 
and called.” Six godly persons, of whom two at 
least to be ministers,” are to recommend all can- 
didates, and a committee of ministers and others in 
every county to examine and approve them. No 
person to be required to take the sacraments, 
nor any minister to administer them when he 
does not see fit.“ There isa strange mixture 
throughout of respect for the individual con- 
science with an effort to maintain the authority 
of religion; of contempt for mere outward forms 
and ordinances with an appeal to law on behalf 
of godliness. To reconcile the two elements is 
impossible. Their presence here, and the incon- 
sistency they produce, can only help to show 
how unable is Independency to adapt itself to 
any system of State religion. The two follow- 
ing propositions supply a strange example of 
this contrariety. ‘‘ First, we are to have a law 
to be passed requiring all persons whatsoever 
within the nation ‘ to attend to the public preach- 
ing of the Gospel every Loru’s Day in places 
commonly allowed and usually called churches.’ 
There is State Churchism and the rule of the 
saints with a ven ce. But as if the Indepen- 
dency could not be repressed, there follows an 
exception which practically does away with 
what has gone before—‘ except such persons as 
through scruple of conscience do abstain from 
these assemblies.’ ’’ Here seems liberty enough, 
but the next proposal makes us half doubt 
whether the scruples to be _ respected 
are not those of extreme Puritans, ‘* Ex- 
planation to be made to those who scruple 
to attend consecrated places of worship, that 
such places are used merely for conveniency.” 
Dissenters from the State system may meet, 
but in places publicly known, and with the 
precaution (perhaps not unnatural in such a 
time of political disquiet) that they ‘‘ give notice 
to some magistrate of such their place of ordi- 
nary meetings.“ Those who rejected the funda- 
mentals of Christianity were forbidden to teach 
in opposition to them, and a schedule of fifteen 
“ Christian fundamentals’’ was prepared, the 
public preaching against which was to be 
illegal.“ Verily there was much to be learned 
before men underetood the perfect law of liberty. 
But we must pause here, reserving for another 
article Dr. Masson’s interesting sketches of the 
State Church question of that time. 


AINGSLEY’S SERMONS.* 


Canon Kingsley—or why should we not say 
what we all say to ourselves when we think of 
him as we do of a familiar friend, Charles 
Kingsley ?—did not, happily, stand alone in his 
day and generation as a preacher of righteous- 
ness, but this is the character by which he was 
pre-eminently distinguished, and this is the 
characteristic which sbines forth in these ser- 
mous. A loving and tender man, above most 
men of our age ; overflowing in his affections to 
family and friends, wide in sympatby for all 
suffering, both that he. knew and that he did 
not know, and yet, and therefore, a severely 
righteous man. His moral instincts, iu common 
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with those of all pure men, made him peou- 


liarly susceptible to the pain of seeing and 
knowing of sin. He shrank from it; he 
abhorred it; he preached ayainst it, but 
always with the joyful feeling and the confi- 
dent proclamation that the sinner could be 
ga ved from his sin. Shams—the shams of what 
is called the religious world“ especially —he 
held not only in detestation, but in scornful 
contempt, not a little of which we find ex- 
ressed in the volume before us. Here we have, 

sides, manly Christian strength and vigour, 
and, in the midst of all that he saw and felt, 
which bent his soul to the ‘ground, faith un- 
daunted and confidence supreme in the eternal 
righteousness. 


lf Charles Kingsley had attempted to be an 
exegetical preacher, or a dry theological 
preacher, or a formal, firet, second, and thirdly 
preacher, he would probably have been as con- 
spicuous a failure in the pulpit as some other 
men who do not preach in the manner in which 
it is natural to them to preach. Guthrie, we 
are told, preached in all these styles, until, 
one day at a dinner party, somebody said to 
him, Mr. Guthrie, if you would preach as you 
talk, you would be one of the most successful 
preachers of the age.” Guthrie took the hint, 
and, henceforward, preached as he talked— 
that is, in his most natural and open manner. 
In such manner, natural to himself, Charles 
Kingsley preached. The sermons before ut are 
characteristic specimens. They are not very 
logical; the thoughts are pot particularly 
well arranged—indeed they sometimes jumble 
together and overleap each other in an almost 
helter-skelter fashion, but we feel that they 
come fresh from the quick heart and ardent 
soul of a man who was alive to the real noces- 
sities of the real men and women around him. 
Even as they are printed—and this is not often 
felt—we are conscious of the urgent personality 
of the man; that we have a man, and not merely 
a — page, speaking to us, or the melan- 
holy and ghostly mockery of some new scien- 
tific instruments. That is the test of living 
personal power, derived from living truthfulness. 


We have said that it was a happy thing that 
Charles Kingsley never attemp to preach 
dry theological sermons, but we have in these 
sermons some of the most robust theology that 
has ever been preached. Take the first. It 
was given on the Roman Catholic festival, 
borrowed by the English Establishment, called 
All Saints’ Day,” and is based on that grand 
— where the A lyptical prophet 

escribes the great multitude which no man 
could number, standing before the Throne and 
worshipping. Kingsley describes these, as they 
are described in the Sermon on the Mount; he 
points out the reason and necessity of their 
adoration, and then he seizes the exact theo- 
logical truth appropriate to it“ absolute moral 
admiration” :— 

I think, with all bumility, that the key to all these 
hymns—whetber of an or of men, or of mere nature! 
things—is the first hymoa of all; the hymn which shows 
that, however grateful to God for what He has done for 
them those are whom the Lamb bas redeemed by His 
blood to God, out of every kindred, and nation, and 
tongue; yet, nevertheless, the hymn of hymns is that 
which = not of gratitude, but of absolute moral 
adwiration—the hymn which glorifies God, not for that 
which He is to man, not for that which He is to the 
universe, but for that which He is absolutely and in 
Himself—that which He was before all worlds, and 
would be still, though the whole universe, all created 
things, and time, and space, and matter, and every 
created spirit hkewise, should be annihilated for ever. 
Aud what is that 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and 
is, and is to come.” 


Turn to another sermon, ‘‘ The Lord coming 
to His Temple.” Most of us have asked how 
the Saviour would be received if He were to come 
to us now. The preacher endeavours to show 
how He might be received. What manner of 
person He would be we know—all gentleness, 
courtesy, tenderness, „ sympathy, but 
„combined with stateliness, even awfulness, 
when awe was needed.” He might adapt him- 
self to us, as He did to those of old; He might 
for a time be listened to gladly, but, while 
fascinating some, be utterly hated by others. 
But how long would His influence last? The 
preacher replies, ‘‘ It lasted, we know, in Judea 
of old, for some three years—and then — 

But Iam not going to say that any such tragedy is 
possible now. It would be an insult to Him: an insult 
to the gracious influences of His Spirit, the gracious 
teaching of His Church, to say that of our generation, 
however unworthy we may be of our high calling in 
Christ. Aud yet, if He had appeared in any country 
of Christer.d: m only four hundred years ago, might He 
not have e:.dured au even more dreadful death than that 
of the cross? 

But doubtiess, no persone) barm would to 
Him bere. Only there might come a day, in which, as 
in Judwa of old, after He had said these thivgs, many 
were offended, and walked no more with Him”: when 
bis hearers and admirers would grow fewer and more 
few, some through bigotry, some through — * some 
through fickleness, some through cowardice, till He was 
left alone with a little knot of earnest disciples ; who 
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the world responsible for its issues. But I no 
more doubt that Mr. Ross consulted with people in 
Edinburgh about the step he took than I doubt 
about my own identity, and the result is a keener 
feeling of distrust than ever of those men who, to 
bring back the Establishment again, would literally 
stick at nothing. 

An amusing account was given by the Review's 
correspondent of a run made by him into Ross- 
shire to spy out the land. He spent a Sunday at 
Plokton, the parish in which the redoubtable Mr. 
Ross’s brother-in-law is the Free Church minister, 
and was able to attend one service in the Esta- 
blished Church and another in the Free Church. 
The congregation in the Established Church was 
not much to speak of—under twenty if I recollect 
tightly—but the minister had felt even there the 
swell of the great liberation movement, and preached 
a denunciatory sermon against it. The Free Church 
was better attended. There could be no doubt 
about its being the Church of the people; and I 
hope (I don’t remember what the special said on 
that subject) they got a more evangelical discourse. 
But the correspondent was not content with hearing 
the reverend gentlemen in public. He took it upon 
him to call at their respective manses, and to “ in- 
terview” them. Much valuable information was 
thus got—let us hope honestly—and that informa- 
tion was largely added to a day or two afterwards 
when he was present first at a meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Lochcarron and next at the Synod of 
Glenelg. By that time the true character of the 
stranger had been discovered. He was seen dis- 
tinctly, with pencil in hand, taking notes ; and the 
spectacle acted visibly as a disturbing force upon 
the proceedings of the two courts. It was ob- 
vious to the naked eye that they were being 
made the victims of a Southron conspiracy, and 
the speaking was much more moderate in conse- 
quence than it is likely to have otherwise been. To 
make a long story short, the light of day has 
been let in upon the intrigue; and, although 
I should not be at all surprised to hear that Sir 
Alexander Gordon's motion receives a large measure 
of support in the Highlands, that motion is not 
likely now to be regarded with anything like unani- 
mous satisfaction even there. Do not misunder- 
stand me, however—when I say that Sir A. Gordon’s 
motion will be largely approved, I do not mean that 
the Highlanders to any great extent wish to have 
the way opened to them to return to the Establish- 
ment. What they want is inquiry into what is 
obviously a most anomalous state of things—the 
national endowments employed in the support of 
men who have no people, or next to none, to 
preach to. 

Busy preparations are being made for the annual 
gatherings of the Presbyterian churches, The 
United Presbyterians are to have their Synod 
meetings this year in the Free Church Assembly 
Hall in Edinburgh. The hall is a first-rate place 
for a church court of the popular stamp. It can 
hold a great many people, and yet its acoustics 
are so perfect, that speakers are in general heard 
when talking conversationally. I suppose the great 
heresy case of Mr. Fergus Ferguson will be con- 
sidered when the Synod meets. It is now before 
the Presbytery of Glasgow, and from thence it will 
come up by appeal. The Presbytery is not conducting 
it in a way to impress outsiders with the excellence 
of the Presbyterian system. There are too many 
prosecutors, and judges, and jurymen, each anxious 
to have his say, and the questions in dispute are 
made dark by excessive brightness. There is this 
excuse for the Presbytery, that it has not much 
practice in judicial processes, and can’t be expected 
to learn all it should know in one lesson. It is not 
at all unlikely, however, that it will grow rapidly 
in experience, for heresy trials threaten to be not 
uncommon. 

The Free Church General Assembly is to meet in 
Glasgow. This is a new thing, and there are not 
few who doubt about the wisdom of the arrange- 
ment, but a set of five halls have been just com- 
pleted in our western metropolis, and a number of 
the leading laymen of the Church there have made 
a very special request that the Assembly should 
go through and occupy them, just for once. Dr. 
Andrew Bonar, the friend and biographer of 
M ‘Cheyne, is to be President and Moderator; and 
among the attractions will be two hereey trials, 
those of Professor Smith and Dr. Marcus Dods. 
The Established Church Assembly is to be presided 
over by Principal Tulloch. It has no heresy trial 
to look forward to, for the very excellent reason 
that the Kirk does not punish its heretics, but 
rewards them. If Dr, Tulloch had been in any of 
the Nonconformist communities, he would have 
been called to answer for himself as a suspected 


person, instead of being exalted to the highest place 
of honour it had at its command, Perhaps that is 
the wisest course to pursue. I do not criticise, I 
only mention the circumstance as supplying a 
curious illustration of our state of feeling. 

Very successful meetings have just been held in 
Edinburgh by the Scottish Congregational Union. 
The Scottish Independents are highly esteemed 
among us. They are not numerous, but their 
position and influence go far beyond what might be 
expected from their number. It is simply and 
literally true that there is perhaps at this 
moment no more honoured ecclesiastic in Scot- 
land, of any denomination, than Dr, Lindsay 
Alexander, and there is no man in Edin- 
burgh who is more prominent in all good things 
than Mr. Cullen. I suspect, however, that 
the Free Church will think that the president 
hardly appreciates its position in relation to dis- 
establishment. He seemed to be a little provoked at 
its being so long in getting on the purely voluntary 
rails, and he more than hinted that it is being in- 
fluenced to some extent by purely selfish conside- 
rations. It does not lie in my way to defend the 
Free or any other Church here, but I am almost 
sorry that it should have been thought necessary to 
reflect in any way on a sister denomination. It 
should be remembered that scarcely more than thirty 
years ago the Free Church was itself in connection 
with the State, and if it still works somewhat on 
its own lines, there ought to be magnanimity 
enough among the older Nonconformists to more 
than bear with its idiosyncrasies, 
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THE LIBERATION SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
MEETING, 


We beg to call the attention of our readers to the 
particulars of the annual meeting of this society, 
which they will find in our advertising columns, 
The Liberator contains the following information 
respecting the speaking arrangements :— The 
committee have, in the selection of speakers, aimed 
at novelty, and also at the representation of 
various sections of their supporters. It is true that 
the chairman, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, will not make 
his first — on the society’s platform ; but 
it is just because he has stood there before, and 
that his lively and genial advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of religious equality have been so much 
appreciated, that it will be a pleasure to see and 
hear him again at the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
again. Mr. Waddy, M.P., is new; and as he is an 
influential member of the oldest of the Methodist 
bodies, his appearance may be regarded as signifi- 
cant. Episcopalian laymen have not unfrequently 
rr in the speakers list, but this year the name 
of a clergyman—the Rev. Mr. Woods, of Whit- 
tington, Salop—appears; and as he has several 
times spoken at Liberation meetings in his own 
neighbourhood, he is a tried man, though new to 
the metropolis. Then Dr. 28 the able member 
for Londonderry, will not only represent Presby- 
terianism, but be able to speak authoritatively as 
to the working of disestablishment in Ireland. As 
the meeting will be held on the eve of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the repeal of the Corporaticn and 
Test Acts, one of the resolutions will r on that 
topic, and, to whose hands could it be better con- 
fided than those of so old and proved a friend, Mr. 
Richard? In addition, the Rev. S. Pearson, of 
Liverpool, will represent Independency and the 

rovincial portion of the society's friends, the Rev. 

. Cuff, the Baptist body and those of London, 
Mr. Peddie, Scotland, and Mr. Howell, the working 
class element.” To these names we are glad to 
add that of Professor Goldwin Smith, who has 
consented to take part in the meeting. 


The Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
is fixed for second reading on Wednesday, the 19th 
of June, when Mr. Egerton Hubbard will move its 
rejection. 

In commemoration of the late Bishop of Lichfield 
it has been decided to found a Selwyn College at 
Cambridge which should include provision for the 
education of missionary students. Upwards of 
£2,000 has been thus far subscribed. 

Tas Irtsh Roman CATHOLICS AND EpvcaATION. 
—The long-talked of meeting of Irish Roman 
Catholics on the Irish education question was held 
on Friday inthe Dublin Rotunda. The Lord Mayor 

resided, and among the speakers were Mr. Cogan, 
M. P., Mr. P. J. Smyth, II. F., Mr, Gray, MP. 
the Earl of Granard, and the O’Conor Don. The 
Papal Benediction had been sent by telegraph, and 
was read. The resolutions adopted asserted that 
educational equality can only be obtained by the 
concurrent endowment of educational institutions, 
and that the Catholics of Ireland have an undoubted 
right to a Catholic university, endowed with every 
— and privilege given to other universities; 
ur the Government forthwith to introduce the 
bill on intermediate education promised in the 
Queen’s Speech; and stated that in addition to 
other reasonable and still unsatisfied claims in con- 
nection with the system of primary education, the 
Catholics of Ireland have aright to expect from the 
State a and liberal aid in their efforts 
to train in Catholic institutions teachers for national 
schools under Catholic management throughout 
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MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON.* 
[Second Notice.) 


It was not long before the new Council of 
State, under whose rule England was placed by 
the Long Parliament, learned something of the 

riceless value of the new secretary whom they 

ad found. It was not only that Milton had a rare 
aptitude for the special duties of his office, and 
showed that in him the Commonwealth had 
obtained a Latin secretary who could maintain 
its dignity by sufficient stateliness of expression 
while conveying its messages with precision 
and force,“ but in him it had got a champion 


who was as powerful in the field of letters as 
was Cromwell on the field of battle, and whose 
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eminent abilities were equalled only by his 


devoted loyalty to the Republic. Such a man 
had certainly abundant scope for the exercise 
of his gifts, for the royalist cause was not without 
gallant and resolute defenders. No sooner was 
Charles dead than the Eikon Basilike kindled 


a perfect furor of passionate indignation on 


behalf of the royal martyr. Though, as Dr. 
Masson truly describes it, it was with the ex- 
ception of a few passages, the pathos of 
which lies in the situation they represent,” 
„da rather dull performance, in third-rate 
rhetoric, modulated after the Liturgy, and 
without incision, point, or the least shred of 
real information as to facts,” yet it produced 
an impression such as the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of human genius have seldom rivalled. 
‘‘Oopies of it ran about instantaneously, and 
were read with sobs and tears... By means of 
this book, in fact, acting on tho state of seuti- 
ment which it fitted, there was established, 
within a few weeks after the death of Charles I., 
that marvellous worship of his memory, that 
passionate recollection of him as the perfect 
man and the perfect king, the saint, the martyr, 
the all but Christ on earth again, which sub- 
sisted till the other day as a positive religious 
cultus of the English mind, and still lingers in 
certain quarters. As this has been the history 
of the book, it may be thought that Milton’s 
great reply, Eikonoklastes, failed of its pur- 
pose; and if that purpose was to neutralise the 
effect of that extraordinary composition, it cer- 
tainly did. But the reason of this is to be found 
not in the weakness of Milton’s answer, but in 
the resistless strength of the forces against 
which he had to contend. Chivalry, pity, party 
feeling, conscientious principle, religious ran- 
cour, personal interest—in short, some of 
the worst and some of the best feel- 
ings of human nature were leagued against him. 
The execution of the king sent a thrill of 
mingled passion and horror through the hearts 
of thousands, and the feeling was intensified and 
perpetuated by the book and the intense sym- 
pathy it awakened; for the very extent and 
depth of that sympathy naturally served to 
increase the emotion of all who were affected by 
it. While we muse alone the fire burns, but 
when we begin to talk with others of like mind 
to ourselves the flame becomes yet fiercer. Here 
was a new thing in the world—-a king assumed 
by his devotees to have a Divine right, and even 
profanely called the Lord’s anointed, executed 
by his rebellious subjects. When he, being 
dead, spake to the world, what marvel that the 
impression should be strong upon those who 
were already as tinder waiting only for a spark 
to light up a fire of anger. After the Re- 
storation it was, of course, the desire of 
all worshippers of our glorious Consti- 
tution in Church and State” to perpetuate 
a sentiment which was so advantageous 
to themselves. A wholesome horror of regicide 
must be kept up for the sake of those unhappy 
beings who fancied that the Church might be 


just as spiritual and useful if it had 
no bishops, and that the State might be 
governed without kings. The task of hus 


was not more difficult than that assigned to Milton 
when he was asked to contend against such in- 
fluences. The Royal Martyr, said Dr. Richard 
Watson, ‘“‘ hath not only the, crown and trophy 
of a title, but the everlasting, stupendous monu- 
ment of a book raised higher than the Pyramids 
of Egypt in the strength of language aud well- 

roportioned inspiring expression.” Men must 
— been intoxicated by passion who could 
write in this style of a book whose literary 
merits are assuredly very small; but this 
was the prevalent sentiment, not only among 
the old Royalists, but also among large classes 
who once were ardent friends of the Parliament, 
and now were all the more bitter in their re- 
pentant loyalty because of their remorse for 
what they had done to bring about such an 
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issue. What genius could do to break the force 
of this violentand unreasoning sentiment, Milton 
did, and his book remains a defence of the 
action of the leaders of the Commonwealth, 
which has only been surpassed in vigour by 
subsequent publications of his own, which have 
to some extent thrown it into the shade. 

For a new assailant of the young Re- 
public had come into the field—the ‘“ Sal- 
masius” whom Milton has made notorious; 
and against, him, too, the Latin Secretary had 
to maintain the cause he had so much at heart. 
Dr. Masson’s sketch of these literary battles is 
very full and rich in interest. To those who 
have not read the pamphlets themselves the 
sketch of their arguments and the account of the 
circumstances connected with them give an 
idea of the controversies of the day such as they 
could not otherwise have obtained. What im- 
presses readers of our own time most is the 
unmeasured licence, even in regard to personal 
imputations, in which both parties indulged ,— 

Fool, beetle, ass, blockhead, liar, slanderer, apostate, 
idiot, wretch, ignoramus, vagabond, French vagabond, 
Burgundian slave—these, or their equivalents, are the 
epithets applied to Salmasius, page after page, and 
almost sentence after sentence, with marvellous reck- 
lessnese, and yet a most curious fertility and ingenuity 
in Latin Billingsgate. Every now and then, lest the 
mere successive smarts of these epithets, coming at 
irregular intervals, should not be enough, the lasbing is 
made continuous for a sentence or two, the subject 
being stopped for that amount of private attention to 
Salmasius, and three or four times there is a still longer 
stoppage, and King, Commonwealth, and bishops wait 
for some minutes while Salmesius is tied up. 

To us all this seems undignified and something 
worse. If Salmasius was all that Milton repre- 
sents him, why ehould he or the Council of 
State be troubled about his attacks? On the 
other hand, if his arguments had any power, 
they could not be weakened by showing that 
Salmasius was but a poor scholar, or that he was 
under subjection to his wife. For the attack on 
the latter point, there may be some excuse if it 
be true that it was the high Royalist politica 
of this lady, her scorn for anything low or 
Republican, that had compelled Salmasius to 
lend his pen to the Stadtbolder and Charles II. 
in the English controversy” ; but as admirers of 
Milton we cannot but regret that he should 
have soiled his own hands by the use of such 
weapons as these. When every allowance has 
been made for the atmosphere of the times, 
the heat which the struggle had induced, and 
the outrageous licence taken by controversialists 
— who can but wish that this noble pro- 

uction of Milton’s had not been defaced by such 
blots? Still, it produced even then an extraordinary 
impression, and the fame which it secured for its 
author in other countries, helped to make the 
Council more conscious of the value of the 
eminent man whom they had been fortunate 
enough to enlist for their service. It was this 
book, we are told, ‘‘ which made him, for the 
first time, a man of European note. From 
that year forward his name was more widely 
known in France, the United Provinces, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, 
and other foreign countries, than perhaps that 
of any man of the English Commonwealth after 
Cromwell; and from that year we may date 
the extraordinary eagerness of scholarly 
foreigners visiting London to see Milton and 
be introduced to him.” In illustration of this, 
Dr. Masson gives us a letter full of charming 
ossip of the London of that day, translated 
— tbe German of Christopher Arnold. He 
evidently bad access to what may be called the 
best circles, and all those most eminent men 
among the scholars of the times, such as Usher, 
Selden, Mylnes, and others, and had a keen 
eye for observing men and things, as well as a 

ever pen for describing them. He tells about 
the Independents who are now masters in the 
Church, and who preach most before magi- 
strates and notables,” and between whom and 
the Presbyterians St. Paul's appears to have 
been divided, the latter having the under- 
(pened art, while the former had the 

pper Church; of the pluralists of the 
time, for he says, They so increase the number 
of parochial livings and ecclesiastical offices that 
in divers places divines hold simultaneously as 
many strings to their bow as there are needed 
words for a hexameter,”; of the four working men 
whom he heard ‘‘ho ding forth as preachers 
extraordinary, in an obscure street near the 
Thames, called St. Lawrence-lane, or now 
commonly //eresy-strect”’ ; and of the Kauters, of 
whom he seems to have got a very low opinion, 
for he brands them ‘‘as essentially schismatics 
and violators of religion.” Altogether, this is 
a very curious bit of seventeenth-century 
correspondence, and gives us a little insight into 
the state of London at the time. Milton was 
one of those to whom be was introduced, and of 
him he tells us, ‘‘ The strenuous defender of the 
same (the Republic), Milton, enters readily into 
talk; his style is pure, and his writing most 
terse. Of the old English theologians and their 


commentaries on the books of Holy Scripture, 


the erudition of which I can attest, he seemed 
to me altogether to entertain a too harsh, if not 
an unjust opinion.” 

The notion which the German philosopher 
had got of the position held by the Indepen- 
dents at this time was no doubt correct, but 
they coald not be regarded in any true sense as 
constituting the State Church. Their influence, 
however, was in the ascendant, and in the 
anxious discussions which arose relative to what 
was called in the phraseology of the times the 
Propagation of the Gospel—a term under which 
were included all the difficult and tangled pro- 
blems as to the relations between Church and 
State—their leading ministers were consulted. 
We wish their opinions had been all that we 
could approve. But the idea that the State had 
a religious function, and was bound to uphold 
and propagate the truth, had been too deeply 
ingrained in their mind by the theory and prac- 
tice of centuries to be easily expelled. Least of 
all was it likely to be thus uprooted in the case 
of those whose spiritual life had been so largely 
nurtured by the Old Testament as that of the 
Puritans. It was only a few even of the most 
advanced, like Milton, who had fully grasped 
the principle of religious freedom, — we are, 
therefore, pleased to find so much liberality in 
the ‘‘ Proposals” submitted by the leading 
Independent ministers, with John Owen at their 
head, to the Committee for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. Dr. Masson gives us their sub- 
stance. The first is fatal to any idea of a priest- 
hood. Persons of godliness and gifts, though 
not ordained, to be allowed to preach, and to 
receive the public maintenance, when approved 
and called.“ Six godly persons, of whom two at 
least to be ministers,” are to recommend all can- 
didates, andacommitteeof ministers and others in 
every county to examine and approve them. No 
person to be required to take the sacraments, 
nor any minister to administer them when he 
does not see fit.“ There isa strange mixture 
throughout of respect for the individual con- 
science with an effort to maintain the authority 
of religion; of contempt for mere outward forms 
and ordinances with an appeal to law on behalf 
of godliness. To reconcile the two elements is 
impossible. Their presence here, and the incon- 
sistency they produce, can only help to show 
how unable is Independency to adapt itself to 
any system of State religion. The two follow- 
ing propositions supply a strange example of 
this contrariety. ‘‘ First, we are to have a law 
to be passed requiring all persons whatsoever 
within the nation ‘ to attend to the public preach- 
ing of the Gospel every Loru’s Day in places 
commonly allowed and usually called churches.’ 
There is State Churchism and the rule of the 
saints with a vengeance. But as if the Indepen- 
dency could neh be repressed, there follows an 
exception which practically does away with 
what has gone before—‘ —_ persons as 
through scruple of conscience/ do abstain from 
these — Here seems liberty enough, 


but the next proposal makes us half doubt 
whether the scruples to be respected 
are not those of extreme Puritans, ‘‘ Ex- 


planation to be made to those who scruple 
to attend consecrated places of worship, that 
such places are used merely for conveniency.” 
Dissenters from the State system may meet, 
but in places publicly known, and with the 
precaution (perhaps not unnatural in such a 
time of political disquiet) that they give notice 
to some magistrate of such their place of ordi- 
nary meetings.“ Those who rejected the funda- 
mentals of Christianity were forbidden to teach 
in opposition to them, and a schedule of fifteen 
“ Obristian fundamentals” was prepared, the 
public preaching against which was to be 
illegal.” Verily there was much to be learned 
before men understood the perfect law of liberty. 
But we must pause here, reserving for another 
article Dr. Masson’s interesting sketches of the 
State Church question of that time. 


AINGSLEY’S SERMONS. 


Canon Kingsley—or why should we not say 
what we all say to ourselves when we think of 
him as we do of a familiar friend, Charles 
Kingsley P—did not, happily, stand alone in his 
day and generation as a preacher of righteous- 
ness, but this is the character by which he was 
pre-eminently distinguished, and this is the 
characteristic which sbines forth in these ser- 
mons. A loving and tender man, above most 
men of our age ; overflowing in his affections to 
family and friends, wide in sympathy for all 
suffering, both that he knew and that he did 
not know, and yet, and therefore, a severely 
righteous man. His moral instincts, iu common 


* All Saints Day and Other Sermons. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KINGsLey, M. A., late Rector of Eversley and 
Canon of Westminster, Eaited by ths Rev. W. Har- 
oe M. A., Rector of Briogton, (C. Keagan Paul and 


with those of all pure men, made him pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the pain of seeing and 
knowing of sin. He from it; he 
abhorred it; he preached ayainst it, but 
always with the joyful feeling and the confi- 
dent proclamation that the sinner could be 
sa ved from his sin. Shams—the shams of what 
is called the religious world ” especially —he 
held not only in detestation, but in scornful 
contempt, not a little of which we find ex- 
—— in the volume before us. Here we have, 
esides, manly Christian — 4 and vigour, 
and, in the midst of all that he saw and felt, 
which bent his soul to the ‘ground, faith un- 
daunted and confidence supreme in the eternal 
righteousness. 


lf Charles Kingsley had attempted to be an 
exegetical — or a dry theological 
preacher, or a formal, firet, second, and thirdly 
preacher, he would probably have been as con- 
spicuous a failure in the pulpit as some other 
men who do not preach in the manner in which 
it is natural to them to preach. Guthrie, we 
are told, preached in all these styles, until, 
one day at a dinner party, somebody said to 
him, Mr. Guthrie, if you would preach as you 
talk, you would be one of the most successful 
preachers of the age.” Guthrie took the hint, 
and, henceforward, preached as he talked— 
that is, in his most natural and open manner. 
In such manner, natural to himself, Charles 
Kingsley preached. The sermons before ut are 
characteristic specimens. They are not very 
logical; the thoughts are pot particularly 
well arranged—indeed they sometimes jumble 
together and overleap each other in an almost 
helter-skelter fashion, but we feel that they 
come fresh from the quick heart and ardent 
soul of a man who was alive to the real neces- 
sities of the real men and women around him. 
Even as they are printed—and this is not often 
felt—we are conscious of the urgent personality 
of the man; that we have a man, and not merely 
a — page, speaking to us, or the melan- 
holy and ghostly mockery of some new scien- 
tific instruments. That is the test of living 
personal power, derived from living truthfulness. 


We have said that it was a happy thing that 
Charles Kingsley never attemp to preach 
dry theological sermons, but we have in these 
sermons some of the most robust theology that 
has ever been preached. Take the first. It 
was given on the Roman Catholic festival, 
borrowed by the English Establishment, called 
All Saints’ Day,” and is based on that grand 

assage where the A lyptical prophet 

escribes the great multitude which no man 
could number,” standing before the Throne and 
worshipping. Kingsley describes these, as they 
are described in the Sermon on the Mount; he 
points out the reason and necessity of their 
adoration, and then he seizes the exact theo- 
logical truth appropriate to it“ absolute moral 
admiration ”’ :— 

I think, with all humility, that the key to all these 
hymns—whethber of angels or of men, or of mere nature] 
things—is the first hymu of all; the hymn which shows 
that, however grateful to God for what He has done for 
them those are whom the Lamb bas redeemed by His 
blood to God, out of every kindred, and nation, and 
tongue; yet, nevertheless, the hymn of hymns is that 
which = s not of gratitude, but of absolute moral 
admiration—the hymn which glorifies God, not for that 
which He is to man, not for that which He is to the 
universe, but for that which He is absolutely and in 
Himself—that which He was before all worlds, and 
would be still, though the whole universe, all created 
things, and time, and space, and matter, and ev 
created spirit likewise, should be annihilated for ever. 
Aud what is that 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and 
is, and is to come.” 

Turn to another sermon, ‘‘ The Lord coming 
to His Temple.” Most of us have asked how 
the Saviour would be received if He were to come 
to us now. The preacher endeavours to show 
how He might be received. What manner of 
person He would be we know—all gentleness, 
courtesy, tenderness, „ sympathy, but 
„combined with stateliness, even awfulness, 
when awe was needed.” He might adapt him- 
self to us, as He did to those of old; He might 
for a time be listened to gladly, but, while 
fascinating some, be utterly hated by others. 
But how long would His influence last? The 
preacher replies, It lasted, we know, in Judea 
of old, for some three years—and then — 

But Iam not going to say that any such tragedy is 
possible now. It would be an insult to Him; an insult 
to the gracious influences of His Spirit, the gracious 
teaching of His Church, to say that of our generation, 
however unworthy we may be of our high calling in 
Christ. And yet, if He had appeared in any country 
of Christend: m only four hundred years ago, might He 
not have e:.dured an even more dreadful death than that 
of the cross? 

But doubtiess, no persona) barm would bappen to 
Him here. Only there might come a day, in which, as 
in Judwa of old, after He had said these thivgs, many 
were offended, and walked no more with Him”: when 
bis hearers and admirers would grow fewer and more 
few, some through bigotry, some through envy, some 
through fickleness, some through cowardice, till He was 
left alone with a little knot of earnest disciples ; who 
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might diminish, alas, but too rapidly, wen they found 
that He, as in Judea of old, did not intend to become 
the head of a new sect, and to gratify their ambition 
and vanity by making them His delegates. And so the 
world, the religious world as well as the rest, might let 
Him go His way, and vanish from the eyes and minds of 
men, leaving behind little more than a regret that one 
so gifted and 80 fascinating should have proved—l 
hardly like to say the words, and yet they must be said 
—ro unsafe and so unsou d a teacher. 


Can we not imagine Charles Kingsley 
necessarily thinking, and therefure necessarily 
saying that ? 

What a practical sermon that is on the law 
of God after the inward man” and the other 
law—but we cannot quote. And what an 
illogical sermon that is on — Punishment, 
—but we will not quote. sermon exactly 
fitting the time in which we are writing is that 
on Good Friday, and another on Easter Sunday. 
We have r within a few days past, in a 
popular daily journal, of how, in large numbers 
of churches in the metropolis, on Good Friday, 
many of the people appeared in mourning as 
1 to the occasion. How apt is 


The question for us is, how onght wo to keep it? that 
is, what sort of thoughts ought to be in our minds upon 
this day? Now, many most excellent and pious per- 
sons, and most pious books, seom to think that we 
ought to-day to think as much as possible of the suffer. 
ings of our Blessed Lord; and because we cannot, of 
course, understand or imagine the sufferings of His 
Spirit, to think of what we can, that is, His bodily suffer- 
ings. They, therefore, seem to wish to fill our minds 
with the most painful pictures of agony, and shame, 
and death, and sorrow; and not only with our Lord's 
sorrows, but with those of His Blessed Mother, and of 
the disciples, and the holy women who stood by His 
cross ; they wish to stir us up to pity and horror, aud 
to bring before us the saddest parts of Holy Scripture, 
such as the Lamentations of Jeremiah; as well as 
dwell at great length upon very psinful details, which 
may be all quite true, but of which Scripture says 
nothing; and so to make this a day of darkness, aud 
sorrow, and horror, just such as it would have been to 
us if we had stood by Christ’s cross, like these holy 
women, without expecting Him to rise again, and 
believing that all was over—that all hope of Isracl's 
being redeemed was gone, and that the wicked Jews 
had really conquered that perfectly good, and al- 
mirable Saviour, and put Him out of the world for ever. 
Now, I judge no man; to his own master ho stan eth or 
falleth ; yea, and he shall s.and, for God is able to 
make him stand. But it does seem to me that these 
good people are seeking the living among the dead, 
and forgetting that Christ is neither on the cross nor 
in the tomb, dat that He ia risen ; and it seems to me 
better to bid you follow today the Bible and the 
Church service, and to think of what they tell you tu 
think of. 


And how the preacher’s common-sense strips 
the artificial from the real—the unnatural from 
the natural :— 


We may try to put ourselves in the place of the dis- 
ciples and the Virgin Mary, as they stood by Jesus’ 
cross; but we cannot do it, for they saw Him on the 
cross, and ane that He was lost to them for ever; 
they saw Him die, and gave up all hope of His rising 
again. And we know that Christ is not lost to us for 
ever. We know Christ is not on the cross, but at the 
rizht hand of God iu bliss and glory unspeakable. We 
may be told to watch with the three Maries at the 
tomb of Christ; but we cannot do as they did, for they 
thought that all was over, and brought sweet spices to 
embalm His body, which they thought was in the 
tomb ; and we know that all was not over, that His 
body is not in the tomb, that the grave could not bolt 
Him, that His body is ascended into heaven; that 
instead of Hix body needing spicea to embalm it, it is 
His body which emba!ms all heaven and earth, and is 
the very lifeof the world, and food which preserves 
our souls and bodies to everlasting life. We are not in 
the place of those biessed women ; God has vot put us 


in their place, and we cannot put ourselves into their 


place; and if we could and did, by any imaginations 
of our owa, we should only tell ourselves a liv. Good 
Friday was to them indeed a day of darkueas, horror, 
disappointment, all but despair; because Easter Day 
had not yet come, and Christ had not yet risen. But 
Good Friday cannot be a day of darkness to us, because 
Christ bas risen, and we know it, and cannoi forget 
it; we cannot forget that Easter dawn, when the Sud of 
Righteousness arose, never to set again. 


But we must not go on quoting. We can 


only add that these sermons are alive with 


thought for the hopeless sinner, the struggling 
saint, and not less for the sham Christian of 


to-day. We may say, also, that they are very | 
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brief, perhaps only ‘‘ quarter-of-an-hour ” 
sermons; but, as we have found that very little 
may be said in an hour, so we have found that 
very much may be said in the extremely briefer 
period—when a man has much to say. 


““DECEIVERS ETER.“ 
Mrr, Lovett Cameron’s novel is neither tery 


_* Deceivers Ever. 


tiee, to give an outline of the story as the best 
means of showing the style of the authoress : — 


The heir of the estate of Cheriton is a young man, Philip 
Dallas. At the time of the story, however, it was 
occupied by an uncle and his daughter, Ella. The old 
father was becoming anxious about his daughter's 
future, and formed a plan for inviting his nephew 
to Cheriton. There bad been some estrangement 
between the two. Notwithstanding his mothers cau- 
tions not to fall in love, and Ella’s predisposition 
against him, they became great friends. Jack Ormsby, 
an intimate friend of Philip’s, was sent by Lady Althea, 
Philip’s mother, to 1 decoyed Lome ; but, owing to 
an accident, Jack to stay at Cheriton some ~~ * 
which, with the intention of rr n 0 
=> into weeks. While the old man’s heart 

made glad by Philip's confessions of love 
towards Ella, Ella becomes captive to Jack 
Ormsby. Before havi come to Cheriton, how- 
ever, Jack Ormsby had been engaged to a young 
lady called Clarice Newton. Soon after Mr. Ormsby 
took his departure, Lady Althea sent a note to Uheriton, 
requesting that Ella should stay with her for a time; 
her purpose in this being to keep her son under her own 
eye ; and as Philip was determined to see Ella sho thought 
it better for her to go there than for him to go to 
Cheriton. Ella, after she arrived at her aunt's house, 
and after a few days had passed was told by a friend 
that Jack Ormsby had been for months engaged to an 
empty, shallow woman called Clarice Newton. Soon 
after this she received a telegram saying that her father 
was ill, and she had to leave. The od man died soon 
after her arrival at Cheriton. Her aunt then asked Ella 
to come and stay with her, and after some pressing Ella 
agreed to the proposal. Her aunt was very anxions 
that Philip should travel round the world, and, in bis 
absence, she wanted Ella to marry a Mr. Snell, a mil 
lionaire, but to this Ella would not listen. Lady Althea 
then took a little cottage at North Rocks, and invited 
Mr. Ssell to stay with them. Jack, by this time, was 
married; and Mr. and Mrs. Ormsby lied there, and 
some more of Lidy Althéa's frieuds, Owing to a dif- 
ference with Ella, Lady Althea sert her from the house, 
and she was compelled to try and earn her own living. 
When Philip came home he was so annoyed at his 
mother's behaviour that they quarrelled, and he went 
to live at the estate at Cheriton. Meanwhile, Jack 
Ormsby was dying neglected in a hospital, his wife all 
the time hunting for pleasure. Philip contrived to fetch 
Ella to see the dying man, and he was forgiven before 
he died. There is not much difficulty in guessing the 
end: notwithstanding Lady Althea’s well-laid plans to 
prevent it, Ella became once more mistress of Cheriton, 

This brief outline is enough to show that for 
those who want such things there is lovo- 
making, and a certain kind of plot, in plenty. 

The following is a fair picture in Mes. Camo 
ron’s ordinary manver. It describes Jack 
Ormsby and Ella :— 

They get into the boat, and Jack punts her out into 
the middle of the lake—out into the water lilies, among 
whose fat, fleshy stems, the boa! comes to an anchor of 
itself. No night in all the years sho has lived seems to 
E la half so lovely as this. Surely the moon is brighter 
to-night, and the stars are in greater numbers, and the 
lights and shadows lie more tonderly over the face of 
the world! She sits at the end of the boat, and looks 
up at the heavens with a great glad joy in her lovely 
eyes, and Jack sits 48 to her, and looks at her, 
and as he looks curses his hard fate and his bad luck. 

Hardlv bad luck—say rather perverse inde- 
cision. In the heart of Mrs. Cameron’s flowers 
lodges a worm; her idyls tend to transform 
themselves into satires before our eyes; but 
this she would say probably is because she tries 
to paint life as she findsit. But she struggles 
to be true to her title :— 

Jack could bave loved her well enough, he thinks to 
himself, were he not tied to that other woman in 
London. And then there comes into his soul a sudden 
swift flash of thankfulness that he is so bound, tor Jack 
Ormsby knows at bis heart that had ne never heard of 


Clarice Newton ho would not have asked Ella Dallas to 


be his wife. 

Lady Althea’s words still ring in his ears— 
„She has not a penny! she has not a penny !” 
He said to himself that he was not sorry that 
his honour bound lim to Clarice, else who 
knows if the moonlight and the sweot influences 
of the lovely night might not have been too 
much for his strength of mind. Aud so, too 
truly, according ito Mrs. Cameron, ‘‘ Men are 

But now and then we must say that Mrs. 
Cameron is too prosaic, as when sho lets the 
sentiment and aroma fly off in such materialisms 


as this: The taste of her kisses was still frosh 


upon his lips.” 


SCOTTISH BORDER.”* 


Professor Veitch has treated his favourite 
theme with the fulness, but also with the saga- 
city and sense of proportion, that we should 
have expected from him. IIe gors to the 
foundations; but that is only for the purpose of 
explaining how the structure came to be what it 


— nor very high, but it is readable. Her is. He deals in a very efficient manner with 
analysis of human nature does not go far, but | the logy, the philology, and the ethnology 
it suffices for her purposes. She writes grace- of the subject, but never in such detail as to 
fully, and can set down a pleasant little bit of | weary us. He is not concerned with these sub- 
description; but now and then she allows a | jects in themselves, but only in their relation to 
prosaic or slang phrase to slip in and somewhat | the poetry, and we soon find that if he becomes 
il her finest effects. In justice to her we analytic itis only that he may be the more suc- 


nk it right, in opposition to our usual prac- e ica e 
~ | © The History and Poetry of the Scuttish Border. By 
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various causes co-operated to produce what is 
assuredly one of the most remarkable literary 
outbursts on record. Above most things, 
Border poetry is the legitimate growth of the 
soil and of the circumstances, and the percep- 
tion of this truth has guided Professor Veitch 
through his work. If now and then it seems to 
us that in his effort after exhaustiveness he has 
become somewhat fantastic, as in his claim for 
the Skaldic or Scandinavian influence as being 
so efficient in the old Border poetry, and in his 
attempt to establish a claim even for King 
Arthur aod Merlin as border heroes, yet his 
fine instincts carry him along for most part suc- 
cessfully, In adopting the latter idea he but 
follows Mr. Skene in his ‘‘ Four Ancient Books 
of Wales,” in which that writer certainly 
showed alike great research and great in- 
genuity. Many readers will be particularly 
interested in following Professor Veitch’s 
arguments with regard to the bearing of the 
Scottish wars of independence on the derelop- 
ment of Border poetry; but for ourselves wo 
confess that the most interesting part of the 
book has been the ninth chapter, dealing with 
the features of the Border life and character in 
the medioval period, and the latter chapters 
descriptive of the qualities of the Border poetry. 
A quiet eloquence suffuses many passages here 
we feel that the author is not only a full 
man through years of reading and ‘research, 
but a poet who can imaginatively aud truly 
recall the old life, the old circumstances, and 
reproduce them, adding many a touch and remi- 
niscence and picture, which could only have 
come from the pen of one who has wandered in 
the district at all seasons, and verified impres- 
sions by leisurely visits to the places. Nor does 
this in any way retard him in his endeavour 
after coherent scientific exactness. Critics may 
sometimes differ from him, but they will respect 
his industry and his controlled enthusiasm. 
This is one passage which may be taken to bear 
out what we have said :— 

It was the flame of the beacon fire along these valleys 
and streams, so often lit, which fased the people into a 
common body, kept hen true to their allegiance t» the 
Seottish King and the Scottish nationality. Hate and 
resistance to the Southerner, the common interest of 
self defence, bandel them into a uvity among them- 
selves, and kept them from breaking off from the King 
who reigned over them, but really only ruled in Fife 
and the Lothians. It was to them a rallying centro 
against a common and powerui foe, and little more than 
this. The “Hammer of the Scots —and those who 
continued bammeriog, while they thought to break 
—only welded them at every stroke into a harder and 
more inseparable nationality. It is sometimes said that 
Scotland carries no lesson for Listory. Nothing is less 
true. The history of Sco land bas been a perpetual 
protest against desp tism. Its lesson is, first, the power 
of individualism ; and, latterly that of the rights of 
conscience, It was well, not only for Britain, but for 
Europe, that there was one people at least, who from 
the first, could not brock, aud had the spirit to with- 
stand, Government by unq:alified prerogative and the 
arroganc)s of feudal dominion. It was a grand 
instinct which led them to feel that the will of 
one man never could be counted upon as a righteous 
law for a nation. , The weakness of central 
authority led to the constitution of clanship among the 
Borderers. Of the King or his power, the Borderers— 
especially those in the central and mountainous dis- 
tricts—knew little, ani their respect for bim or it was 
no greater than their knowledge, It was through the 
combination of the clan that the Borderers protected 
themselves from each other. It was alsoin this way 
that the chiefe or principal men of the d ff reut dis- 
tricts exercised discipline on those who adhered to 
them; and it was through their chiefs that the Crown 
was able to control the lawlessuess of their followers, 
by making the heals of the name or clan surety to 
satisfy persons injured or to bring the offender to 
trial. As, however, it not unfr quently happened that 
both chief and man were engaged in the same lawless 
act, depredation on a neighbour's property or attack on 
his person, the system was far from being effective in 
repression, It was necessary forthe King direotly to 
interfere ; and occasionally a vigorous monarch would 
make himself felt. When outrages became very 
clamant, the King would suddenly appear in person, 
with, of course, a strong bodyguard, before the gate of 
some notorious reiver, avd hang bim there and then, or 
carry him off straightway to Edinburgh never to see his 
Border keep again. 

It was a kind of rough justice that fell to 
the lot both of wronged and wronger ia these 
days. But what is here said is certainly true, 
that the individuality and freedom which were 
fostered alongside of a keen common interest 
has been vital in the religious history of Scot- 
land, as well as in its literature ani poetry. 
Professor Veitch's book is full of knowledge, 
and it is pervaded by that poetic spirit and 
enthusiasm without which the theme, however 
skilfully treated, would be lacking in the one 
thing essential to it. 


TWO AMERICAN REVIEWS. 

We have before us the last two numbers of 
the International Review, which is fully up to 
its usual standard. Tue number for November- 
December contains a very finished sonnet to the 
memory of John Lothrop Motley, by William 
Cullen Bryant; besides a very fair article on 
„ Schopenhauer's Philosophy,” by Charles F. 
Twiuing; and a somwhat pretentious one by 
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Mr. Schutz Wilson on the ‘‘ Non-Dramatic in 
Shakespeare,” of which, we think, he ingeniously 
makes far too much. Mr. Hamerton's Art 
Letter is, of course, excellent. The January- 
February number is, however, a still better 
1 to our thinking. It contains two sonnets 

y Whittier on Thiere, which are very fine as 
regards sentiment, but are strangely irregular 
in form. Mr. Freeman, escaping for a time 
from the toils of the Eastern Question, sets 
down his first impressions of Athens in such a 
manner as shows how fresh and naive and 
delightful hecan be, suggesting that political 
strife does not tend to mellow the minds of 
either side. This is good :— 


The fame of Athens is a fame which stands alongside 
the fame of Rome. If she has not been, like Rome, the 
mistress of a realm of direct authority, she bas had 
hardly less power as the mistress of u realm of indirect 
influence and of direct example. Athens leavened the 
world ; she leavened Kome herself. Without Athers 
cven the old Rome could not have been at all. Rome 
ruled mankind with the twofold sword of the warrior 
and the law-giver. Athens brought the world, not 
under ber rule, but under her dominion, by the magic 
of a purely intellectual supremacy. It was something 
to be the chosen home of art, poetry, and history, and 
J but the great democracy was yot more. 

he higbest claims of Athens on the memory of man is 
to have been the parent state of justice and freedom, 
the spot where men learned that freedom and order 
could walk side by side, where assembled thousands 
first learned to listen to the appeals of rival speakers, 
and to decide by a peaceful vote between them. 


Learning is represented by a very laboured 
article—‘' The Second Harvest at Olympia,“ by 
Professor Curtius, of Berlin; Mr. David A. 
Wells discusses the elements of national wealth; 
Major Berley Poore is eloquent on Samner’s 
Place in History; and Baron von Holtzondorff 
sheds light on the Principles of Imperial 
Federalism in Germany”; while Professor 
Sumner — bimself to ( Money and its 
Laws,“ and Mr. Alexander H. Stephens dis- 
cusses warmly tho Count of the Electoral 
Vote,” which is of course, most interesting to 
American readers ; Dr. Samuel Osgood gives the 
first half of a paper on Modern Love,” the 
purpose of which is to reveal the changed 
atmosphere brought to the sentiment of love in 
modern days through Rousseau and his in- 
fluence—taking for typical illustration Goethe 
and his Werther. Dr. Osgood may of course 
qualify his positions; but at present it seems to 
us he makes more of Wertherism than Goethe 
himself would have done. A notion of Dr. 
Osgood’s high-pitched style may be formed from 
this extract :— 


In Goethe a new style of man was born into the 
world, and alike by his personal qualities and his position 
he led a t revolution and tried not wholly in 
vain to © a great reconciliation. The classic and 
romantic ages had gone before him, aud he was pre- 
eminently the modern man and the leader of the modern 
age, which is trying to bring the classic and romantic 
together, under new and stirring conditions. It is 
not necersary or advisable to enter iato the particulars 
of hie life, rich as are the materials which every year 
is accumulating upon our hands. It is enough to say 
now that his personality and his position alike fitted 
bim for his work, and both went well together. A 
born t, he had in his birthplace a congenial home, 
and Frankfort-ou-Main, the seat of the old German 
Empire, fitly cradled this imperial soul. He was the 
mere ready for his new empire, which was to be so 
largely democratic, by not being born aristocratic. 
He came of a race of tradesmen, yet he was twice well 
born by being the son of a vigorous, intelligent father 
avd a great-hearted bright-witted mother, and b 
adding to this worthy heredity of blood a good bert. 
tage of culture. He lived frum the first in the best 
hfe and thought in that city where tbe old empire and 
the new commerce so combined their powers aod their 
lessons; and from the best books and people he learned 
the ancient wisdom of the Scriptures aod the classics; 
and he was equally earnest to catch the spirit of piety 
from a devotee like Fräulein von Klettenberg, and to 
plunge isto the mysteries of Spinoza, whcse ra 

thuma he hunted up and studied. He seems to hare 

nown a little of everything, and to have known it by 
heart. He took fire in turn from Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, and German ages, and he threw himself 
into the mystical thought and passion of the East. 
All the while he was himself, and with all his genial 
openness to influence from art, letters, and society, he 
was as original as he was susceptible, as productive as 
he was receptive. Ile was froin boyhood what he did 
not cease to be at fuurscore, a famous lover; and the 
love that obs so mand men of their wits seemed. to 
brighten bis wits and quicken his invention. In his 
teens he had more than once put his passion into verse, 
and the second part of Faust,” which he finished shortly 
before his death, ends like the cadence of a lifelong 
love-song. This swan as he was dying did not stop, 
but deepened the rapture of the old romance, That 
swan song dies not away into nothingness, but deepens 
into the eternitie-. 

The Biblioteca Sacra bas an able article 
on Recent Thought iu its bearings on T bheo- 
logy,“ in which due credit is given to Llerbert 
Spencer for reserving eo fully tho existence of 
the Supreme” in opposition to those who 
stupidly class him with mere agnostics; but 
the writer adds :—‘‘ Indeed, so fundamental is 
this existence of the Supreme to Spencer's 
Philosophy, that one could almost wish that 
philosuphy itself was not sv vulnerable.” Theo- 
ries of Atonement” are very able discussed, 
and there is an article of more general interest 
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on a Century of War and its Lessons,“ in 
which we find some fresh ideas. One great 
point lies in the stress given to the thought of 
this paragraph :-— 

it is not true that no hatred remains after combat 
and that combatants easily forget their quarrels, and 
become personal friends. Our sectional animosities 
teach otherwise; and Germany and France, now at 
peace, are eyeing each other in a way that bodes no 
good for them or for the world. Whilst nominally at 
peace, with the exception of Russia and Turkey, 
Europe is paying the expenses of war, and supporting 
at least three millions of men as her peace establish- 
ment. The figures from this last New Year's Court 
Almanac” of Gotba are not festive, as they gire us 
with Christmas the census of the standing armies of 
the world in round numbers :— England, 228,000 ; Italy, 
205,000 ; Austria, 257.000; Germany, 401,000; France, 
490,000; Russia in Europe, 540,000 combatants, be- 
sides 82,000 non-combatants ; and the whole account 
foots not far from 4,000,000 of men as the present peace 
establishment of the civilised world. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Bible English, Chapters on Old and Disused 
Expressions, etc. By the Rev. T. Lewis Davres, 
M.A, (George Bell and Sons.) This is a good idea 
well carried out, although the idea itself is not 
altogether original. Mr. Davies has selected and 
classified the old English words and forms of ex- 
pression to be found in the Bible, but he has not 
been content with merely explaining them, as 
almost any lazy man might do. He has given 
illustrations of their use, derived, evidently, 
from a considerable acquaintance with old English 
literature. We give one specimen—which is better 
than any description :— 

Jolly” is regarded as slang, and is a word which 
schoolboys work harder than any other, but it was 
employed in serious compositions. Latimer, in ove of 
his sermons, exclaims, ‘* Oh! there is a writer bath a 
— toxt here, and his name is Dionysius (i. 209). 
‘uller writes, ‘‘ In the forty-ninth of bis (Henry III.) 
reign no leas than sixty-four abbots and thirty-six priors 
(a jolly number), with the Master of the Temple, were 
summoned to Parliament.” In the following passage 
from Howell's letters and from Shakespeare, jolly is 
used, as it so often is now, as equivalent to“ very.” ‘‘ The 

oung Prince Palatine and his brother Privce Robert, 
aving got a jolly considerable army in Holland,” &e. 
(Howe I., vi., 29) ; and Katherine says to Petruchio :~ 


is like you'll prove a jolly surly groom, 

That take it on you at the first so round y.” 
Bible Plants. Their History, &. By Joun 
Smiru, A.L.S. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) It is 
Canon Farrar who says that no one ought to attempt 
critical comment without study and unless he is 
a trained scholar. Of Mr. Smith’s training for this 
work there can be no question. He was for years 
connected with Kew Gardens, where, he says, I 
was often appealed to by visitors and others for in. 
formation respecting the plants of the Bible, some 
requesting to be shown the shittim, syca- 
more,” &c., and they were, however, much 
surprised when told that many, such as byssop, 
balm, myrrh, lily of the valley, tares, nuts, 
apple, aad cheanut trees spoken of in the Bible, 
were quite different from plants known by those 
names in this country.” Mr. Smith has gone 
through the whole of the plants—about a hundred 
—but a few, he says, cannot be identified with any 
certainty. However, he has done all that it was 
possible to do, and produced certainly the most 
accurate and exhaustive work upon this subject. 

There are some good illustrations by Mr. Fitch. 
Heroes of South African Discovery. By N. 
D’Anvers, Author of Heroes of North African 
Discovery.” (Marcus Ward and Co.) Mr. D’Anvers 
has here produced a very interesting and readable 
book—a wortby companion to the former one. He 
has read carefully in his department of literature, 
and, though not aiming particularly at the high 
picturesque, manages to present now and then a 
very striking passage. Beginning with the earliest 
colonisation of the Cape he traces the gradual 
advancing waves of exploration and missionary 
effort from the times of Moffat down to the close of 
Mr. Stanley’s great journey in search of Living- 
stone. Though he cannot be expected to detail 
matters fully, he seizes fairly well the leadirg 
facts, and creates the interest of a clear and con- 
nected narrative. For young people especially the 
book should be found interesting, the more that it 
is well printed and well illustrated, and may thus 

be recommended as a suitable gift or prize book, 
Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. With Poems 
formerly printed with his or attributed tohim. Edited, 
with amemoir, by Rovenr Bett. Revised Edition, 
in Four Volumez, With a preliminary essay by the 
Rev. W. W. Sxrar, M.A. (George Bell and Sons.) 
Careful comparative criticism bas recently been 
much at work on Chaucer, as on other English 
classics, and has yielded results which have brought 
clear light to mavy doubtful things io bis text. 
Particularly has it been demonstrated that 
amongst others, the Dream of Chaucer” The 
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Romaunt of the Rose The Flower and the Leaf” 
„The Court of Love” the Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale The Complaint of a Lover's Life” 
A Praise of Women” and Eight Goodly 
Questions,” are not Chaucer’s, and here Mr, Skeat— 
pace Mr. Minto and others—gives fair and conclu- 
sive reasons why, though not Chaucer’s, they were 
attributed to him. This edition is particularly 
valuable for four reasons: — I. Not only are the 
doubtful poems reserved for a closing section, but 
the reason which determines their relegation to it 
are fully given. 2. To each of the poems, besides 
the general introduction, is prefixed a special intro- 
duction, in which the bibliography is fully given 
along with any peculiar circumstance connected 
with the origin and the history of the piece. 
These introductcry notes, though sufficiently full, 
are not too detailed for general use. 3 A very 
valuable series of textual notes are given at the 
foot of each page. 4. The edition bas been done 
with much care and labour, and is admirably 
printed. On the whole, we bave no hesitation in 
saying that this is one of the very best editions of 
Chaucer to be found, and possesses the great advan- 
tage over most others in its thorough orderly 
arrangement. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
A Historical and Speculative Exposition. By the 
Rev. Joseru Miiter, D. D. On the whole, the 
reading of a book about the Thirty-nine Articles is 
not generally to have the most interesting of read- 
ing, and we are obliged to say that Mr. Miller's 
work is not at all likely to prove an exception to 
the rule. We say is not likely, because this is only 
Vol. L, and the author bas only reached the fifth 
Article. The style of the work is somewhat ambi- 
tious. Mr. Miller, as far as we can yet judge, 
intends to exhaust all the sources of the history of 
theology and of theological speculation. He takes 
us back to the beginning of the Church. He takes 
us, not altogether in an uninteresting way, through 
tue old, old controversies, worn, centaries ago, all 
to rags, and the result, of course, is, as far as he 
has gone, that he agrees in the Articles, and that 
he intends to show the absolute truth of all of them. 
Wonderful Articles ! when they will command such 
assent, so that when you work from them back- 
wards, and then to them forwards, what the com - 
promising theologians of three centuries ago made 
up their mind sometimes to express and sometimes 
to dodge is all Christian truth, and there is 
no more. Verily, the influence of authority in 
matters of opinion” is extraordinary 

The Seven Topics of the Christian Faith. By the 
Rev. P. Mactanew. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
Mr. Maclaren is Professor of Systematic Theology 
in Union College, Adelaide, and he asserts that this 
small work is a Manual of Theology,” both 
orthodox and unsectarian.” Better than most 
works of strong pretension, this somewhat fulfils its 
purpose. The author, holding the position that he 
does, could hardly do otherwise than intend to be 
unsectarian, Union College being supported 
equally by the Baptist Union, the Congregational 
Union, the Presbyterians, and now the Bible Chris- 
tians. We find in the treatment of the topics a 
good deal of clearness, with here and there signs, if 
not of independent thought, at least of independent 
expression. The range, too, is wide; but, on the 
whole, and notwithstanding ap apparent desire not 
to be so, the author is more ambitious than pro- 
found. And he is to be almost pitied who can 
reproduce his study of the mind completed twenty 
years ago. ” 

Rays from the Sun of Righteousness, by the Rev. 
Ricuagp Newton, D. D. (Wesleyan Conference 
Office), are familiar addresses with anecdotes, after 
this author's customary style, which is sometimes 
pretty good, often rather bad, and nearly always 
very loose. Still, there are thousands of people 
who, happily or unhappily, do not know a good 
style from a bad one, or, iadeed, that there is any 
difference between the two. Dr. Newton, with his 
anecdotes, will suit them. 


PRoresTantism Ix Srain.—Last week, on Tues- 
day and the three following days, the Protestant 
clergymen and directore of the missions and schools 
in several provinces of Spain met in Madrid, with 
the permission of the Government, io the Scotch, 
Swiss, Methodist, and other chapels, to hear reports 
and discuss the affairs of their respective missions. 
There were more than a hundred delegates. Tho 
first meeting was held in the Presbyterian Chapel, 
the audience being mostly com of the midd 
and working classes. A vote of thanks was passed 
and forwarded to the Evangelical Alliance in Great 


Britain for its efforts in favour of the Spanish Pro- 


testants. Favourable re of the progress of the 
work were also given. The proceedings were carried 
on in the Spanish language. 
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THE “REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH.” 


Many of the parishioners of Littlehampton 
objecting to the Ritualistic observances in the 
arish » Bet have erected another building in the 
town styled the St. Saviour’s Reformed Episcopal 
Church. The arrangement was to open the edifice 
for public worship on Thursday. and in view of the 
effect which such a step was likely to produce, the 
zisbop of Chichester has addressed a letter to the 
members of the Church of England in Littlehampton 
in the following terms :— 

My dear bretbren,—A notice having been put forth 
that on Thursday next “St. Saviour’s Reformed Epis: 
copal Church will be opened by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Gregg,” it is my duty to remind you that the Church of 
England, as by law established, is the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church in this realm, and that no other body of 
Christians bas any right to that title. From the time 
that your forefathers wero converted to the faith of 
Jesus Christ the Church of the South Saxons bas con- 
tinued within this county and diocese to the present 
day. The succession of bishops, first of Selsey, aft«r- 
wards of Chichester, has never been broken. The 
Church of England, in which sussex was com- 
prehended, reformed itself more than three cen- 
turies ago. It then rejected the usurped autho- 


rity of the Pope of Rome, and the false 
doctrines and superstitions by which Rome bad 
overlaid the true faith. But it remaine/, and is 


still the original Church of the nation. Reformed, 
because it has cast off Roman error ; episcopal, because 
it adheres to the Apostolic form of Church Govern. 
ment, The reformation of the Church was effected in 
a solemn and legal manner, and ratified by the clergy 
in their Convocation and by the laity in Parliament. 
But the so-called Reformed Episcopal Church now for 
the first time appearing among you is the creation of 
certain individuals who of their own will and motion 
have set it up in plain opposition to the ancient aud 
lawful Church of this nation. It is simply a self-con- 
stituted body, and if it stood on the same und as 
the Nonconformist bodies in England I should not 
have thought it necessary to interfere; but thore is 
a great difference between the Nonconformist bodies 
and this new ‘‘ Reformed Episcopal Church.” The 
Nonconformist bodies, with the single exception of 
the Roman Catholics, reject the authority of bishops ; 
and therefore are so distinctly separated from the 
Established Church that none can mistake the one 
fur the other; but, inasmuch as the self-styled ‘‘ Re- 
formed Episcopal Church” professes to adhere to the 
government of the Church by bishops, there is 
danger that members of the Church of England may 
be misled, and may join this new Church, being 
ignorant that by so doing they separate themselves from 
the communion of the Church of Englard. It is also 
announced that a bisLop of this Reformed Ep'scopal 
Church will shortly hold a confirmation in Littlehamp- 
ton. Iam, therefore, constrained solemnly to warn you 
that any bishop officiating in this diocese without my 
sanction is an intruder, Whether really a bishop or 
not (and there are grave doubts whether the bishops of 
this Reformed Episcopal Church” have been lawful'y 
consecrated), he commits, by thus intruding, au open 
act of schisw, in direct violation of the laws of God and 
His Chureb, And I do hereby further warn you that if 
any members of the Church of England shall, after this 
notice, seck confirmation at the hands of such a bishop, 
they will be partakeors of his tranegression, and that no 
blessing can be expected to follow such ministrations. 
I address these words of serious caution to you because 
—however unworthy of so great a charge—I am, by 
God's permission, the chief pastor of this diocese, and | 
earnestly and affectiovuately commend them to your 
consideration, being now, as always, 
Your faithful friend and bishop, 
R. CICESTER. 

The Rev. Dr. Gregg, in 7 the first church 
in England in connection with the Keformed Episco- 
pal Church, which bas been erected at Southend, de- 
sigued to accommodate 1,000 people, referred to the 
challenge which had been published by the Bishop of 
Chichester, and said he was prepared to accept it, and 
should go to Littlehampton, armed with the t:uth, 
to meet his lordship. The English Church having 
become so infected with Roman error, it reuired to 
be reformed, and he and his colleagues were deter. 
mined to do what they could to forward this great 
work. He had been a vicar in the Church of Eng- 
land for eight years, but left her pale ia conse- 
quence of doctrines and practices of which his 
conscience did not approve having been legally 
sanctioned. 


that narrow exclusiveness which had been the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic in all its history, and 
sank lower and lower in character and discipline, 
in learning and bigotry, until the rise of the Evan. 
— party a century ago. Stamping itself as the 

urch of a faction, steadily resisting reform, it 
opened the way for the growth of those denomina- 
tions which had ever been the stay of a pure Pro- 
testant faith and the glory of a world-renowned 
Protestant country. To quote Dr. Pusey’s own 
words, “ The distinction which England possesses of 
being a Protestant country rests upon the fact that 
there areso many Dissenters in it, who are undoubtedly 
Protestants.” Protestantism was opposed to the 
teaching of the Romish Church, and the Reformed 
Church, as by law established, was formed as a sure 
and certain defence against the teaching of Roman- 
ism. But that had proved a mockery and a snare, 
for it admitted into its pale Papist teaching— 
teaching which, on the authority of its adherents, 
was sanctioned by its articles. Nonconformity 
existed because the Church, as established, failed 
to accomplish the ends for which it was instituted, 
that failure being attributable to the fact of its un- 
holy alliance with the State. On the proposition of 
the Rev. Mr. Badland, seconded by the Rev. W. 
England, a most cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Mirams for his ab'e lecture. 

CwmycLo, CARNARVONSHIRE. — On Tuesday 
evening, April 23, the Rev. J. Spinther James 
delivered a lecture at the Calvinistic Methodist 
Chapel, the Rev. D. Williams presiding. 

LLARNWG, CARNARVONSHIRE.—On Wednesday 
evening the Rev. J. 8. James delivered his lecture 
at the C M. Chapel, the Rev. G. Thomas (Inde- 
pendent) presiding. The subject of the lecture was 
the History of Church and State in Wales, and 
it was exceedingly interesting and it contained 
several new points which the lecturer had collected 
from ancient Welsh documents. He showed that 
not only land and money bad been given to the 
church, but also gave names of persons who had 
been given ‘‘they and their descendants for ever” 
to be Charch property. 


A VICAR AND A Liperation CitURCHWARDEN, 
—Mr. Ebenezer Davis, a Liberationist, has been 
elected churchwarden at Plumstead, upon which 
the vicar said, He had no objection whatever to 
a Dissenter, but there was a great want of taste 
and dignity in appointing a Liberationist to the 
office. It was like putting a fox to watch a goose.” 
Upon this the Woolwich Gazette of last Saturday 
says :—‘‘To appoiot a Liberationist, ho said, as 
churchwarden, was as if you should set a fox to 
take care of the geese. And who are the geese? 
People can't exactly make it out. They can’t be 
the Churchman on the verge of the Common, for 
then the guardian would be the other G; and he 
can't mean that exactly. Then how is it?“ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


At the annual sessions of the Coogregational 
Union of Scotland on Thursday last, a resolution 
was unanimously passed, calling on the churches to 
adopt all means towards the disestablishment of the 
Churches of Eugland and Scotland, 

Tue Cuurcn Leacug —A lecture on the advan- 
tages of disestablishment will be delivered by Mr. 
J. C. Cox, of Belper, at the Institute, South-place, 
Finsbury, to-morrow (Thursday) evening at seven 
o'clock. The Rev. A. II. Mackonochie, the 
President of the League, will take the chair. 

GERMANY AND THE Papacy —There is th: pro- 
spect of acompromise between the German Govern- 
ment and the Papacy. According to uncontra- 
dicted statements in the German papers, the 
Vatican has caused all the episcopal churches in 
Prussia to be ioformed that it is in the interest of 
the Church to hold moderate language towards the 
Government in the pulpit, confessional, and Press. 
It is said that Prince Bismarck is in favour of a 
compromise, and that Dr. Falk will be sacrificed. 

Tue IAH Episcopat Cucurcu.—The annual 
report of the Irish Church Representative Body 
shows that the subscriptions to the Sustentation 
Fund of the Church for the year 1877 have been 
less than in any year since the disestablishment. 


to that dignity, the colonial and American prelates 
will be under no such obligation to recognise him 
as ‘‘a right reverend brother.” The situation will, 
of course, be immensely complicated if his rival, 
Bishop Macrorie, should also present himself at 
Lambeth, and take his seat in the Synod. Alto- 
gether, the situation is a most awkward one for 
the Archbishop. 


Tue Parat Encyciicat.—Leo XIII. issued his 
expected Encyclical Letter on Thursday. It starts 
with a reference to the ills that attlicted society and 
the Church at the time of his accession to the 
Pontificate, and then proceeds to enumerate the 
benefits conferred by the Pontificate on society. 
The Pope declares that the Papal See does not 
make war upon civilisation, and complains of the 
attacks made upon the Church and the Pontificate, 
and especially the latter’s civil principality. He 
renews the protest of Pio Nono against the occupa- 
tion of the civil principality, and warns princes and 
the heads of nations not to deprive themselves of 


the aid of the Church at a time when the principle 
of legitimate authority is undermined, He recom: 
mends that a wholesome doctrine should be taught 
in the echools, and dwells especially on the sanctity 
of the marriage tie. The Italian Press are mach 
disappointed at the tenour of the Encyclical. They 
maintain that, notwithstanding a certain elevation 
of language, the personal feelings of Leo XIII. are 
submerged and, so to speak, vanquished by the 
Papal institutions, and that the document is calcu- 
lated to dispel the last illusions of those who 
believed in the possibility of conciliation. Negotia- 
tions continue between the Vatican and the Russian 
Government, and it is believed that an agreement 
will shortly be arrived at respecting the nomination 
of bishops to the vacant sees in Poland. 

THE PAROCHIAL CLERGY AND VESTRY MEXTINGS. 
—The time for holding vestry meetings at Tutten- 
ham having been altered from evening to morning, 
as the ground that morning meetings are less disor- 
derly than evening meetings, a good deal of dissatis 
faction has been expressed, and the North Middle-ex 
Chronicle has the following remarks on the subject : 
—‘* The important discussion on the question of 
morning Vestries, which occupied so large a portion 
of the time of the Easter Vestry meeting at Totten- 
ham, seems to have been quietly concladed by the 
assumption that the Vicar has absolute power to fix 
the hour at which the parishioners are to meet for 
the transaction of their business at his own discre- 
tion. If this be so, not a few thoughtful men 
amongst the ratepayers will be driven anew to 
reflect upon the inconsistencies of a system that 

ives supreme authority to one individual, because 

e happens to be a Christian minister of a national 
Establishment, to put a veto upon the voice of a 
large and important community. But the concla- 
sion seems to us to have been prematurely arrived 
at. True, we had the assertion of the Vicar and 
the Parishioners’ Warden, and Mr. Kidd, that this 
was the case. But, on the other hand, no one pos- 
sessing any legal authority confirmed the statement, 
and we know that some gentlemen eminent in the 
legal profession are dead against the conclusion so 
arrived at. It is really to be hoped, therefore, that 
the matter will not rest where it does, for, under 

resent circumstances, Tottenham ‘parochially,’ 
ies at the feet of its Vicar. If this gentleman can 
irresponsibly calla meeting at ten or twelve o'clock 
a.m, he can as legally do it at seven or eight a.m. — 
if he should conscientiously believe that certain 
questions need to be carried in the face of a parish 
majority, and taking the evening disturbances at 
their worst, we assume that most of our readers 
will prefer the noise of the mob to the rule of the 
priest in these matters.” 

Kepsie Colton, Oxrorp.—Ono Thursday were 
opened the new hall and library of Keble College, 
which have just been erected from the designs of 
Mr. Battertield, aud presented to the oa oy 
Messrs. A. and H. M. Gibbs, two sons of Mr. W. 
Gibbs, who lately gave the chapel. The day’s 
engagements commenced with the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, after which matins were sung in 
the chapel, the clergy and choir at the close pro- 
ceeding to the library, where the representatives of 
the donors presented the warden with the key of 
the buildings, and ashort service was said. At the 


This is stated to have been ovcasioned by that 
event, and the termination of many of the pay 
ments made in instalments for the endowment of 


DISESTABLISHMENT MEETINGS, 
Torr, NEAR CamBritcge —There was a full 


public Jurcheon which followed there were present 
—the Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury, Mr., Mrs., 


—— — — 


meeting in this village on Wednesday, April 23, to 
hear a lecture on The Gains of Disestablishment,” 
by Mr. Lummis. It was a first lecture, aud was 
received with much favour and a unanimous vote of 
thanks. 

Dry Drayroy, Near Campripce,—On Thursday 
evening, Mr. Lummis lectured here on The Kenefits 
of Disestablishment to the Church and the Nation.” 
The burial grievance, having been reverely felt in 
the village, was alluded to by an agricultural 
labourer in an impressive speech, and an earnest 
vote was given to the lecturer. 

Yaxvey, Hunts.—Mr. Lummis fulfilled a long- 
standing promise to revisit this village on Friday 
evening last, when he lectured in the Temperance 
Hall, Mr. Beeton in the chair. Much interest was 
created, and an auxiliary formed to work the district. 

Densy.—On Wednesday night the Rev. T. 
Mirams, minister of the Congregational Church, 
London road, gave a lecture in the Vic*oria-street 
Church, on Free Churches the Bulwark of Pro- 
testantism, and the building wascrowded, Alder. 
man Longdon presided. Mr. Mirams’ lecture went 


into the question thoroughly, beginning by tracing | sentence of deposition passed 


the history of Protestantism. The Establishe 


parishes, purchase of glebes, &c. ; and it is thought 
that the subecriptions for 1877 will be the average 
of future years. The compleints of the scarcity 
of clergy in the Irish Episcopal Church are still 
going on. Out of 1,500 incumbents at the passing 
of the Act of Disestablishment, 800 have either 
retired or died, and only 500 have not changed 
their benefices. Among the curates there has been 


a falling off of 500 since 1874, and there are now 
It is suggested that diocesan colleges for 


only 358. 
the training of young men for the ministry must 
shortly be instituted. 

Tug Pan-ANGLICAN Synop which is to assemble 
in July next is likely to present some features of 
interest and excitement, as well for its absentees 
as for its possible claimants for admission. It 
seems possible, for instance, that Bishop Colenso, 
who has accepted the invitation, will have a seat 


and a vote in the assembly, whilst, on the other by the allegation of Dr. Newman 
hand, several members of the American Episcopate | 


are understood to intend to absent the uselves as a 


token of their displeasure against the Public | 


Notwithstanding the 
r. him by the late 
ill de jure as well as 


Worship Regulation Act. 
Bishop Gray, Dr. Colenso is st 


and Mies Gladstone, Mr. and Mra. Gathorne Hardy, 


Lord and Lady Selborne, Lord Beauchamp, Earl 


| Sir E. 


Waldegrave, the Right Hen. J. R Mowbray, M.P., 
chmere, M. P., Lady Lyttleton, and many 
others. Mr. Gladstone proposed Prosperity to 
Keble College,” and ssid that the buildings as a 
whole now challenged a comparison with any 
similar erection of the age, which it need not fear. 
The College was specially adapted to the wants of 
the period. The great access of wealth to the 
country was a real danger, so that it was especially 
desirable that simplicity of life should be cherished 
in youth. No hostility between branches of the 
| English Church was implied in the scheme of the 
‘founders. Oxford was still the heart and centre of 
the religious life of Eogland. Keble College was 
the attempt to restate the principles of the Anglican 
Church, in answer to the heavy blow inflicted on it 
that Anglicanism, 
as Anglicanism, has no sufficient r 
of independent life. It vas to dispel the dismay 
which that great secession raised, said Mr. Glad- 
stone, that Keble College was fouaded. It was 
founded to reassert the ancient foundations of 
belief unsettled by the movement in 1833, and by 


Church, he said, received its full sacerdotal deve- de facto Bishop of Natal. Though the English | the “catastrophe,” as Mr. Gladstone termed it, of 


lopment at the Restoration, and stamped itself with | Bishops cannot well refuge to acknowledge his title that movement, 
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first object which strikes the eye is Mr, Holman 
Hunt’s famous picture The Light of the World,” 
which is hung at the east end, and which had been 
purchased it is said, for 10,000 guineas, by Mrs. 
Coombe, of Oxford, and by her presented to Keble 
College. 

Tue New DBisuor.—The Rev. William Dalrymple 
MacLagan, vicar of Kemsington, has been appointed 
to the vacant Bishopric of Lichfield. He is a High- 
Churchman, but not of the advanced type. In his 
own church he does not even adopt the ‘‘ eastward 
position, and his tastes as shown by the selection 
of special preachers are most eclectic, the ablest 
„Low Churchmen” being frequently invited to 
occupy his pulpit, while in return he freely preaches 
in their churches. Mr. MacLagan has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the hardest workers and most 
popular men among the London clergy. By placing 
him at Lichfield the Premier secures the right of 
nomination to another valuable place of preferment 
in the vicarage of Kensington, a position which has 
always been regarded as one of the most important 
in London, It is not improbable that the benefice 
may be offered to the Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, vicar 
of St. Peter's, Faton-square, whose Church policy 
runs on almost the same lines as Mr. MacLagan’s. 
The Record eays that ‘‘the appointment is not one 
of which we could altogether conscientiously ap- 
prove; but when we remember how many much 
worse were rumoured, we cannot but express a cer- 
tain sense of relief that it is not more objectionable. 
Mr. MacLagan possesses mapy admirable qualities, 
and his change — the principles of his Presby- 
terian nurture and education has not, as often 
happens, infused into him any bigoted aversion to 
his Nonconformist brethren. We remember with 
pleasure that after Lord Redesdale’s and the Pri- 
mate’s exposure of ‘The Priest in Absolution,’ 
he (Mr. MacLagan) preached a sermon at Ken- 
sington Church, in which he distinctly re- 
pudiated the habitual practice of ‘ auricular 
confession,’ and said, ‘The way to obtain 
forgiveness was not, I will arise and go to my 
priest, but I will arise and go to my Father.” . 
Our fear concerning Mr. MacLagan is expressed in 
the sententious words of a — — who 
writes :—‘ Well! no one could have discovered a 
more astute, winning, and cordial Sacerdotalist.’ 
The rules of his ‘ Society of the Love of Jesus,’ for 
young ladies over sixteen and below thirty, sug- 
gested uncomfortable fears, as also his published 
association with Mr. Wilkinson, of St. Peter’s, 
Haton-· square, and ‘Canons Gregory, Ashwell, and 
Co.,’ in support of the Earl Nelson’s defunct ultra- 
Church journal the Daily Express.’” 


Wien CHURCHMEN AND THE BURIALS QUEs- 
Tlox.— The first conference for the diocese of St. 
Asaph was opened at Oswestry on Thursday, under 
the presidency of the bishop of the diocese. ‘There 
was a very large attendance, both of lay and clerical 
members. The bishop, in his inaugural address, 
dwelt especially upon the subjects of the reform of 
Convocation and the Burials question. He expressed 
himself in favour of an improvement in the repre- 
sentation of the clergy in Convocation. There 
seemed to be a general agreement that without the 
admixture of the lay — Con vocation ought 
not to have the power to legislate for the Church. 
They might rest assured that Parliament would 
never allow the Church to legislate on Church 
questions without its concurrence. The Church 
was, after all, fully represented in Parliament and 
Convocation. Upon the Burial question the Bishop 
strongly urged a policy of conciliation, He opposed 
the provision of „r burial-grounds or ceme- 
teries in every parish as tending to perpetuate the 
line of demarcation between the Church and Dis- 
sent, and advocated an extension of the present 
churchyards, in which he would permit Noncon- 
tormists to be buried with such forms as might be 
approved by their denominations, and with such 
order as would harmonise with the solemnity of the 
occasion and the religious sentiments of their 
brethren, At Friday's meeting papers on the sub- 
ject of the law of burial were ~ a by the Rev. D. I. 
Lewis, and a long discussion followed. Various 
ees were made in order to meet the difli- 
culty, and the general tone of the debate was con- 
ciliatory. It was urged by most of the speakers 
that concessions should be made to Dissenters, not 
as a matter of right, but as an act of indulgence and 
expediency. Mr. Cecil Raikes, M.P., thought that 
neither the proposals of Mr. Balfour por of Mr. 
Ritchie were adequate to solve the difliculty, which 
ought to be settled once for all. He confessed he 
was not prepared with any cut-and-dried scheme of 
hisown. He thought the two great prelates wao 
had, in a certain degree, 22 them in this 
difficulty by their somewhat inconsiderate action in 
the House of Lords thould take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the views of the clergy at 
large as to the best way of settling the questions, 
Mr. Scott Banks supported the claims of the Non- 
conformists as embodied in Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
Bill. He did not care whether they granted them 
as an indulgence or as a right, provided they 
granted them, aud he ridiculed the fear that the 
freedom of Nonconformists to use their own form 
of service would give rise to any abuses. At the 
afternoon meeting there was a discussion of the 
subject of the rights and duties of the laity, in the 


— — 


course of which a general feeling was manifested | 
(Bromley), D. M. Jenkins (London), and A, Gray 


that the laity should be allowed a definite voice, 
either by means of parochial councils or otherwise, 
in the conduct of the services of the Church. 


The Glasgow Presbytery of the United Presbyterian 


the relevancy of the libel“ against the Rev. 
Fergus Ferguson, of the Queen's Park United 
Presbyterian Church. There are six counts in it, 
charging the rev. gentleman with holding views 
different from those held by that Church. The 
Presbytery have found all the counts relevant, and 
now they will proceed to the trial of Mr. Ferguson. 
At some of the previous proceedings of the court 


there wasa number of very undignified scenes, of | 


which the following is a specimen. The Rev. R. 
Cameron, of Glasgow, rose to second a motion, and 
being frequently interrupted by the Rev. J. Stark, 
Dantocher, he said, I deem these interruptions 
very impertinent, and showing bad manners and a 
want of sense.”—Mr. Stark: I did not intend to 
interrupt Mr. Cameron, I am sure. 
should have known that if I said that, I said it to 
myself as a remark of own. I would just say 
this to Mr. Cameron, 


attention to any remark of his—(“ Oh, ho”)—he 
won't doit to mine,” (Oh.) —-Mr. Cameron: 1 
do not take it amiss in Mr. Stark ——”—Mr. Stark : 
Do not be more impertinent, if you please. 
Mr. Cameron: We all know Mr. Stark's import- 
ance.”—The Moderator: I think these personal 
remarks should not be made.”—Mr. Cameron: 
The importance of Mr. Stark is ——”—Mr, Stark: 
“I have apologised, sir, and do you accept the 
apology?” (Cbair.)— Mr. Cameron: The impor. 
tance of Mr. Stark we all know, and his self- 
importance is still more obvious. —(Great laughter 
and cries of Oh.) — The Moderator: I think it 
would be well to withdraw that —Mr. Cameron: 
** Well, we come now to the definition of the penalty 
of sin.”—The Moderator: Lou are requested by 
the Moderator to withdraw the expression you have 
used. —Mr. Cameron: I have been annoyed 
beyond measure with these interruptions of Mr. 
Stark.”—Mr. Stark: ‘‘ But I make——’—Mr, 
Cameron: Not only to myself, but to others, and 


I take this manner, public manner, this formal | 


manner, of reproving what I think a breach of good 
manners.” (Applause) — Mr. Stark: Sit down, 
sir, till I am r and I will show you good man- 
ners.” (Hereupon Mr. Stark took Mr. Cameron by 
the shoulders and pushed him off the platform into 
the passage. Mr. Cameron having recovered from 
his a yer ye dread of personal violence, turned 
round and gazed at Mr. Stark in utter amazement. 
Several members of the Presbytery instantly sprang 
to their feet, and waving their arms somewhat 
excitedly, begged the Moderator to maintain order. ) 
Dr. Brown: I wish to ask you, Moderator, by 
whose authority Mr. Stark pushed Mr. Cameron 
down.” (Laughter and applause) — Dr. Young: 
Really, Moderator, I rise to order. — A member: 
„Put Mr. Stark in his place. — Mr. Stark: 1 
have the chair. — The Moderator: ‘‘I have asked 
Mr. Cameron to withdraw the expression. I ask 
Mr. Cameron if he does so now.” Mr. Cameron: 
‘*‘]_-—"—-The Moderator: I put a categorical 
question.” Mr. Cameron: I withdraw the 
statement.“ 


Heligions and Denominational Nebos. 


The Rev. Professor Calderwood will be nominated 
for the Moderatorship of the United Presbyterian 
Synod at its meeting this month. 

W ESLEYANS AND THE LituRGY.—It is stated that 
the opinion of the proprietors of Wesley College 
Chapel, Sheffield, is to be taken by voting papers 
with reference to a proposal to discontinue the use 
of the Liturgy in the chapel on Sunday mornings, 
It seems that in the opinion of many the use of the 
Liturgical service has been productive of harm to 
Methodism, many of the students on leaving the 
college joining the Established Church. 

A Cornish CatuepraLt. — The echeme for 
ering be cathedral for Truro was inaugurated on 
8 y a county meeting at Truro, presided over 
by the Karl of Mount Edgecumbe, lord lieutenant 
ot Cornwall, The Bishop of Truro explained the 
scheme, which is to build the choir and transept, 
and leave the completion of the edifice to other 
generations. Resolutions were passed adopting the 
recommendations of the committee. The sub- 
scription list, which was opened, amounts to about 
14,500“. 

Stamrorp.—The Rev. B. O. Bendall, upon the 
completion of the twenty-fifth year of his pastorate 
at Stamford, has been presentec, by the members 
of his church and other friends with a puree of 
eighty guineas. Mr, Dennis made the presentation, 
and speeches on the occasion were also made by Mr. 
W. P. Hare, Mr. Joseph Smith, Mr. Kirby, Mr. 
Boam, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Jones. A life sized 


sented to Mrs, Bendall by the children of the 
Sunday-school, 

BeckeNHAM, Kent.—The foundation-stone of 
the new church and school was laid on Thursday, 
April 25, by James Scrutton, Esq., of Bromley. 
The meeting was a large and successful one. 
Addresses were delivered, of a congratulatory 
character, by the Rev. J. Halsey, R. T. Verrall, 


portrait of her husband was at the same time pre- 
| 


B A., A. Mearns, and by the Kev, R. Tuck, B. A., 


on Congregational principles. The Revs. J. Joucs 
(St. Mary Cray), T. Sissons (Woolwich), A. Tessier 


Maitland (Sydenham), took part in the service. The 


ground, and church, and schoul now being erected will 
THe Case or THE Rev. FrerGus Fercuson.— | 


cost 2,300“. Towards this amount 2,000’. bas been 
already promised; 230/, 13s. 61. of which was 


Church on Monday concluded their consideration of | placed ag an offering on the foundation-etone, 5, | 


Mr. Cameron 


m 
I did not intend to interrupt | 
him, and that I hope, as I have never paid much 


| Meslay, Esq., M.P., generously sent a donation 
of 500. 

ALNWICK.—The recognition of Mr. Frederick J. 
Powicke, late of Spring Hill College, as pastor of 
the church at Alnwick, took place on Wednesday, 
the 24th ult The Rev. G. Hunsworth, M.A., of 
Kidderminster, read the Scriptures and offered 
prayer; the Rev. W. F. Callaway, of Birmingham, 
delivered an address on Congregational principles ; 
the Rev. 8. Goodall, of Durham, offered the 
prayer; and the Rev. Dr. Simon gave the charge 
to the minister. In the afternoon the Rev. A. 
Norris, of Tynemouth, took the introductory part 
of the service, and the Rev. E. R. Conder, M. A., 
of Leeds, preached the sermon to the 4 A 
numerously- attended soirée was held in the evening 
in the Corn Exchange, when addresses were deli- 
vered by the ministers who took part in the pre- 
ceding services, and other friends. 

GomsHALL, Surrey.—On Good Friday interesting 
services were held in the pleasant village of Gom- 
shall, when the Rev. Edward E. Cooper, who has 
for some years past laboured with much success as 
an evangelist, was recognised as pastor of the 
church. The Rev. P. J. Turquand, of Walwortb, 
presided, and after prayer by the Rev. Mr. White, 
the usual questions were asked by the Rev. J, 
Farren, of Bermondsey; the Rev. J. Hart, of 
Guildford, offered the prayer. The Rev. J. 8. 
Bright, of Dorking, then gave the charge to the 
minister. and the service was closed by W. Martin 
Smith, Esq., of Clapham, who delivered an address 
on Congregational principles. In the evening a 
sermon was preached to the people by the Rev. 
P. J. Turquand. A social meeting was held between 
the services, when many cheering words of counsel 
and encouragement were spoken and pleasant 
references made to the good work which Mr. Cooper 
had so long carried on in the neighbourhood. 


Sourn STAFFORD CONGREGATIONAL Unton.—The 
sixty-fourth annual meeting of this association was 
held on Tuesday, the 23rd ult., in Queen-street 
Church, Wolverhampton, Rev. T. Hindsley in the 
chair. The reports of assisted churches were 
generally satisfactory, and it was resolved to make 
an energetic canvass of the district with a view to 
increase subscriptions, so that the work of the Union 
should not be hindered by the prevailing depression 
of trade. Res»lutions were passed acceding to the 
proposed federation of county unions for church 
aid and home mission purposes; approviog of a 
project to amalgamate the North and South Staf- 
ford Unions, and appointing a committee to arrange 
a plan for its accomplishment; affiliating a lay 
preachers’ association to the Union, with a view 
to co-operation in mission and revival work ; and 
declaring that, in viewof the present aspect of public 
affairs, the adoption by the Government of a war- 
like policy would be a great and terrible crime,” 
In the evening a public meeting was held, when 
addresses were delivered by the Revs. D. J. Hamer 
(Wolverhampton), T. Pearson (Burton-on-Trent), 
W. F. Clarkson (Edgbaston), and J. M. Fox 
(Dudley). 

Dorset ASSOCIATION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
Cuurcurs.—The spring meetings of this associa- 
tion were held on Tuesday and Weduesday, April 
23 and 24, at Sherborne. On Tuesday evening, at 
a public meeting, Mr, Charles Pond, of Blandford, 
chairman of the association for the year, delivered 
an introductory address on ‘‘ Co-operation in Chris- 
tian Work.” In this he dealt with some of the 
weak points of the ministry aud of the diaconate, 
and offered some valuable suggestions in reference 
to the internal working of individual church 
and their combined action in our associations an 
unions. Mr. Pond was followed by the Rev. E, 
Bolton, of Weymouth, who spoke on the Duty 
of Confessing Christ,“ and then the Rev. Walter 
Ebbs, of West’ Lulworth, gave an address on the 
„ Hindrances which Prevent the Confession of 
Christ.” At the business meetings on Wednesday 
morning a resolution was cordially passed in favour 
of contederating with the Congregational Church 
Aid and Home Missionary Society. At the sub- 
sequent dinner a resolution was passed on the 
Eastern question, and imploring the Government 
to preserve the country from the guilt of unrigh- 
teous warfare. The references made to Mr. Glad- 
stone's consistency and high principle were received 
with enthusiastic applause. Repeated reference 
was made during the course of the several meetings 
to the loss sustained by the church at Sherborne, 
and by the association generally, through the 
removal of the Rev. F. Beckley to Bath, The 
Rev. W. Densham preached the association sermon 
on Wednesday evening: the communion service 

followed, The Rev, f. Gray, of Blandford, pre- 
sided, in the unavoidable absence of the Rev. J. 
Keynes, of Wimborne, 

‘tue INDEPENDENT CuuRCHES oF Monmovuru- 
suike —Proceedings in connection with the aunual 
meeting of the association of English Independent 
Churches in Monmouthshire commenced at the 
Victoria-road Congregational Chapel, Newport, on 
Wednesday evening, when the Rev. Arnold Thomas, 


of Highbury Chapel, Bristol, preached to a nume- 


rous congregation, On Thursday at the business 
mecting in the morning the Rev. Heary Oliver, 
B. A., presided. A long conversation took place on 
the subject of merging the Monmouthshire Asso- 
ciation luto those of Glamorganshire and Carmar- 
thenshire. A resolution approving of such an 
amalgamation was proposed and adopted. A resolu- 
tion was also adopted authorising the executive to 
prepare a scheme for employing accredited laymen 
to conduct village preaching in village stations, and 
in such other places where the worshippers were 
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not in a position to pay a regular ministry. In the 
afternoon the Rev. D. Nimmo, of Monmouth, read 
a paper, entitled, The Basis of Religious Com- 
munion. He dealt more particularly with the 

culiar form of thought to which utterance had 
— given at the meeting of the conference of the 
Congregational Union, held at Leicester, Mr. Nimmo, 
contended that the proposed new basis of com- 
munion in Congregational Churches was altogether 
subversive of Evangelical Christianity. The Rev. 
Mr. Shillito moved a resolution thanking Mr. 
Nimmo for his excellent paper. It was the feeling 
of the meeting that the question at issue should be 
dealt with at the next meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union in a firm and decisive manner. Reso- 
lutions were also adopted against the war policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Rev. Dr. Rees, 
of Swansea, preached in the evening, when there 
was a large assembly present. 


OrrorD-ROAD Carr, BARNspuRY.—On the 
evening/of the 23rd ult. the public recognition of 
the Rev. J. M. Hannay Valentine as pastor of this 
chapel took place, under the presidency of the Rev. 
Dr. Allon, supported by the Rev. J. Spencer 
Edwards, Professor Newth, A. Hannay, W. 
Roberts, E. White, and other neighbouring mini- 
sters. It was anvounced that letters excusing 
their absence had been received from the Res. 
Meesrs. Statham, Chandler, Hollowell, Mark 
Wilks, and Dr. Parker. After singing, prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Mr. Price, of Caledonian-road 
chapel, Dr. Allon then introduced the business of 
the evening by explaining the difference between 
the ordination of a minister, which involved a mere 
formal discuseion of topics bearing upon his office, 
and the recognition of his settlement over a church, 
which was a ceremony more free and easy in its 
character, but not less religious. He went on to 
say that he felt as if he had lived a long time, 
having witnessedthe settlement of two or three suc- 
cessive pastors over every Congregational church in 
the district. He rather regretted that these 
changes occurred so often, because long pastorates 
had advantages of which he was growing more and 
more conscious; but the changes had also their 
advantages in the shape of educational influence. 
In connection with that place of worship, there had 
been remarkable types of pastoral life, and 
strongly contrasted individualities of character. 
They had had the profound Christian philosophy of 
Pulsford—(cheers)—the sparkling genius of Paxton 
Hood—(cheers)—and the practical ability of Jones 
—(cheers)—and from their new pastor they had 
every reason to expect great and good and strong 
service, (Loud cheers.) Proceeding to consider the 
position of Congregationalism in the district, Dr. 
Allon could not affect to deny that they had not 
held their own as they should have done — 
the last ten or twenty years. The population h 
increased, in tbe last twenty-five years, from 
51,000 or 52,000 to 252,000, and corresponding pro- 
vision had not been made for its spiritual wants. 
Congregationalists had done better than some other 
denominations, but there was room for improve- 
ment all round. But in regard to the ministr 
they stood on a higher level than ever as to cul- 
ture and devotedness. Congregationalists had a 
great work to do in testifying to the freedom and 
spirituality of Church life, and with their brethren 
the Baptiste they stood in the forefront of that 
testimony, which was specially needed in these 
days. Mr. Valentine briefly addressed the meeting, 
— that the reasons of the church for 
inviting him, or his reasons for accepting the 
invitation, would not be given, because the 
decision in such matters rested with God alone ; 
and as to his confession of faith, that would 
be given in the pulpit from time to time. He 
would teach what had been helpful to him, 
and he hoped would be to them. Mr. Hannay, 
having been introduced by the chairman as a kind 
of godfather to Mr. Valentine, said that that gentle- 
man had been born the day after his (Mr. Hannay’s) 
ordination, and that he was the first child he had 
baptized. He had closely watched his career, and 
could imagine no fuller equipment than his for his 
work, Mr. Hannay concluded by offering an 
earnest prayer, after which Professor Newth read a 
forcible address on a minister’s duties. Mr. 
Roberts then gave some interesting reminiscences of 
Mr. Valentine's predecessor in his last pastorate at 
Winchester, and enforced the duty of courage in 
the presentation of all that a minister held as 
truth; and the Rev. E. White followed on the best 
means of reaching skilled artisans, and the urgent 
necessity in these days for well-defined belief on 
the part of ministers. The proceedings were 
scone to a close with prayer by the Rev. Mr. 

is. 
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Porson IN THE Nursery.—Fresh evidence 
reaches the Lancet of the disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the adulteration of violet powder with 
white arsenic. A medical man, writing from 
Dalston, says, that the letter on the subject in last 
week's issue of the Lancet directed his attention to 
the powder as the probable cause of a recent out- 
break of erysipelas affecting four infants under his 
care, Inquiry confirmed bis suspicions, as in each 
case the source of the powder was the same; and 
the two specimens which he procured for analysis 
each showed an adulteration with white arsenic of 
more than twenty percent. The Adulteration Act 
cannot, the Pall Mall Gazette supposes, be brought 
to bear on the manufacturers or purvevors of this 
poison, and hence the greater need of warning 
parents of, the danger. 


Anniversary Mectings. 
— — 
LEWISHAM CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL. 


The annual meeting and half-yearly election of 
this school was held at the Memorial Hall, Far- 
ringdon-street, yesterday afternoon. In the absence 
of Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., the treasurer, the 
chair was ovcupied by Mr. J. Kemp- Welch. 
Amongst those present were the Revs. J. Viney, 
J. V. Mummery, Professor Newth, W. Tyler, 
W. Farrer, Dr. khart, Mr. lw F. Potter. 

The Rev. J. Viney read the report, from which 
it appeared the school was in a very eatisfactory 
condition. The boys had as usual been very suc- 
cessful in the examination, and great praise was 
given to the headmaster, the Rev. Thomas Rudd, 
for his able management of the school. A former 
scholar had recently received the Cobden Prize 
for the best essay on the construction of machinery. 
The committee had decided to recommend the 
admission of lay boarders, in addition to the sons 
of ministers, to till up the vacancies, and a lady in 
Shropshire had given 80/., and purposed investing a 
sufficient sum to pay for one such boy in perpetuity. 
The income, including a loan of 250. to meet the 
deficiency of last year, was 3,072/., and there was a 
balance in hand of 228“. 108. 6d. 

The CHAIRMAN said the object they had in view 
was very good, and he only regretted their inabilit 
to take in more than half the applications — 
lack of funds. It would be a great advantage to 
extend the benefits of the school to the sons of lay- 
men, and it would be well for the sons of ministers 
to mix with the sons of laymen. In losing the ser- 
vices of their honorary secretary, Mr. Viney, the 
would not lose his goodness and kindness, which 
would still be exercised on behalf of the institution 
which he loved so well, 

The Rev. J. MonkLAls Jones moved the adoption 
of the report, which he characterised as complete, 
comprehensive, and breathing the spiritof love which 
animated Mr. Viney. The Rev. WILLI Ronknrs 
(Notting Hill) seconded the resolution, which was 
adopted. Dr. LockHart moved a resolution, 
making an additionto Rule 18, whereby a limited 
number of lay boarders might be admitted to the 
institution. He advocated it on the ground that it 
would increase the funds of the institution, that it 
would introduce another element to the advantage 
of the boys, and that the boys of the neighbour- 
hood might receive the advantages which the 
school afforded. The question had been discussed 
in the committee for many years, and it seemed 
a shame that, as they had accommodation 
for 100 boys, * should only have eighty-six in 
the institution. The Rev. W. Ty Ler seconded the 
resolution. Mr. W. T. Reeve opposed the resolu- 
tion on the ground that it was contrary to the con- 
stitution of the society and the intention of the 
founders, and would alienate many of the subscribers. 
Bat his amendment was not seconded, and the 
resolution was carried with a rider suggested by 
Professor Newth ‘‘ that no minister’s son be thereby 
kept out if otherwise practical to be received.” 
The Rev, I. V. Mummery then read an address to 
the Rev. Josiah Viney, on his retirement from the 
office of hon. sec., expressing the sense of the com- 
mittee on the services he had rendered to the 
school. The address, which was handsomely illumi- 
nated and framed, was then presented to Mr. Viney 
by the Chairman in congratulatory terms, and was 
suitably acknowledged by that gentleman, who said 
that the motives which had actuated him in accept- 
ing the office of hon. secretary fourteen years , 
were firstly his desire to render some service to hi 
poorer ministerial brethren in the country, and, 
secondly, his desire to come into contact with and 
to influence tae young lads. 

Mr. K. F. Poren congratulated Mr. Viney on 
his appointment as a ent of the school, and 
presented him in that capacity with a cheque for 
ten guineas in aid of the funds of the school. A 
vote of thanks to the chairman was adopted on the 
motion of the Rev. S. Henvircu, seconded by Mr. 
Viney, and the election of eight boys then took 


place. 
THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The anniversary meeting of this institution was 
held in Exeter Hall yesterday morning, which was 
well filled on the occasion. The chair was taken 
by the president, the Earl of Chichester. The 
report, which was read by the secretary, the Rev. 
Mr. Wright, stated that during the last year the 
receipts had been 207,053/., against 175,993/ last 
year. Only eix missionary candidates had, how- 
ever, been received this year. Many names had 
been added to the list of vice-presidents, and the 
death-roll of the year had been an unusually 
heavy one, both as regards the friends of the society 
at home and the missionaries abroad—of the latter 
two had suffered by the stroke of martyrdom, Lieut. 
Shergold Smith and Mr. O'Neil. At Bonny a native 
Christian had also been addcd to the noble army of 
martyrs. At Sierra Leone the society's work among 
the Mahomedans was very interesting and hopeful. 
In East Africa the freed slaves entrusted to the 
society’s care were receiving Christian instruction. 
As to the Nyauza mission, it was stated that the 
unspeakably sad tidings had spread far and wide, 
and had stirred deep sympathy. In the Mediter- 
rancan there had been a large and unavoidable in- 
crease of expenditure. In Persia it was found that 
there was much need of a medical missionary. In 
Northern India the mission required much to be 
strengthened. The Punjab mission was carried 


on with the energy which had distinguished it from 
the first. In South India, in many places, the 
famine had dispersed the native Christians. At 
Ceylon the anxieties which pressed upon them had 
been removed. In China the results of several 
years’ steady effort were now beginning to show 
themselves. In Japan they had now eighty-eight 
converts. In New Zealand, during t year, 
Maori Christendom had shown undeniable signs of 
strength and growth. In North-West America, 
Archdeacon irby reported marked earnest- 
ness and a spirit of great liberality. More 
men were, however, required for the North 
Pacific mission. The report ended by re- 
gretting that there was still an expenditure of 
£4,000 over income, and intimatiog the belief of the 
committee that there is as yet a great work for them 
to do. In his opening speech the Earl of Chichester 
said that while the report was read it had occurred 
to his own mind, as it probably had to those of 
many more, that its character much resembled the 
life of the believer beset with trial, and disappoint- 
ment, and sorrow, but at the same time full of 
progress, aod in the end triumphant. The effect 
of those trials should be to make them steadfast, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord. He 
could not but refer to those two brethren who had 
died in the service of their Master, and in 
honourably averting the tyranny of the — 
over the weak. The Bishop of Sydney, who mov 
the first resolution, regarded the oe of the 
Church Missionary Society as the revival of true 
Protestantism in their midst. Canon MILLER, 
epeaking of Stanley, the African exploror, said 
they owed him a great debt, and denied that the 
recont disasters were to be attributed to him. Sir 
W. Hitt spoke of the work he had seen accom- 
plished by the agents of the society while on his 
travels, and referred to the influence which England 
wielded as the promoter of Christianity as greater 
than that acquired by her most extensive military 
reparations. The remaining s ers were the 
Bis op of Saskatchewan, a native minister from 
Madras, and Canon Martin (vicar of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne). It seems the society has now 179 
stations, with 203 European 182 native-born clergy- 
men. 


BAPTIST HOME AND IRISH MISSION 


SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of this society was held at 
Bloomsbury Chapel yesterday evening, Mr. G. H. 
Leonard, of Bristol, in the chair. ter prayer by 


the Rev. Dr. Stock, the Chairman referred to the 
operations of the society, and trusted that as 
Baptists they would be ready to take their share of 
evangelistic effort, especially in the Black country. 
The report, which was then read by the secretary, 
the Rev. Mr. Millard, referred to the losses sus- 
tained by the death of friends and to operations 
in Ireland. At Belfast colporteurs were employed 
and it was expected a new place of worshi would 
be opened next year. Much good had been 
done there by the visit of the deputation from Eng- 
land. They had seventeen principal stations, 211 
sub-stations, with twenty-one missionaries and 
other persons, and with an average of 6,000 hearers. 
In England they supported twenty-five churches ; 
then they indirectly supported twenty-eight 
churches. The average number of hearers was 
7,500, 3,038 Sunday-scholars, 2,856 members, of 
whom 206 have been added during the year. The 
cost attending operations in England and Ireland 
amounted to £5,215. Rosolutions in favour of the 
objects of the society were moved and supported 
by the Revs. Mr. Bloomfield, of Gloucester, rles 
Williams, of Accrington, W. Cuff, of Shoreditch, 
and the meeting, which was well attended and 
enthusiastic, came to an end. 


Correspondence, 
— — * 
A LADIES’ MEMORIAL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sir, -A memorial on behalf of Peace, from women 
to Her Majesty is in course of signature. It is 


worded as follows :— 

Your memorialists humbly represent that in the 
present state of Europe the best security for the main. 
tenance of j eace and the protection of the interests of 
the Empire is to be found it the meeting of a Conference 
or Congress of Representatives of the European Powers. 
Your memorialists therefore humbly pray that Your 
Majesty will use your royal influence to promote tbe 
meeting of such a Conference or Congress, and to direct 
your representative to join in its deliberations in a 
friendly spirit, so as to establisa an equitable European 
peace. 5 
Sigoatures to this memorial are earnestly solicited. 
The time is short, and all who are disposed to sign 
are requested to signify their wish_without delay, 
and to obtain as many signatures as possible. 
Copies of the memorial may be had of Miss A. Shor’, 
Fir-grove, Sunninghill; Mrs. Maseey, 41, Argyll- 
road, Kensington ; Mrs. Tremenhere, 1, Porcheste:- 
place, W.; Mics C. A. Biggs, 19, Notting Hill- 
equare ; and Miss Albert, 18, Bedford-gardens, W., 
to be returned to either of the above-named ladics 
net later than Tuesday, May 7. The following 
ladies, among others, have already signed the 
memorial: — Mis. Thomas Taylor, Mrs. Shore, Dr. 
Louisa Atkins, Miss Anna Swanwick, Miss Bernard 


(Girton), Mrs. John Hullah, Mrs. Cairnes, Mrs. W. 
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Grey, Miss Shirreff, Mrs. Garrett- Anderson, M. D., 
Mies Buss, Mrs. W. Burbury, Mrs. Southey, 
Dowager Lady Young, Mrs. Burne Jones, Mrs. 
R. H. Hutton, Mrs. Augusta Webster, Miss Carlyle 
Aitken, Lady Constance Shaw-Lefevre, Mrs. 
Eiloart, Mrs. Isa Craig Knox, Mrs. Allingham, 
Mrs. E. Maurice, Mies Edith Pechey, M.D., and 
Miss Catharine Marsh.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARABELLA SHORE, 
Fir-grove, April 27. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION,” 


On Thursday Professor F. Max Müller, M. A., 
commenced a course of seven lectures, delivered at 
the request of the Hibbert trustees, in the Chapter 
House, Westminster Abbey, on the origin and 

owth of religion as illustrated by the religions of 
Todi The lecture was originally arranged to be 
delivered at five o’clock in the afternoon, but so 
large was the number of applications for tickets of 
admission that an alteration had to be made, and 
Professor Max Miiller read the lecture twice, once in 
the morning, and then again in the afternoon, on 
both occasions the Chapter House being crowded, 
the audience including dignitaries and other clergy 
of the Established Church, and eminent Nonoon- 
formists divines of various persuasions. Amongst 
these were the Bishop of Adelaide, the Dean of 
Westminster, Canons Farrar and Duckworth, and 
the Rev. Dr. Martineau. At least half the audience 
were ladies. 

The first lecture dealt with The Perception of 
the Infinite.” Professor Max Miiller commenced 
by asking how was it that we had a me This 
was a question which had not been asked for the 
first time in these latter days, but it was, never- 
theless, a question which sounded startling even to 
ears that had been hardened by the din of many 
battles fought for the conquest of truth. Sensa- 
tien, perception, i ination, reasoning—every- 
thing, in fact, which existed in our own conscious- 
ness—had had to defend the right and reason of its 
existence ; but the question why webelieved, why we 
were, or imagined we were, conscious of things which 
we could neither perceive with our senses nor con- 
ceive with our reason, had seldcm received, even from 
the greatest philosophers, that attention which it 
seemed so fully to deserve. What could be less 
satisfactory than the manner in which this problem 
had been lately pushed into the foreground of 
public controversy? Strauss—in many respects a 
most acute reasoner—put before them in his last 
work, The Old and New Faitb, the question, 
Have we still any religion?” To a challenge put 
ip this form the only answer that could be given 
would be an ap to statistics, and here they 
would be soon told that out of a hundred thousand 
people there was hardly one who professed to be 
without religion. If another answer was wanted, 
the question ought to have been put in a different 
form ; and Strauss ought before all things to have 
told them clearly what he himself understood b 
religion. He ought to have defined religion, bot 
in its psychological and historical development. 
But what did he do instead? He simply took the 
old definition which Schleiermacher gave of religion, 
viz., that it consisted in a feeling of absolute depen- 
dence, and he supplemented it by a definition of 
Feuerbach’s, that the essence of all religion is 
covetousness, which manifested itself in prayer, 
sacrifice, and faith. He then eoncluded, because 
there was les; of yer, crossing, and attending 
mass in our days in the Middle Ages, that 
therefore there was but little left of real pie'y 
and religion. But where had Strauss or any- 
body else proved that true religion mani- 
fested itself in prayer, crossing, and attending 
mass only, and that all who did not pray, 
or cross themselves, or attend mass, had no longer 
any religion at all, and no belief in God? Strauss 
himself was so completely in the dark as to the true 
essence of religion, that when, at the end of the 
second — of his book, he asked himself whether 
he had still a religion, he could only answer Yes 
or No, according as you understand it.” Now, this 
was the very point which ought to have been 
determined tirst—namely, what they ought to 
understand by religion. ligion was not a new in- 
vention. It was, if not as old as the world, at least 
as old ss the world we knew. The oldest literary 
documents are almost everywhere religious ; and, 
whether they descended to the lowest roots ot their 
own intellectual growth, or ascended to the lo/tiest 
heights of modern speculation, everywhere they 
found religion was a power which confused and 
conquered even those who thought they had 
conquered it. Such a power did not escape the 
keen-eyed philosophers of ancient Greece. They, 
to whom the world of thought seemed to have been 
as serene and transparent as the air which revealed 
the sea, the shore, and the sky of Athens, were 
startled at a very early time by the presence of 
religion, as by the appearance of a phantom which 
they could not explain. Here was the beginning 
of the science of religion, which was not, as had 
often been said, a science of to-day or of yesterday. 
In a certain sense, the science of religion was as 
littlea modern invention as religion itself. Wherever 
there was human life there was religion, and 
wherever there was religion the question where it 
came from could not long be suppressed. With 


; 


from century to century, and it was now often 
applied to the very opposite of what it was 
originally intended to sign It was useless with 
words of this kind toa to their etymological 
meaning. It must be clear that when they had to 
use words which had had a long history of their 
own, they could neither use them in their primitive 
etymological meaning, nor could they use them at 
one and the same time in all the senses through 
which they had passed. It was utterly useless to 
say, for instance, that religion meant this, and did 
not mean that ; that it meant faith, or worship, or 
ecstatic vision, and that it did not mean fear or 
hope or surmise or reverence of the gods. Religion 
might mean all this, perhaps at one time or the 
other the name was used in every one of these 
meanings, but who had a right to say that religion 
should at present or in future have one of these 
meanings and one only? Kant might be perfectly 
right in saying that religion ought to be morality, 
and Fichte, Kant’s immediate successor, might be 
pe right in saying that it ought to be know- 
edge, but he protested against either the one or 
the other being taken as a satisfactory definition of 
what isor wasuniversally meant by the word religion. 
There was another view, according to which re- 
ligion consisted in the worship of divine beings, and 
it had been held by many writers to beimpossible that 
a religion should exist without some outward forms, 
without what wascalledacudtus. A religiousreformer 
bad a perfect right to say so, but the historian of 
religion could easily point out that religions had 
existed and do exist still without any signs of 
external worship. They would see that each defi- 
nition of religion, as soon as it was started, seemed 
at once to — another, which met it by a flat 
denial There seemed to be almost as many defini- 
tions of religion as there were religions in the world, 
and there was almost the same hostility between 
those who maintained these different detinitions as 
there was between the believers in different 
religions. What, then, was to be done. Was it 
y impossible to give a definition of religion 
that should be applicable to all that had ever been 
called religion or by some similar name? He 
believed it was, and in 1873 he tried to define the 
subjective side of religion, or what was commonly 
called faith, by saying, Religion is a mental faculty 
which, independent of, nay—in spite of—sense and 
reason, enables men to apprehend the Infinite under 
different names and under varying disguises. With- 
out that faculty no religion—not even the lowest 
worship of idols and fetishes, would be possible ; 
— if we will but listen yp wee „we can — in 
religions a i rit, a struggle to 
conceive the — 5 to utter the — 
a longing after the Infinite, à love of God.” He 
fully admitted the force of many objections which 
had been raised i that definition, but he still 
thought that the kernel of it was sound. He should 
not call itpowan exhaustive definition, butitsupplied 
such characteristics as would enable them to dis- 
tinguish between religious consciousness on one side 
and sensuous and rational knowledge on the other. 
But there was a large class not only of philosophers 
by profession, but of independent thinkers, in all 
classes of society, who look upon any attempt at 
defining religion as perfectly useless, who would not 
listen even to a discussion whether one religion was 
false or another true, but who simply denied the 
possibility of any religion whatsoever, on the ground 
that men could not comprehend what was infinite; 
while all religions, however they might differ on 
ot.er points, agreed in this, that their objects tran- 
scended, either partially or entirely, the appre- 
hensive and comprehensive powers of our conscious- 
. This was 4 on — * what wes now 
positive philosophy took its stand, as 
depying the possibility of religion and challenging 
all who admit any source of knowledze, except sense 
and reason, to produce their credentials. is was 
not a new challenge, nor was the ground on which 
the battle had to be fought new. It was the old 
battle-field measured out long ago by Kant, only 
that the one eee which was still left in his time, 
viz., the absolute certainty of moral truth, and 
through it the certainty of the existence of a God, 
was now closed up. There was no escape in 
tbat direction. The battle between those who 
believe in something which transcended our 
11 our a 7 claimed * man 
the on of a faculty or potential energy 
for apprehending the Infinite, acd those who 
deni it on purely psychological grounds, 
must end in the victory of one and the surrender of 
the other — Let it be granted that all our 
knowledge began with the senses, and that out of 
that material, supplied by the senses, reason built 
up its marvellous structure ; and, let it be likewise 
mitted that, as all the materials which reason 
used for that purpose were finite, reason, if kept 
within proper bounds, could never supply them with 
a conception of the Infinite. The first question, 
however, he asked was, Were all the materials 


which the senses su plied finite, and finite only? 


He agreed with his adversaries that, if the Infinite 
had not from the very first been present in our 
rensuous perceptions, such a word as lufinite would 


convey no meaning—it would be a sound, and 


regard to religion, it was, no doubt, extremely | 


difficult to give a definition, The word rose to the 
surface thousands of years 


o; it was retained should seem too strong 


nothing else, But for that very reason he felt it 
incumbent upon him to show the presentiment of 
the Infinite rested on the sentiment of the finite, 
and had its real roots in the real, though not yet 
fully apprehended presence of the Infinite in all 
our sensuous tions of the finite. What he 
held was that with every finite perception there 
was 2 concomitant perception, or if that word 
a concomitant senti- 


While what was meant by it went on changing ment or presentiment of the Infinite, that 


— — 


from the very first act of touch, or 8 
or sight, we were brought in contact not only 
with the visible, but also at the same time 
with an invisible universe, They had been 
told again and again a finite mind could not grasp 
the Infinite, and that, therefore, they ought to take 
their Bible and Prayer-book and rest here and be 
thankful. This would, indeed, be taking a despairin 
view both of ourselves and of our Bible an 
Prayer-book. They would find that from the first 
dawn of history, and from the first dawn of their 
own individual consciousness, they had always been 
face to face with the Infinite. There might be much 
error in all the names that man had given to the 
Infinite, but even the history of error was full of 
useful lessons. After they had seen how it was 
possible for man to gain a presentiment of some- 
thing beyond the finite they should watch him 
looking for the Infinite in mountains, trees, and 
rivers, in the storm and lightning, in the moon and 
the sun, in the sky and what was beyond the sky, 
trying name after name to comprehend it, calling it 
Thunderer, Bringer of Light, Wielder of the 
Thunderbolt, Giver of the Rain, Bestower of Food 
and Life, and after a time speaking of it as Maker, 
Ruler, and Preserver, King and Father, Lord of 
Lords, God of Gods, Cause of Causes, the Eternal, 
the Unknown, the Unknowable. 


— — 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


The election for Tamworth on Thursday resulted 
in a signal Liberal victory. The numbers were 
declared to be as follows at the close of the poll :— 


Mr. Hamar Bass (L.). «.. 1,186 
Col. the Hon, F. C. Bridgman (C.) . 607 
Majority for Mr. Bass 579 


The declaration of the poll from the Town Hall 
was received with an outburst of cheering. Colonel 
Bridgman, the defeated candidate, thanked his 
supporters, and said he would take his beating as 
an English soldier should. Mr. Bass afterwards 
appeared in an open carriage, and addressed the 
e rs. The hon. gentleman was accompanied by 
his brother, Mr. Arthur Bass, M.P. for East 
Staffordshire. Mr. Bass had a most enthusiastic 
reception. He thanked the electors for the i- 
ficent position in which they had placed him. They 
had, he said, achieved a marvellous triumph, for 
ten days when he arrived in Tamworth, he 
was told » Liberal would have no chance. At the 
general election in 1874 the result of the polling was 
as follows :— 


Sir R. Peel (C.)) *, 1,069 
R. W. Hanbury (C.) 5 1,086 
H. Hawkes (L.. „ 
C. Butt, C. C. (L) 209 


Addressing a meeting of electors at Kidsgrove, 
North Staffordshire, on Friday, Mr. Hanbury, 
M.P., who recently resigned his seat for Tamwort 
expressed it as his honest conviction that at the 
late election the borough had sold itself for beer 
and that had a donkey been run with the name 
Bass or Allsopp on it, the electors would have voted 
for it. 

Mr. Roebuck, M.P., has intimated his willingness 
to stand again for Sheffield in the event of a 
election. He says that he would gladly retire, but 
to do so in a great crisis like the present would be 
paltry cowardice. 

A joint meeting of the candidates for South 
Northumberland, and of their principal supporters, 
was held on Thursday at Newcastle, with view 
of ascertaining whether some arrangement could be 
made respecting the occupation of the seat for 
which Mr. Grey and Mr. Ridley were both returned, 
and to consider the steps necessary to obtain a 
decision. The conference was, however, without 
practical result. 

Mr. F. Pennington, who, with Mr. Hopw 
Q.C., has represented Stockport since the gene 
election of 1874, has intimated to the leaders of the 
Liberal party in that borough that it is his inten- 
tion to retire from Parliamentary life at the 
dissolution. 

Colonel Beresford, one of the M.P.’s for South- 
wark, has issued his address to the electors 
announcing his intention to resign his seat, the 
reasons assigned being failing health and the serious 
illness of a member of his family. A meeting of 
Conservative electors has declined to accept his 
resignation. cg 

The resident members of Oxford University who 
are favourable to the election of Mr. Talbot to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hardy in the representation of the Uni- 
versity have appointed a committee, of which the 
President of St. John’s College is chairman, and the 
Master of Pembroke College and Professor Stubbs 
vice-chairmen, to watch over his interests. The 
committee have commenced their labours, titting 
daily. Professor Smith’s committee meet at Corpus 
Christi College. . 

Several names are mentioned in connection with 
the seat for County Down, which is vacant by the 
death of Mr. Sharman Crawford. The Conserva- 
tives will bring forward Lord Castlereagh, son of 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and there is somo 
probability that his opponent will be Mr. W. D. 
Andrew, C. C. 2 

There will probably be a spirited contest for the 
representation of Clare County, vacant by Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlin’s acceptance of a post in Victoria, Mr. 
J. N. Burton is already canvassing in the Liberal 
interest, and it is believed The O'Gorman Mahon 
will also come forward, Mr. Reeves is men- 
tioned as a candidate on Liberal-Conservative 


principles, 
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JOHN WICLIF AND HIS ENGLISH PRECURSORS. 


By GERHARD VICTOR LECHLER. 


Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, by PETER LORIMER, O. O., 
Author of John Knox,” 
Two Vols., demy 8ro, cloth, price 218., 


THE 


SUPERNATURAL IN NATURE; 


A Verification by Free Use of Science. 
Demy 8ro, cloth, price 14s, 


„The Author of these Dissertations has qualified himself by long and loving research, and by intimate 
acquaintance with the facts, principles, and advances of modern science to draw the lines across the fields of 
view, and with an approximation to accuracy, to say on scientific principles where knowledge ends and 
conjecture and hypothesis begin. The volume abounds in glowing vistas, and is affluent with illustration drawn 
from every department of literature and science. — British Quarterly Review. 


— — — ä —·— 


WORKS BY THE RKV. F. W. ROBERTSON, 
NOTES on GENESIS. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


SERMONS. First Series. 


Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


SERMONS. Second Series. Small crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS. Third Series. Small crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 

SERMONS. Fourth Series. Small crown 


gro, cloth, price 30. 6d. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLES to the CORINTHIANS, A New Edition, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES, with other 
Literary Kemains. A New Edition, Crown 8vo, (eth, 
price 5s. 

An ANALYS S of Mr. TENNYSON’S “IN 


I 
OKIAM.” (Dedicated by permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


The EDUCATION of the HUMAN RACE. 
Translated from the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


„%% The above Works can also be had bound in al, 
morocco. 


WORKS BY REV, STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
The FIGHT OF FAITH. Sermons preached 


on Various Occasions. ‘Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS.— 
Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Burns, Third 


Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, price 9a. 
CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. Eleventh 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS. First Series. Ninth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


SERMONS. Second Series. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, „ price 7s. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE: the 
Life and Work of. A Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo, 


sewed, price ls. 


LATE Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A,: 
The Life and Letters of. Edited by. 


I. Uniform with the Sermons. Two Vols. With Steel 
Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. 


II. Library Edition. 8r0. With Two Steel Portraits. 
Price 12s. 
III. A Popular Edition, in One Vol. 8vo, price 6s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., 1, Paternoster Square, London. 


A NEW BIBLE 


CYCLOPADIA: 


On the 25th of May will be published, Part I., price ls., quarto size, 
The ENGLISHMAN’S CRITICAL and EXPOSITORY 


BIBLE CYCLOPADIA. 


Written by the Rev. A. R. FAUSSET, A. M., 
Joint Author of the Critical and Experimental Commentary.“ 
Embellished with a Series of Steel Plates, and about 1,000 Jilustrative Woodcuts. 


— — 


T= aim of this work is to put within the reach of all Bible Students, learned and unlearned 


alike, the fruits of Modern Criticism and research, 


and at the same time to set forth, briefly and 


suggestively, those doctrinal and experimental truths which the Written Word itself contains. It 
will be found, when complete, a storehouse of Scriptural information in a most compact and 


accessible form. 


Prospectuses on application, or will be sent post free. 


London: JAMES SANGSTER & CO., Paternoster Row. 


HE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


SEVENTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The PUBLIC MEETING will be held at EXETER 
HALL, on FRIDAY EVENING next, May 3, 1878, com- 
mencing at 6.30 p.m. 

Chairman: Sir CHARLES REED, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Speakers: John MecGregor, Esq. (R. b Roy), to move the 
adoption of the Report; the Rev. Theodore Monod, on 
“Christian Work in France”; the Kev. Newman Hall, 
LLB., on “The Value of Tract Distribution”; the Rev. 
Canou Fleming, B.D, on“ The Kelation of the Religious 
Tract Society o the li erature of the Day”; the Rev. T. 
P. Hu hes, of P. shawur, en The Tract donety in India.” 

Rere ved Scat ‘lickets mey be had on application to the 
Fecreiar cs, 56, Paternoster row, Lond n. 


The ANN. VEKSARY >ERMONS will be presched as 
Hoss: 

On SUNDAY MORNI SO, May 5, 7s, by the Right 
Rev. the BISHOP ef SODPOK ond MAN, at Sf. 
MICHIAFL’Ss CHUR HL, CHEsSTrk tQUAKE, S. W. 
D.vne Service to commence at Eleven o'clock; and on 
SUSAN MORNING, May 2, by the Rev, DAVID 
MacEWAN, DD, ot TRINITY Paks BYTERIAN 
CUUKRCH, CLAPUAM ROAD, S. W., Liviae Service to 
commence #t Eleven tod * 

SAMUEL MANNING, IA b. 
LEWIS Bonker WiLtTE, M. A.] Secretaries, 


Now Ready—Fifth Ihousaud— Revised aud Enlarged. 
Price Is. 
HOUGHTS ON THEI3M: with Suggestions 
towards a Pub ie Religions Service in Harmony with 
Modern Science and Philosophy ; alto, A Proposed Service 
rn New:nd Cathche Cnurch. 


Auden: Trubuer aud Co., Ludg ate Lill, 


g Peace MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


ANNIVERSARY SERVICES AS UNDER. 


} Monpay, May ern. 

1, Morning.—Prayer Meeting, for one hour, in the Board 
Room of the Mission House, Blomfield-street, specially 
to implore the Divine blessing on the several Services of 
the Auniversary, at Half-past Seven o'clock. 

2. Afternoon.—The Annual Meeting of Directors will be 
. the Mission House, Blomfield-street, at Three 
0 


WEDNESDAY, May Seu. 


1. Morning.—In Union Chapel, Islington (the Rev. Dr. 
Allon’s). The Annual Sermon wif be X. by the 
Rev. Alexander Hannay, Service to commence at 
Eleven o'clock. 

2. Evening.—In Christ Church, Westminster Bridge-roa/ 
(Kev. Newman Hall's), the Sermon to Young Men and 
others will be preached by the Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A., 
of Birmmgham. Service ſo commence et Fevcu o’clak. 

No T.ckets required for the Sermons. 
THURSDAY, May rn. 

Morning.—The Annual General Meeting of the Members of 
the Society will be held in Exeter Hall, to appoiot a 
Treasurer, ries, aud Directors; and to receive the 
Annual Report, with Audited Accounts, The Chair will 
be taken, et Ten o'clock, bY 

SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq, M. P. 
Tickets ean be obtained at the Mission House. 
Loko's Day, May lern. 

Missionary Sermons will be preached on beha'f of this 
Society at various chapels in London and its vicinity ; 
particulars in May magazine. 

ROBERT ROBINSON, 


Hon. 
Mission House, Blomfie!d-street, E. C., April 23, 1878. 


— 


| BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 
MR. AND MRS. RURR’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 
numerous Bedrooms. Printed terms, &c., forwarded on 
application. Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OMNIBUS leaves 
his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey 
visitors to various parts of London. Dinner at Six o'clock. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For May, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 

A Modern “ Symposium:“ Lord Arthur Russell, MP., Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, Mr. Grant Duff, M.P.. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. Subject—Is the Popular Judgme .t in Politics 
more just than that of the Higher Orders? 

The Eucharist. By the Dean of Westminster. 

The Armies of Russia and Austria. By Genl. E. B. Hamley. 

Méryon and Méryon’s Paris. By Fred. Wedmore. 

Can Jews be Patriots? By Prof. Goldwia Smith. 

The Law of Unity in the Christian Church. By the Bishop 
of St. Andrews. 

Political Clubs and Party Organisation, By W. Fraser Rae. 

Force, Energy, and Will, By Prof. Mirart. 

Impressions of America: No. 3 (Popular Education). By 

W. Dale. 
The Liquefactiou of Oxygen. By Mons. Raoul Pictet. 
Childhood and Ignorance. By Prof. Clifford. 


C. Kegan Paul and Co., London. 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Ofice—58, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
Capital—£100,000. 
Trustses—Sir Frederick M. Williams, Bart, M. P., Thomas 
Horatio Harris, Esq., Thomas Lambert, Eeq. 
All kinds of Life Assurance Business effected. Special 
advantages to total abstainers. lass lives assured. 


Six Triennial Bouuses distributed. Next bonus year, 1878. 
Agents wanted, Apply to 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


CHAPPELL AND Cos 
SPECIALITIES. 


ALEXANDRE ORGANS 
FOR HOME USE. 


In wence of rebuilding of premises, a number ot 
these organ-like instruments will be sold at great reductions 
for cash, or on the Three Years’ System. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 
Type H, containing Dulciana, Flute, Principal, Vox h 
Gambs, Sub-bass, and Automatic swell. Prion 80 — 
Reduced price £35 cash, or £3 10s. per quarter on the 
Three Years’ System. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 
Type A, containing Dulciana, Leblich, Flute, Vox b 
Gamba, Dispason, Principal, Sub-baes, and Automatic soot 


(60 guineas). Reduced price £40, or £4 per quarter f 
years. Other varieties at equally sedaced 5 — r for three 
Full illustrated list free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO’s 
SPECIALITIES IN 


ORGAN HARMONIUMsS, 
BY ALEXANDRE. 


NEW ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 
Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 


Price seven guiness. ; 


GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 2s. per 
on the Three Years’ System. Pane 


NEW ORGAN MODEL. 


Two rows of keys, five stops and sub-bass, Venetian 


swell, two knee pedals, 28 guineas, or £2 165. uarte 
the Three Years’ System. =? 1 


EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 


Fifteen stops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


SPECIAL CHURCH MODEL, 
1322 stops, five rows of vibrators, &c., 50 guiueas, 
£5 per quarter on the Three Years’ System. 

A Liberal Discount to Schools aud the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA, 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, aud is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yel WEAKENED with starch, 
&c.,and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakiast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
Cocoarina 1 LA VANILLE 1s the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, aud may be taken when richer 

chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin —— at Is. 6d., 38., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
C ties on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO,, 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of I“. 1s. from 
„M. Dear” and “ J. B. May” as a contribution to the 
fund now being raised for the widow and family of Mr- 
J. H. Gordon, the late lecturer of the Liberation 
Society. 

J. T. WARAKER, Toowoomba.—P.0.0. for II. 38. 2d., 
subscription for 1878, received with thanks. 


In order to make room for a full report of the 
proceedings of the Council and of the annua] 
meeting of the Liberation Society, the next 
number of the NONCONFORMIST will appear on 


THURSDAY, May 9. 


instead of Wednesday. Subscribers are respect- 
fully requested to take note of the change. 


—ͤ — — = 
— — — — 


The Noncanfarmist. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, 1878. 


THE WEEK, 


Arrkx a fortnight of confusing and contradic- 
tory telegrams, relative to which we have been 
able to obtain no reliable information through 
a Parliament which is doomed to silence for still 
another week, a Cabinet Minister has spoken. 
But Mr. Gathorne Hardy, in his elaborate speech 
at Bradford, threw no real light upon the 
Eastern crisis. He was fearless in his his- 
torical criticism, indignant in his protestation 
against the imputation of warlike tendencies, 
eloquent upon the fine spirit of the population 
of the vast empire ruled by Queen Victoria; 
“and rash in suggesting that England had a 
special and exclusive quarrel with Russia; but 
he had not a word to say that indicates the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, save that they adhere 
to Lord Salisbury’s Circular, that they take 
their stand upon the treaties of 1856 and 1871, 
that they are still unable to regard the Treaty 
of San Stefano as containing ‘‘a single element 
of permanent peace,” and that they resolutely 
adhere to the declaration appended to the 
Treaty of 1871, affirming the principle that 
treaties cannot be set aside by one of the signa- 
taries without the consent of the rest, as ‘‘a 
condition of the simplest honesty and fair play,” 
and with the view of securing ‘‘a durable 
peace.” Judging by the tenour, and still more 
by the tone of this speech—and Mr. Hardy must 
be conversant with the latest phase of the 
negotiations—we must conclude that time is 
simply being wasted by our Government in 
demanding what they know they cannot get in 
their own particular way, and in resolutely 
refusing what they can get. 


The Secretary for India was cautious enough 
to add one saving clause to his description of 
the Treaty of Sau Stefano. I do not say,” he 
remarked, ‘‘ that it cannot be modified so as to 
bring about a permanent peace.” The right 
hon. gentleman did not, however, hint that 
Russia was disposed to make very substantial 
concessions— his supreme object being to urge 
that those concessions must come about 
only in one way, and that the most 
humiliating to Russian pride. But is the Czar 
anxious to surrender, for the sake of a perma- 
nent settlement, some of the most important 
provisions of the treaty? The question is one 
of unspeakable importance at this very serious 
crisis. The Agence J?usse—a semi-official organ 
—corroborated by the correspondent of the 
Times at St. Petersburg, declares that Russia 
„is ready to modify its programme as set 
forth in the treaty if good reasons for a 
change can be produced.” And these are the 
definite concessions the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg is, it is explicitly stated, prepared to 
make:—The frontier of Bulgaria might 
be determined by an International Commis- 
sion according to the nationality of the ia- 
habitants. The exaggerated fears of Rus- 
sian influence in the new _ principality 
wight be calmed by putting a European Com- 
mission in the place of Russian commissaries. 
The Russian occupation might be diminished in 
amount and thortened in duration; and if the 


new principality is considered danzerously large, 
it might be cut longitudinally into two halves, 
as Lord Salisbury proposed at the Conference of 
Constantinople. For the payment of a pecuniary 
indemnity a European Syndicate might be 
created which would take into consideration 
former creditors as well as indemnity claime. 
With regard to territorial compensation in 
Asia Minor, Kars and Batoum are alone 
considered very important, aud on all other 
points an arrangement could be made. 
And, finally, the Czar will, we are told, be 
quite satisfied with the recovery of the small 
part of Bessarabian territory which is inhabited 
by a Russian population.” We do not learn 
that these vital concessions have been formally 
submitted to Her Majesty’s Government, nor 
that they have not. If they have, to insist upon 
the acceptance of a mere formula as the condi- 
tion of entering Congress—a formula, the accept- 
ance of which under present circumstances would 
be obnoxious to public opinion in Russia—would 
be a gross iniquity on the part of our Govern- 
ment, for it looks as if Lord Beaconsfield and 
his colleagues are resolved either to humiliate 
Russia or kindle a European war. 


To that issue we seem to be drawing nearer 
and nearer. Negotiations are indeed still 
going on languidly, although both Prince 
Gortschakoff and Prince Bismarck are for the 
present disabled. But the warlike preparations 
on both sides are unremitting. The First 
Army Corps at Aldershot has received orders to 
be ready for immediate embarkation; the 
second is almost completely organised ; and the 
public have heard of Mr. Gathorne Hardy's 
complacent boast that 70,000 well-equipped 
troops are prepared to take the field. Then there 
isa large squadron of ironclads being got ready 
for service in the Baltic, and this morning we 
hear of the sailing from Bombay of the firat 
detachment of native Indian troops, with five 
months’ stores, for the Mediterranean, to be 
followed by other regiments till some 7,000 men 
are embarked. These, we are told, are only the 
precursors of a great force, which the Indian 
Government are prepared, if needs be, to send 
to Europe. Yet Mr. Hardy protests with 
horror at the idea of England being pushed to 
the verge of war! 


The news from Roumania is less disquieting. 
The Bucharest Government haye given direc- 
tions for the faithful carrying out of the Con- 
vention with Russia for the transit of Muscovite 
troops through the Principality; and although 
the Roumanian army has been withdrawn to the 
neighbourhood of the Carpathians, there is 
reason to believe that the concessions which the 
Czar is prepared to make relative to the Bes- 
sarabian territory have had a tranquillising 
effect upon Prince Charles and his Ministers. 
At Vienna the report is once again revived that 
Austria and Russia have come to an under- 
standing, and that an Austrian army is about 
to be sent to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
despite the protests of the Porte. But no 
movement of troops has yet been made, and no 
steps in the direction of mobilisation can be 
taken till the money grants have been sanc- 
tioned by the two legislatures at Vienna and 
Pesth, and there is no indication that the objec- 
tions of Hungary to the policy of annexing 
new territory to the Empire have been over- 
come. The action of the Vienna Government 
in Bosnia will not be hastened by the news that 
Italy is making warlike preparations, with a 
view to mako a descent upon the Albanian coast 
should Austria docido upon occupying Turkish 
territory. 


Tho danger of the situation is illustrated by 
the report from Constantinople that there has 
been a serious collision between Russian and 
Turkish soldiers outside the fortifications of that 

city, ia which eighty were wouuded on both 
sides. Probably this incident will induce 
General Todleben, who has succeeded tl e Grand 
Duke Nicholas in the command at San Stefano, 


to hasten the carrying out of his own views for 
| the removal of the Russian forces to the lines 


cf Tchataldja. It is said that the St. Peters- 
burg Government are quite disposed to sanction 
this course, and that the negotiations for a 
mutual withdrawal of Russian troops and 
English ironclads are making satisfactory 
progress. 


It is clear that this country will not be com- 
mitted to war without renewed and energetic 
protests. Throughout the Easter recess there 
have been remarkable indications of the alarm 
and disapproval which Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy has excited — a policy which, as Mr. 
Jacob Bright felicitously remarks, professes 
„infinite care for a dead treaty, and infinite 
carelessness for living men.” Yesterday 
there was a Conference at Manchester, 
attended by more than 1,800 delegates 
from Liberal organisations in the North of 
England, and followed by a great public meeting 
in the Free Trade Hall, presided over by Mr. 
John Bright. The right hon. gentleman in con- 
cluding his eloquent speech, pointedly asked 
„Does anybody understand European law out- 
side these islands? Europe repudiates our 
European law.” We stand alone amongst the 
Powers in our particular demands upon Russia, 
and are undertaking thegratuitous championship 
of a formula or principle which no other country 
of Europe deems to be of paramount impor- 
tance, or is prepared to join us in enforcing. 
Yesterday, also, there was a great meeting at 
Brierley Hill, at which Mr. Chamberlain was 
the principal speaker, and even the Times 
which has lately gone round to the side of the 
Government, though now somewhat alarmed at 
the present menacing aspect of affairs—is ready 
to admit that the hon. member for Birmingham 
asserts a vital principle when he demands that 
before entering upon war, or a course which 
tends to war, we should have a distinct concep- 
tion of the object we have in view, and should 
be certain, not merely that this object is a 
legitimate one, but that it is of sufficient 
importance to justify the cost of war. 
The Times is good enough to allow 
that beyond all question, a very momentous 
issue is presented to the country for decision— 
an issue upon which not only the interests of 
this country, but the whole course of affairs in 
the East for at least a generation, may depend, 
and that those who thiak that our Government 
have taken up false ground are bound to make 
their voice heard before the irrevocable words have 
been spoken which would pledge the country to 
maintain that ground at any sacrifice.” Evi- 
dently the renewed protests against the policy 
of the Government, by carrying out which this 
country is, as Lord Derby says, ‘‘ rushing into 
war, are beginning to tell with some effeot. 
To-morrow there will be a great conference of 
the opponents of war with Russia at Birming- 
ham, which will be followed by trades’ demon- 
strations at Liverpool and Glasgow, and by a 
meeting of delegates from agricultural associa- 
tions. In these cases the war party amongst 
us cannot stifle opinion, and possibly even 
Lord Beaconsfield may shrink from committing 
this country toa great war to which at least 
one-half of the population is decidedly averse. 


The result of the Tamworth election, follow- 
ing hard upon the close contest ia South 
Northumberland, may possibly open the eyes 
of our reckless Ministers. In that borough, 
where two Conservatives were returned in 1874 
by majorities of more than two to one, the 
conditicns were reversed last week-—Mr. Bass, 
the Liberal candidate, being elected by 1,186 
votes, against 607 given to his opponent, Colonel 
Bridgman. Tamworth is, probably, the type of 
many of our smaller boroughs, in which the long- 
continued depression of trade, owing greatly to 
the action taken by the Government in the 
Eastern Question, has made the sob r portion 
of the constituency think an! inquire whether 
a war policy is required by the exigencies of the 
case, and whether it is necessary that Europe 
should be wrapped in the flames of war, and 
the vital interests of Fn.lishmen sacrificed, in 
order that the erot c hets of an ambitious Prime 
Minister may be carried out, 
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THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSION, 


The Daily News thinks that the statement of the 
Oxford University Commissioners which has been 
issued will disappoint a good many people and 
relieve a good many others. Those who hoped and 
those who feared that Oxford, by the agency of 
the most steady-going of commissions, acting under 
the most 24 of instructions, would be 
transformed into a copy of a German or a Scotch 
University will find themselves much deceived. 
Those who anticipated a paradise of research 
on the Laputa principle will, it is to be 
feared, be far from contented. Still less will 
those who were sanguine enough to dream 
that Lord Selborne and his colleagues would evolve 
some entirely new idea of a university be satisfied. 
Lastly, it is exceedingly probable that specialists 
in different arts and sciences will each be doubtful 
whether due importance bas been attached to his 
own subject. All this was unavoidable, and even 
those who do not rank in any of these classes may 
possibly be disappointed at the somewhat vague and 
suggestive rather than positive or imperative cha- 
racter of the document. Supposing its proposals to be 
at once carried out, the News does not see that any 
change will be necessarily effected in the life orstudies 
of a single undergraduate. There will be more profes- 
sors to go to, but not more reason for going to them, 
and when the undergraduate bas got his degree and his 
fellowship, prize or other, his duties — ways will 
be very much what they are at present. The 
general impression produced by a perusal of the 
document is that Oxford, though not much altered 
as a place of education, is likely to be considerably 
altered as a place of study. 


— —- 


PROTECTION IN A NEW FORM. 


An incident has just occurred which ought to 
satisfy even the farmers, that foreign cattle 
which there is any reason or no reason at all 
to suspect of being diseased may be very vigor- 
ously dealt with under the existing regulations. 
At Newcastle-on-Tyne four hundred animals 
were landed the other day. They came from Den- 
mark—a country where the greatest vigilance is 
exercised in preventing the shipment of cattle whose 
condition might in any way tend to bring discredit 
upon the Danish grazing grounds. An inspector 
was, of course, at band to see that the herd 
was free from disease. All but one stood the 
test of his scrutiny. The supposed invalid betrayed 
symptoms which raised a suspicion that it was 
suffering from pleuro pneumonia, and the inspector 
ordered the whole cargo to be stopped at the sana- 
torium. The Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council was promptly communicated with, and an 
official was sent down without delay to ascertain 
how the case stood. It was then discovered that the 
suspected beast was quite healthy, or, at all events, 
bore no taint of pleuro-pneumonia or any other in- 
fectious disease, and the embargo was removed. 
The local inspecter, of course, simply did his 
duty in stopping the four hundred animals. 
He was wrong in his diagnosis, but having, as he 
supposed, reason to believe that it was a case of 
pleuro-pneumonia, he was bound to put the whole 
herd in quarantine. But the farmers probably 
never trouble themselves about the cost to the 
public at which these regulations are enforced. In 
consequence of the stoppage of this cargo beef went 
up sixpence the imperial stone in the Newcastle 
market, and it is estimated that the shippers will 
lose 1, 000“. through the delay arising from the mis- 
take made by the inspector. Of course, under the 
Duke of Richmond’s bill, loss of this kind would be 
impossible, and for the sufficient reason that there 
would be no foreign live cattle to keep back from 
the market. Surprising, however, as it may seem 
to the farmers, neither consumers nor importers 
will be prepared to purchase immunity from these 
vexations and losses on the terms proposed by the 
Government. It is hard to bear the existing regu- 
lations ; but the absolute prohibition of all move- 
ment inland of foreign animals would make it 
harder still for the great mass of the people to do 
business with the butcher. — Manchester Guardian. 


The annual Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
England was opened on Monday evening in Gros- 
venor-square Church, in Manchester. A sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. M‘Kerrow, the 
retiring moderator, after which the moderator for 
the ensuing year (the Kev. Professor Chalmers) was 
introduced, and delivered an address. 

The cotton strike continues, and the masters 
have refused a proposal to submit the dispute to 
arbitration. At Blackburn the operatives on strike 
maintain order; but at Burnley a millowner has 
been mobbed, and popular feeling is stated to run 
strongly against the masters. 

The Standard hears from Aldershot that it is 
understood that Her Majesty has expressed her 
intention of naming an early day to review the First 


Army Corps in its now complete state. 
Victor Hugo’s new poem, Le Pape,” has just 
appeared. It pictures the Pope—or rather a Poe, 


fur it does not point to any particular Pontitf—as 
having a long dream. ‘Treading in the steps of 
Christ, he mixes with and succuurs the poor and 
afflicted, eschews all pomp, interposes between two 
hostile armies and prevents bloodshed, saves the 
malefactor from the scaffuld, and finally quits Rome 
for Jerusalem. He wakes up, declares he has had 
a frightful dream, and clings to the Syllabus and 
worldly state, 


| THE CRISIS ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


It is stated from Berlin that the negotiations for 
the withdrawal of the English fleet ani the Russian 
army from the neighbourhood of Constantinople 
are now proceeding by direct communivation between 
the Governments of London and St. Petersburg in 
a satisfactory manner. The Russians will retire to 
a line stretching from Adrianople to Dede Agatch 
—the line of the Maritza 

The Russian Agency states that the negotiations 
commenced by Germany are being amicatly and 
confidentially continued between the Cabinets. To 
insure the success of the Congress there will be a 
previous exchange of ideas between them on the 
principal questions. During this time the prelimi- 
nary Conference will settle the formalities of the 
meeting of the Congress. The version recently 
given of the present state of the negotiations is not 
entirely accurate. The Ambassadors at Berlin have 
not received the invitation of which the text was 
given, for the object at the preliminary Conference 
is to draw up that invitation. Eogland no longer 
demands merely the recognition by Russia of the 
European character of the questions created by 
recent events in the East, for Prince Gortschakoff's 
Memorandum is the absclate public and official 
attestation of that recognition. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times 
says that the formula at first suggested as the basis 
for a Congress was not accepted by the Cabinet of 
London, and a new one has been invented, The 
former was that the Powers should meet to con- 
sider the changes to be introduced into the Treaties 
of 1856 and 1871 in consequence of recent events. 
The new one is to consider the Treaties of 1856 and 
1871 in relation to the Treaty of San Stefano. The 
correspondent adds that it is becoming more and 
more difficult to understand the aim and functions 
of the proposed preliminary Conference. Perhaps 
its real function will be to put into official form 
the negotiations which at present are being con- 
ducted confidentially and indirectly through Berlin. 

It is admitted in despatches from St. Petersburg 
that there is some truth” in the rumours that 
Prince Bismarck has retired from the position of 
mediator between the English and Russian Govern- 
ments. The principle of the simultaneous with- 
drawal of the Russian and British forces from tbe 
neighbourhood of Constantinople having been 
accepted, the German Chancellor, it is said, thinks 
that negotiations on matters of detail may be more 
conveniently carried on directly between the two 

rties. The Times correspondent at St. Peters- 

urg is assured that the Russian Government sin- 
cerely desires a pacific solution, and is ready to 
agree to any arrangement by which the main 
object of the war—which was to ameliorate the 
condition of the Turkish Christians—may be 
accomplished, and ‘‘a very moderate com- 
pensation for sacrifices obtained.” The Rus- 
sian Government formulated in the Treaty 
of San Stefano what it considered to be the 
best means of attaining this object; but it is 
quite ready to modify this programme if good 
reasons for a change can be produced. There is, 
however (the correspondent adds), one point on 
which the Cabinet of St. Petersburg will to all 
appearance remain firm. Whatever it may think, 
it cannot formally retract what it has publicly said, 
or accept any proposal which has the evident inten- 
tion of inflicting a humiliation. If there is to bea 
peaceful solution of the question, the negotiations 
must avoid the point about the formal submission of 
the whole treaty to Congress.” A report published 
in some of the Continental —— that Russia's pre- 
vious attempt to induce England to mention the 
exact alterations to be introduced into the Treaty of 
San Stefano had been repeated by Austria, Italy, 
and Germany, is officially contradicted in the Diritto 
so far as ltaly is concerned. 

The Vienna Political Correspondence of Monday 

ublishes a letter from — stating that the 

ritish Government does not even now consider it 
impossible that Russia may appreciate to the full 
the thoruugh earnestness of England's attitude. In 
the contrary case, England, the letter continues, 
would take into her own hands, and execute at her 
own risk, the task of rectifying the state of affairs 
brought about by Russia, both in the Balkan 
Peninsula and on the Asiatic coast of the Black 
Sea. The letter adds, It is still possible, how- 
ever, that England, previous to embarking upon the 
course just mentioned, may take a step of great 
importance. It is possible, namely, that England 
may summon a Conference to meet in London.” 

As our readers are aware both Prince Gort- 
schakoft and Prince Bismarck have been ill. The 
former—who is said, perhaps erroneously, to have 
had a slight attack of typhus fever—is much better, 
though weakness and some symptoms of gout render 
him incapable of transacting any business. Prince 
Bismarck’s health has also greatly improved. He 
intends to return to Berlin iu about a fortnight or 
three weeks. ; 

According to a St. Petersburg telegram in the 
Political Correspondence of Vienna there is some pro- 
bability of Count Schouvaloff being sum noned from 
London to temporarily take the place of Prince 
Gortschakoff, owing to the illness of the latter. 

AUSTRIA AND BOSNIA, 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
says that Austria has concluded her bargain with 
Russia, and pur} oses entering Bosnia without delay. 
„Jam assured this resolution was definitively 


adopted at the State Council held on Saturday in 


Vienna. It has been the end and aim of the Slav 
and military parties in Austro-Hungary ever since 
the commencement of the insurrection in Euro 
Turkey, which broke out so shortly after the 
Emperor Franz Josef’s visit to Dalmatia; and 
Count Andrassy endeavoured to bring it about 
with the consent of the Porte only three weeks 
ago. He met with an absolute refusal at Stam- 
boul, and then caused offi:ial denial to be promul- 
gated that any such proposition had been made. 
Subsequent arrangements with Russia have led to 
the adoption of the resolve to take possession of 
Bosnia aud Herzegovina by force, regardless of 
Turkey's refusal, and a convenient pretext is 
afforded by the Mussulman rising in Roumelia, 
which Austria assumes to be likely to extend to 
rovinces on her immediate frontier. This pro- 
ability is to be discounted in the sense of the 
ultimate increment of territory by Austria, with 
Russia's full concurrence, and certainly no diffi- 
culties will be raised thereto by Germany.” 

The trustworthy correspondent of the Times at 
Vienna says that, though this scheme has been 
much talked of, nothing has been decided. No 
money has been spent, and no mobilisation of 
troops ordered. 

It is said that Italy is making considerable war- 
like preparations, being disposed to dispatch an 
expeditionary force to Albania in the event of 
Austria occupying Turkish territory in Bosnia. 


THE INDIAN CONTINGENT, 


A telegram from Bombay of yesterday’s date 
says :—The first detachment of the native force to 
be sent to Malta has sailed. A number of fresh 
regiments are required to hold themselves in readi- 
ness. The expedition will take stores for five 
months. The Begum of Bhopal has offered her 
whole available force for service abroad. 

According to the Calcutta correspondent of the 
Times, the native Indian army is showing great 
delight at the prospect of being employed on active 
service in Europe. A telegram from Calcutta states 
that whole regiments have requested their officers 
to obtain for them the distinction of being sent 
to fight the Russians.” The Government are treat- 
ing the troops with wise and commendable liberality 
with regard to their pay and outfit. 
German military journals doubt whether the preju- 
dices and restrictions of caste will not seriously 
interfere with the value of Indian troops in Europe. 
Meetiog these objections by anticipation, the Cal- 
cutta despatch from which we have quoted points 
out the vast change which has come over the native 
army since the Mutiny. Sikhs, Pathans, and 
Punjab Mussulmans —all enlisted for general service, 
and to whom fighting is as the breath of their 
nostrils,” have replaced the high-caste Bengalee, 
and they are shackled by few or no caste prejudices. 
It is reported that in addition to the furce which 
is now commencing its voyage to Suez, the colonels 
of numerous regiments have received orders to have 
everything in readiness for immediate embarkation. 
The shipping arrangements comprise steamers wita 
an aggregate tonnage of 15,579 tons, and sixteen 
sailing vessels of 21,146 tonnage. These latter will 
be towed by the steamers. ater will be provided 
for thirty, and coal for twenty-six days. Ships will 
water and coal at Suez. The Bombay dockyard is 
working day and night fitting ships for the troops 
and horses. It is reported that the commanding 
officers of numerous regiments have received orders 
to have everything in readiness for immediate 
embarkation. 

THE BALTIC SQUADRON. 


It is announced that the British Government 
have resolved on equipping another fleet of twenty 
ironclads, for service in the Baltic. On this sub- 
ject the North German Gizette expresses an opinion 
that the despatch of a British fleet to that destina- 
tion might render the situation immeasurably more 
complicated. The Montags Revue of Vienna pub- 
lishes a letter from Berlin which says that it is 
hardly to be expected that a foreign fleet would 
make its appearance in the Baltic against the wish 
of Germany. England, the writer says, is the 
chief competitor of all rising nations ; the latter do 
not object to harmonise their interests with those 
of Great Britain, but 2 are not disposed to 
sacritice them altogether to her profit. 

The Standard says that Portland will be the 
rendezvous of the ships now preparing to form the 
fleet for the Channel and North Sea, and to that 
port the coastguard and turret ships will proceed as 
soon as ready. 

THE TURKS AND THEIR CAPITAL. 


The review of the Russian troops, ordered by the 
Grand Duke Nicholas at San Stefano for Sunday, 
was counterma.ded, owing to orders from St. 
Petersburg. 

Only about fifty Russian troops attended the 
Greek churches on Sunday. An official notifi- 
cation has been published by the Porte forbidding 
inhabitants of Constantinople to go to the Sweet 
Waters. The Grand Duke has now left. He is 
succeeded by General Todleben. There is no indi- 
cation that there will be any change in the military 
situation by his arrival. A deputation of Mussul- 
man inhabitants of Roumelia has waited on Mr. 
Layard to ask the English Government to obtain 
European intervention with a view to putting an 
end to the atrocities being committed by bulgarians, 

The Grand Duke betore his departure held a 
review, and addressed a few words of farewell to 
the troops. The Austrian correspondent of the 
Times says that the return of the Grand Duke i 
caused by ill-health, but it is no secret that the 


| chief object of the change is to lessen the friction 


Some of the . 
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and thus to diminish the danger of a possible colli- 
sion. The march of the Russian army beyond the 
line of demarcation to the very walls of Constanti- 
nople was connected with the Grand Duke’s name, 
as were also the continual efforts to get into Con- 
stantinople and down to the Bosphorus; and it is 
believed that the wish to spare him the mortifica- 
tion to lead back eventually the army from 
— has had something to do with his 
re 


The Russians have applied for permission to 
occupy the outer lines of Varna, but the Governor 
has refused. They are pressing hard for the imme- 
diate evacuation of Varna, umla, and Batoum. 
The Turks reply that it is impossible yet, as they 
have no transports. 

The Turkish Government is said to have received 
information that the Mahomedan insurrection in 
Roumelia is extending. Another engagement has 
been fought, in which thirty officers were placed 
hore de combat, A Standard telegram says :— 
„According to the latest news received by the 
Porte, the Pomaks have inflicted heavy losses on 
the Russian troops in an encounter which took 

lace on the 2lst in the mountains of Rhodope. 
ey are said to have taken three guns and several 
hundreds of rifles. The Russians are sending fifteen 
fresh battalions to repress the insurrection.” The 
Pera correspondent of the Daily Telegraph states 
that the Greeks are aiding the Mussulmans in the 
disturbed districts, and that Hussein Pasha 
commands the insurgents. The Russians assert 
that the reports concerning the insurrection are 
exaggerated. The Daily News correspondent at 
Constantinople says that the rising had its origin in 
districts which have never yet been occupied by 
the Russian troops, and the insurgents are for the 
most part refugees in a destitute state. The cor- 
respondent asserts that there is no truth in the 
statement that the rising has been caused by the 
depredations of the Bulgarians. 

An affray is reported to have taken place near 
the Da’ud Pasha Barracks, about two miles beyond 
the fortifications of Constantinople, between Russian 
and Turkish soldiers; eighty men were wounded. 
Russian soldiers have been prohibited from crossing 
the line of demarcation. 

WAR PREPARATIONS, 


The first contingent from this country to Malta 
will number 5,000 men and two batteries of artil- 
lery. These are already under orders for embarka- 
tion. Asa consequence of this order a battery of 
artillery frum Weedon will at once take charge of 
the first divisional reserve of ammunition for small- 
arms and artillery from the Royal Arsenal, and 
they will embark for Malta in a few days. The 
remainder of the reserves for an entire army corps 
will be handed over to three other batteries when 
the occasion arrives. 

Orders have been issued for the immediate 
forming of a second arm to, Any active service, 

has been selected to the 


and Sir Alfred Horsfo 
command, 

The Central News Agency states that r 
ments are made for despatch from England of a 
number of officers to act as Intelligence Staff on 
the first outbreak of war. These officers will be 
entrusted with the duty of arranging for the land- 
ing of an army, and will, in concert with the 
— Engineers, carry out the necessary surveying 

uties. 

In view of the present critical state of affairs, the 
Liverpool Customs authorities, it is understood, 
have received instructions to exercise special vigi- 
lance in the ¢xamination of export cargoes, and 
considerably increased activity has prevailed 
amongst the officials during the past few days. 

It is positively stated at the War Office that only 
five per cent. of militia army reserve men have not 
reported for duty, instead of six per cent., as 
originally stated. 

A General Order has been issued from the Horse 
Guards by the Commander.in-Chief, on behalf of 
the Queen, expressing Her Majesty's satisfaction at 
the manner in which the Reserves have responded 
to the call now made upon them. It is added that 
Her Majesty is assured that her sense of satisfaction 
will be shared by the army and nation at large. 

About 2,800 volunteers have already signified 
their willingness to be enrolled for active service. 
The London committee which is promoting this 
movement has, — is stated, received many encou- 
ragin mises of support. 

tt 2 stated that — have been given to certain 
firms for the supply of such uniforms as the Royal 
Naval Reserve men would be required to wear on 
board Her Majesty’s ships, and that the supplies 
will be sufficient for 10,000 men. 

The Ministerial Standard is candid enough to 
admit that the present unsettled condition of 
affairs is having a most distressing influence on the 
British shipping interest at various continental 

At Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and 
remen many merchants, in cases when a voyage of 
any length is anticipated, are refusing to consign 
their goods on board ships sailing under the Britieh 
flag. This has been entirely occasioned by the 
Russian declarations of privateering.” 

Preparations are being made by the War Office for 
the immediate despatch of large quantities of 
shrapnel shell to the Mediterranean as a special 
supply for the use ef the fleet on that station. 

easures are now being adopted for developing 


our resources for torpedo defence, as well as in- | 
creasing the means for the offensive application of | 


the weapon, and we hear from Hull that the Govern- 
ment has just 222 at that port some vessels 
which are suitable for submarine mining operations. 


They will be converted into torpedo-mooring 
lighters. 

It is stated that the sudden prohibition of the 
exportation of military material was due to the fact 
that it had been ascertained that large orders had 
been received in this country for every description 
of war material for the use of the Russian armies. 
The orders given by Russia to German and American 
houses are beyond the power of the contractors to 
fill immediately ; hence, large contracts have been 
offered to English and Belgian houses for such stores 
as the German and American manufacturers cannot 
at once furnish, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A telegram from Belgrade says preparations for 
war are being made on a large scale. All the 
officers and soldiers who had received furloughs 
have been called up. All the Servians who were 
abroad have been summoned to military service, 
and the levies must all be collected by May 12. 
Against those who do not obey the sammons the 
articles of war will be strictly enforced. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas has been created Field- 
Marshal General, and General Todleben is appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russisn Army. The 
Grand Duke Michael has been appointed a Field- 
Marshal. 

The refugees number 50,000 at Adrianople, and 
still increase. 

According to a telegram published in the Standard, 
difficulties are apprehended in the neighbourhood 
of Batoum. Under pressure from the Russians, the 
Turkish War Department bas issued another order 
for*the evacuation of the entire province of Lazistan ; 
but around Batoum and Trebizond the peasants have 
armed, and declare that they will resist both Turks 
and Russians in defence of their lives and faith. A 
Reuter’s tel states that 20,000 irregular troops 
left in the district of Batoum refuse to lay down 
their arms, and that there is great mortality in the 
Russian armies in Asia. 

According to the Times Berlin correspondent a 
number of leading German bankers were recently 
induced to meet at Berlin to consider the tica- 
bility of floating another Russian loan. ques- 
tion was unanimously answered in the negative. 

It is stated in a telegram from Constantinople 
that a Russian occupation of Gallipoli is no longer 
possible, since that point is already practically 
occupied by the English. 

It is stated that the Ruzsian army to the north 
of the Balkans consists of two corps and fourteen 
battalions in reserve, altogether 60,000 men. The 
army south of the Balkans consists of 150,000 men, 
composed of four corps and six divisions, There 
are 40,000 sick. 

The Athens correspondent of the Daily News 
telegraphs that the negotiations with the insurgents 
in Thessaly have led to a short informal armistice. 

Turks refuse, however, to ise the insur- 
rection, and the insurgents have no faith in their 
promises of kind treatment after surrender. 

Intelligence from Crete rts continuous fight- 
ing at Kalyval, Malaras, Aliciano, 

E Czar.—A letter from Paris says :—‘‘ The 
Emperor is said to be very downcast. The explo- 
sion of the sentiment of which the acquittal of Vera 
Sassalitch is the signal, the rumours of the move- 
ment in Bulgaria, the attitude of the Roumanians, 
the probable policy of the Turks, and the hostility 
with which Europe has received the treaty of 
which General Ignatieff claims the paternity seem 
to weigh heavily on him. All these considerations, 
added toa need of money, which is — Seer 
most pressing, lead to the supposition that Russia 
will abandon her unbending attitude, and will agree 
to a compromise which will enable her to conform 
to Euro law without wounding the national 
susceptibilities.” 

RUSSIANS AND TuRKS AT CONSTANTINOPLE.—A 
letter from the Turkish capital says :—‘‘ The 
moe of re cash which seems to be at the 

— of individual members of the Russian army, 
not only officers, but also, and more especially 
common soldiers, has, I am told, much surprised 
the good people of Constantinople. The Musco- 
vites, who come daily for a walk into the ee 
city, throw about even gold right royally, and the 
Islamite tradesmen, I hear, are reaping a harvest 
out of their conquerors—spoiling the Egyptians in 
very truth. It is no ordinary sight, I am told, to 
see a jolly old Turk supremely happy on the coach- 
box as he rattles hither and thither with a carriage 
load of drunken Rassian soldiers. They have not 
had such good times of it in the Turkish metropolis 
for many a long day.” 


PUBLIC OPINION ON THE WAR CRISIS, 


In addition to the Manchester Conference held 
yesterday, attended by some 1,500 delegates and 
the evening meeting of which was presided 
over by Mr. John Bright, there will shortly 
be a Trades Conference at Liverpool, similar 
to the effective meeting held in the Memorial 


presided. To- morrow a conference will be held in 
the Town Hall, Birmingham, to give expression to 


the general anxiety produccd by the preparations 
for war in this and other countries, and to urge an 
early astembling of a European Congress. The 
circular convening the meeting says :— 

The special object ia to give expression to the general 
anxiety to secure the early assembling of a European 
Congress; to protest against any policy or measures 
| that may involve this country ia war with Russia under 

present circumstances ; and to promote a public opinion 


Hall on April 17, over which Mr. Bart, M. P., 


in favour of that most important and practical protocol 
of the Conference of Paris, in which it is recommended 
that,“ States between which any serious misunderstand- 
ing may arise should, before appealing to arms, have 
recourse, as far aa circumstances allow, to the good 
offices of a friendly Power.” The conference is to bo 
non-political and un- party, and in order to inclade 
the most varied classes of reflecting the 
solid and best and highest interests of the country, 
this invitation is addressed to yourself in common 
with large numbers of members of Parliament, 
justices of the peace, town councils and local 

ards, clergy and church wardens, Nonconformist 
ministers and office-bearers of Churches, chambers of 
commerce of Great Britain, members of arbitration and 
peace associations, political associations (Conservative 
and Liberal), journalists, organisations of working men, 
women's suff associations, Sunday-school unions, 
adult — t * oole, Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions, and Church of England and other Temperance 
and Alliance societies, e have given our names as 
conveners, in the earnest hope that there will bea large 
A friends of peace and arbitration; and that 
you will be able to attend. If needful, there will be a 
furtber meeting on Friday morning, to give practical 
effect to the conclusions at which the conference may 


arrive 

The first signatary of this document is the Rev. 
Canon Bowlby, M. A., Rector of Saint Philip's, 
Birmingham, whose name is followed by those of 
Alderman Avery and Charles Stu Birming- 
hain; Mr. Edward Shipley Ellis, chairman of the 
Midland Railway Company; and Mr. Henry 
Richard, M.P. The persons to whom the docu- 
ment is addressed are requested to sign their names 
to the two following propositions :—‘‘ I disapprove 
of any measures which may lead to war with Kussia 
under present circumstances.” ‘‘I much approve 
of any well-considered efforts to give effect to the 
Protocol of the Conference of Paris, recommend- 
ing reference toa friendly Power before appealing 
to arms,” 

On Saturday next two anti-war conferences will 
be held—one in Leeds and the other in London. 
Sr tes of 

e district trade organisations. on one 
will consist of delegates from the agricultural unions 
throughout the country, and will presided over 
by Mr. Joseph Arch, As there are 1,400 branches 
connected with this union, tad as each branch bas 
been invited to send a delegave, it is not improbable 
that the agricultural meeting will be a significant 
one. 

In reply to a communication sent to Mr. Glad- 
stone, ing reference to the proposed public 
presentation to him of a Welsh national — 

0 


ing his weighty efforts to secure a 
soluti the Eastern * 


short recess and only chance of rest, by a journey to 
2 very 


overpower the ambition of evil-minded statesmen 
and the ignorant passions whivh they excite amongst 
a portion of the 
K. oem —— I 
e quarter ay of Friends for 
Durham and part o Northumberland and Vork - 
shire—one of est of the provincial divisions 
of —1 1 * — y Tes Her 1 
pro cause of peace by every means in her 
power, and at the t crisis to favour such a 
policy for the country a would be worthy of its 
1 pete as *P essedly Christian nation. 
members of the Society of Friends in Nor- 
folk, Cam and eo have 
forwarded, through Mr. C. 8. „M. P., a . 
tion to the House of Commons, praying the House 


to be guided by a spirit of so that the 
284 Salasaity of 4 may be averted. Mr. Read, 


in acknowled the receipt of the document, ex- 
ter pa concurrence with its prayers and 
0 

"At the annual seasion of the ational Union 


of Scotland a resolution was ado 
demnatory of the policy of the 
Eastern Question. 

The following protest has been adopted at a 
meeting of Nonconformist ministers at Liver- 
pool, and was signed by more than fifty of them 
The undersigned —— ministers of 
religion in Liverpool and the neighbourhood, being 
deeply —— with the gravity of the present 
or isis, hereby enter their earnest protest against the 
calling out of the reserve forces of the country, and 
other similar measures recently adopted by Her 
Majesty's Government, as being, in their judgment, 
unwarrantable and dangerous; and they further 
express their deliberate conviction that these war- 
like steps ought by all constitutional means to le 


strongly con- 
overnment on the 


resisted by those who are concerned for the progress 


| 
| 


of humanity, the honour of Eogland, and the cause 
of Christianity.” 

Tue Monmouthshire Association of ladependent 
Churches, at its annual session at Newport on 
Friday, adopted resolutions strongly condemvpiu 4 
the policy of the Government in connection wit" 
the — Question, aod urging the necessity of 
bolding the Conference. The meeting aleo «x- 
p confidence in the efforts made by Mr. 
Gladstone in the interest of peace. 


— 
„ 
— — 
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At the annual conference of the Congregational 
ministers of Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, 
held at Oxford, the foilowing resolution was 
adopted: —“ The ministers and delegates hereby 
express their deep sense of the gravity of the pre- 
sent position of our foreign affairs, and the solemn 
responsibility thereby resting upon Her Majesty's 
Bovernment and upon the whole nation. — 
earnestly hope that Her Majesty's advisers will 
persistently seek, by all honourable means, a 
peaceful solution of the crisis.” A similar resola- 
tion was adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Dorset Congregational Union. 

In giving his signature to the declaration against 
war with Russia, Lord Dudley writes: — Since 
meetings are for the moment disturbed by the sense- 
less violence of the war party, I think this mode of 
bringing the public ied sound to a truer view of 
existing circumstances should be adopted through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, and so 
induce the middle classes, whose real interests are 
being imperilled more and more every, day, to 
speak out and put down the clamour for war which 
is raised by those who will not be called on for 
fighting, nor will they have to count the cost.” 


Ata oe of the Liberal Association for the 
county of Midlothian, held at Edinburgh last week, 


the Earl of Rosebery, who was one of the speakers, | F vent 
said he thought they must all see a source of danger gause of peace and order in Europe was secured 


to the liberties and prosperities of this country in 
the fact that we were at the present moment living 
at the mercy and consideration of a single man. 
had never been, so faras he knew, since the days of 
Pitt, ible of this country to complain that it 
was in that ition; and even if we were to 
approve the foreign policy of the Government, 
which had been distinguished, in his humble 
opinion, above all policies by vacillation, effeteness, 
and expenditure, yet he might be induced to ask, 
Where is this will-o’-the-wisp leading us?“ The 
present Parliament had not long to run, even if it 
ran to the end of the natural life of Parliaments, 
but if the Government, as it secmed possible, was 
urged by the ‘‘By-Jingo!” cries of the London 
music-h and the metropolitan agitation, appa- 
rently composed of th same section of the com- 
munity who believed iu zir Roger Tichborne, as he 
believed they might, and should agree to a dissolu- 
tion on this great bellicose wave, we might havea 
dissolution much sooner than many were led to 
expect.—The Liberal Association of the West and 
South-West of Scotland have addressed a communi- 


cation to Lord Beaconsfield, ee opinion 


that it is the imperative duty of Her Majesty's 
Government to facilitate the meeting of a European 
Congress with reference to the Eastern Question. 
They are further of opinion that should hostilities 
— out, the Government, apart altogether from 
the merits of the question between the two Powers, 
will be highly culpable if they have not previously 
exhausted every diplomatic means to avert war. 
They regret that such an unprecedented and 
momentous step as the employment in European 
warfare of native Indian troops, and their transport 
by the Suez Canal should have been taken while 
Parliament was still in session without its having 
been informed. The association fear this proceeding 
of the Government, together with other warlike 
demonstrations, may impede peaceful negotiations, 
and promote rather than prevent the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

Mr. Leeman, M.P., speaking on Thursday at a 
omens after the laying of the corner-stone of a 
building at York, said he hoped that before many 
days were over they might have some word that 
peace was tocometotbem. In the meantime, as 
one of their members, he would speak out his mind. 
He did not believe there ought to be war, and if 
war took place it would be a sin at the door of those 


— 


It 


— — — — 


did not justify a war, and that the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield was an obstacle to peace. Copies 
of the resolutions are to be sent to Lords Beacons- 
field, Granville, and Hartington. In the evening 
there was an immense public meeting, at which Mr. 
Bright presided, and delivered an address wherein 
he reviewed the policy of the Administration on 
the Eastern Question, and earnestly argued against 
the warlike tendency of the course which it had 
pursued, 


The annual conference of the Lancashire Union 
of Conservative Associations was held on Saturday 
at Bury. In the resolutions which were adopted 
the meeting regretted the resignation of Lords 
Carnarvon and Derby, and expressed the opinion 
that the reasons assigned by the Foreign Secretary 
were insufficient to warrant the step which he took. 
Confidence was expressed in the Government, and 
the calling out of the reserves was cordially ap- 
proved ‘‘as a precautionary measure rendered 
necessary by the lawless action of Russia.” A 
memorial to the Queen testifying the pleasure ex- 
perienced by the union in seeing that Her Majesty 
was taking steps ‘‘to mair.tain the faith of treaties, 
the honour of the Empire, and the freedom of 
Europe“; and the willingness of the members to 
make any sacrifices in the event of war until the 


from lawless and reckless aggression” was also 


adopted. In the evening a public meeting was | 
held, at which Mr. Hardcastle, M.P., and Mr, 
Walker, M. P., were the chief speakers. 

The Right Hon. Gathorne — M. P., the 


Secretary of State for India, arrived in Bradford 
on Monday, and performed the ceremony of opening 
a new Conservative Club. The reception given to 
Mr. Hardy was very cordial. The right hon. gen- 
tleman arrived from the residence of his son at Low 
Moor, in company with Earl Wharncliffe aud Mr. 
F. S. Powell, and at once proceeded to open the 
club. In addressing the members, he referred to 
his long connection with the neighbourhood by 


family and other ties, and then formally opened 


the club. After the ceremony, Mr. Hardy pre- 


sided at an inaugural dinner, the proceedings at | 
In the evening Mr. Hardy | 
Durham, we may fairly say he stood alone in 
| thorough 
liberty, and that sort of moderation which is born 


which were private. 
attended a crowded meeting at St. George’s Hall 
and delivered an address on the Eastern Question 
and other topics of the day. He entered into a 
defence of the position assumed by Her Majesty’s 
Government in reference to the Eastern Question, 
and declared, with regard to the Treaty of San 
Stefano, that no one, of whatever politics, could 
say that it contained a single element of permanent 
peace. He did not say that it could not be modified 
so as to bring about a permanent peace; but as it 
stood it contained within itself every element 
which would cause dissatisfaction, disruption of 
unity, and ambitious feelings which would even- 
tually bring about a war that must either destroy 
agg 4s the new provinces which Russia had set 
up. e steps taken by the Government thus far 
had been merely precautionary. They kad pur- 
sued undeviatingly the interests of peace. A war 
party and a war Ministry were, in his opinion, im- 


Possible, for no British Ministry would risk the 


trade and the colonies and dependencies of the 
country for the uncertainty of victories. Refer- 
ring to the calling out of the reserves, the right 
hon, gentleman said that the call had been re- 
sponded to in a manner which might be called a 
gro to the country. Whilst in former campaigns 

pgland had not been able to put more than 30,000 
men early into the field, now she could send 70,000 
men; and whilst the feeling in India when it 
became known that the native forces would be em- 
a in the event of war was a source of pecu- 
iar gratification, he believed that England could 


was stupid, and had not the least idea what civil 
— meant. On the other hand, men like Fox 
and Brougham knew very well what it was, but 
they were not religious. Lord John might have 
walked side by side with Cromwell or Milton. 
That was the type to which he belonged, and much 
of the courage about which Sydney Smith made his 
celebrated joke was founded in a serious trust 


quite foreign to the reverend gentleman’s mind, 


and, in truth, exceedigly rare in itself. 

In later days Mr. Gladstone is the only very 
considerable statesman who has shown the same 
serious trust in Divine Providence along with the 
love of freedom. But, much as he is liked, he has 
never attracted quite the same kind of affectionate 
homage as Lord John drew to himself. He is deeply 
admired and warmly followed, but not on wholly 
similar grounds. Peel was beloved because he 
showed himself truly educable, and ready to give 
up everything but conviction when once convinced. 
He had also the peculiar good fortune to be con- 
nected with a measure that came home, and that 
still comes home, powerfully to men’s business and 
bosoms. Palmerston was popular for reasons which 
are familiar enough—he had a keen eye for political 
rights which are related to pride and pleasure ; but 
of liberty he knew as little as he did of religion. 
Lord John also had plenty of the civis Britannicus 
sum feeling ; but he had much more, He had neither 


the physique nor the tastes of Palmerston, and 


cared little for pleasures as pleasures: there was 
even something grim about him, while of the spirit 
of camaraderie he had perhaps as little as could 
well fall to the lot of so good and truea man. But 
the people loved him, and they still love him. 
There was the Vienna mission muddle, and there 
was the ‘‘ finality ” muddle ; but who is not cranky 
at times? And Lord John was always the man to 
let the people know his mind. A sincerely religious 
man, he never, so far as we know, was ridiculed 
for sanctimoniousness, as Perceval was. It was plain 
that the great tap-root of his character was domestic 
virtue; he was the unfailing friend of education 
and law reform; and some of the greatest conces- 
sions wrung from Toryism, especially for the 
relief of Dissenters, will for ever be associated 
with his name, After the early death of Lord 
yolitical sincerity, strenuous love of 
of principle, not of expediency. If ever statesman 
could say, These hands are clean, Lord John is 
the man. 

Briefly, the suggestion of our able contemporary 
will, we hope, be well carried out. There have 
been signs of late years that Earl Russell has mel- 


lowed and softened in some respects; there are 
none that his political opinions or sentiments have 


in any way ossified. Everybody has been pleased, 
and most of us have been surprised, to see him 
reach eighty. There are some reasons for supposing 
that he is more than commonly sensitive to the 
good opinion of those whose good opinion is worth 
having ; and if this act of grateful and affectionate 


homage is maaged at once heartily and delicately, it 


cannot well fail to de one of the most cheering 
incidents of these very depressing times. 


Epitome of Hels. 


— 


The Queen and Court arrived at Windsor from 
Osborne on Friday evening. Her Majesty looked 
remarkably well in health, it is stated, and was 
dressed in mourning costume. 

On Sunday the Kev. W. D. Maclagan, M.A., the 
Bishop-Designate of Lichfield, officiated at the 
Private Chapel at Windeor Castle. 


count upon the energetic support of the whole of 
her colonies and dependencies, On the motion of 
Mr. F. S. Powell, seconded by Mr. R. Sutcliffe, a 


On Friday the Premier had an audience of the 


who did not take care to prevent it. It would bea 
Queen at Windsor Castle, and returned to town 


disgrace to that country and its diplomacy if they 


epee: not men who could settle a dispute of ; a the same evening. 

f resolution expressing confidence in the Government * a f i 

— * — * * 4 gern » period in | was adopted. The meeting was also addressed by oa Prince co = — . — 8 

would lie at the door of statesmen than the pre. Sif, William Hart, Dyke, the Conservative “whip,” Department of the International Exhibition, Oa 
ft dh gs dag nk a © pre- and the Hon. D. Plunket, M. P. e 

sent were that war to be brought about. As their Sunday His Royal Highness gave a grand 


el 


—ů — 
——58——— 


dejeuner at the Café de la Paix, to which all the 


members of the British Commission, the Duke of 
EARL RUSSELL AND THE REPEAL OF THE Sutherland, I. Epinay, the sculptor, and M. 


TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS. | Gustave Doré were invited. 

From the Contemporary Review for May.) The Princess of Wales and the Crown Prince and 
It is, we believe, to the Voncon/ormist that the | Princess of Denmark left London on Saturday after- 
nation is indebted (the obligation may well be | noon ou a visit to the Queen at Windsor Castle. 
called national) for the suggestion that the fiftieth | After the visit the royal party returned to London. 
anniversary of the repeal of the Test and Corpora-| The Duke of Edinburgh has been transferred 
tion Acts should be celebrated by some general | from the command of the Sultan tothe Black Prince, 
public testimony of regard for the aged statesman | and Captain E. H. Howard, to the Sultan, the 
who brought in the bill for the repeal. It was just | crews of those ships being changed. The Black 
after the battle of Navarino, at which the allies Prince is at Malta, and is one of the ships composing 

—that is to say, the English, French, and Russians, Lord John Hay’s Channel squadron, 
under the leadership of the British admiral, Sir The Duchess of Edinburgh is about to return to 


member he should be wanting in his duty to them 
if he did not manfully tell > bea that these were 
his opinions. His position as their representative 
was his greatest honour ; but he would part with 
that to-morrow rather than refrain from saying that 
any statesmen who could not settle that matter 
without bringing them into war should have no 
support of his. 

Ir. Chamberlain M. P., and Mr. II. B. Sheridan, 
M. P., took part in a Liberal gathering at Brierley 
Hill last night. Mr. Chamberlain spoke at some 
length on the crisis, and urged that every oppor- 
tunity should be taken of protesting against the war 
12 of the Government. It was said the 

inistry did not desire war ; but they were every 


The 


day advancing nearer to the precipice, and could not 
pores toppling over if they went much farther. 

r. Chamberlain strongly deprecated the bringing 
of Indian troops to Europe, and said it would 
teach them to conquer their conquerors, 

A conference, attended by 1,500 delegates, 
assembled in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
yesterday, to protest against this country going 
into war. Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P., and Mr. 
Jacob Bright, M.P., were amongst the speakers. 


Resolutions were adopted to the effect that the 


Conference condemned the policy of menace 
and warlike demonstration adopted by the 
Government, and viewed with grave lum 
the introduction of Indian troops into Earope. 
The conference believed with Lord Derby 
that the state of 


affairs on the (Continent | 


Edward Codrington—blew up twenty-eight ships, 
being the whole fleet, of Turkey. The dial wears a 
different face to-day! When Lord John brought 
in his bill, the Duke of Wellington was Premier, 
and Peel, Inglis, and Huskisson opposed the 
measure—this last on tho curious ground that to 
grant a crust was the way to postpone the granting 
of the whole loaf that was due. However, the Acts 


were repealed ; Dissenters chosen for civic oflices | 


were no longer compelled to“ qualify ” by taking 
the Sacrament in a church, the sexton bawling out 
for them on the door-steps, ‘* Now then, all you 
who want to qualify, come this way!” 

It is very long indeed since we hal ia this country 
a Premier of the type of Lord John Russell. Does 
he not indeed stand quite alone in the roll of prime 


ministers? Perceval was a religious man, but he 


Russia on a visit to her Imperial parents. 


Duke of Edinburgh will accompany her part of the 
way. The Russian Princess will first visit Germany, 
and then proceed north, 

It is announced from Berlin that the Duke of 
Connaught is to be betrothed to the Princess 
Louise, third daughter of Prince Frederick Charles 
of Prussia, on the 9th inst., at Darmstadt, 

On Monday Her Majesty held an investiture of 
the Imperial Order of the Crown of India, when the 
following ladies were introduced to Her Majesty s 
presence, and invested with the badge of the Order 
by the Queen, assisted by Princess Helena (Prin- 
cess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein) and Princess 
Beatrice:—The Marchioness of Salisbury, the 
Marchioness of Ripon, the Countess Dowager of 
Elgin, the Countess of Mayo, Lady Hobart, Lady 
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— 
Jane Emma Baring, the Baroness Napier of Ettrick, power in the land. America is trying to forget F. R. 8. P Casper Forster, Esq., M B., 
the Baroness Lawrence, Lady Northcote, Lady | them all.” and W. 8. Savory, Esq., M. B., F.RS. Anatomy.— 


Temple, Lady Denison, and Mrs, Gathorne Hardy. 
Each lady kissed hands on being presented. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia arrived at Windsor 
Castle yesterday on a visit to the Queen. Her 
Imperial Highness is expected to stay in England 
about three weeks, and will be joined by the Crown 
Prince in about a fortnight. 

Sir Julius Vogel, the Agent-General in London 
for New Zealand, has been instructed to send out 
to that colony during this year 5,000 emigrants, 
consisting of domestic servants and agricultural 
labourers. 

The Earl of Derby returned to town from 
Knowsley, Lancashire, on Friday evening, and hae 
since gone with the Countess to Fairhill, near 
Tunbridge Wells. His lordship proceeds to Paris 
to visit the Exhibition. 

Mr. John Bright, M.P., and Mrs. Bright are 
spending the Easter recess at Llandudno, their 
favourite seaside resort. 

It is reported that the order for the despatch of 
Indian troops to the Mediterranean was given by 
Mr. Hardy without the knowledge of Sir Stafford 


Northcote, who was much annoyed at being placed | 


in a false position when Parliament was about to 
adjourn for the Easter recess. 

The testimonial to Mr. Henley was on Friday 
delivered to the right hon. gentleman without any 
ceremony, at Waterperry, On receiving it he was 
greatly affected, nid | gave utterance to warm ex- 
pressions of feeling towards those who, with one 
common sentiment, had contributed to it. Some 
weeks since Mr. Henley expressed a wish that the 


ings shall 


memorial should take the form of eome work ef 


usefulness for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, 
but the prevailing desire was to regard the plate as 
a tribute to the services of Mr. Henley himself, and 
as an heirloom in his family. 

An attempt to raise the Eurydice on Saturday 
failed in consequence of a seven-inch Lawser break- 
44. Further operations will be consequently 
delayed. 


A fatal boiler explosion took place at a foundry 
in Hammond’s-lane, Dublin, on Saturday, atteuded 
by a lamentable loss of life. Up to a late hour on 
Sunday night thirteen bodies had been dug out of 
the ruins. 

Mr. O’Donnell, M.P., seems to have offended the 
clergy of Dungarvan. He was to have addressed 
his constituents there on Sunday, but it is 
announced that the meeting had to be adjourned 
in consequence of strong disapproval of his con- 
duct by the clergy.” 

On Saturday Mr. James Sharman Crawford, M.P. 
for County Down, died at Rademon, near Down- 
—— he decease’, a Liberal in politics, who 

efeated Colonel Forde (Conservative) at the last 
— election, was son of the well-known Mr. 

harman Crawford, who for many years advocated 
so strongly the cause of the Irish tenant. Mr. 
Crawford was sixty-six years of age. 

The School Board of —.— have, on the appli- 
cation of the National Lifeboat Institution, decided 
to instruct all their scholars, now numbering 
111,000 children, in the important directions for 
the restoration of the apparently drowned, the 
leading principles of which are founded on those 
of the late Dr. Marshall Hall, combined with those 
of Dr. H. R. Silvester, and are the result of exten- 
sive inquiries which were made by the institution 
1 since amongst medical bodies throughout 


the United Kingdom and in the colonies. 
It is reported that, in consequence of the difficul- 
ties that have arisen, the Pope will not leave the 


Vatican during the summer. 

General Trepoff, who was fired at by Vera Sas- 
salitch, has been relieved of his functions as Prefect 
of St. Petersburg and of the police. 

Intelligence bas reached Paris from Moscow to 
the effect that the Nihilist propaganda in Russia is 
ate iy and that a secret organisation styling 
itself The National Government,” has issued a 
proclamation containing a revolutionary pro- 
gramme, and calling upon the Russian people to 
take up arms. 

In consequence, it is stated, of the remonstrance 
made by the Consuls-General of five of the Great 
Powers, the Egyptian Government has paid the 
amounts for which judgment had been given against 
it in twenty cases, tried by the new judicial courts, 
amounting to 100, 0007 


The Cuban insurrection does not seem to be over 


after all. The Spanish Government has been com- 
pelled to borrow five millions sterling, guaranteed, 
like the former, by the revenue ct the Colonial 
Customs, to go towards the expenses of the island. 
Marshal Martinez Campos is to remain in Cuba to 
conduct the operations against the bands still hold- 


ing out, and 8,000 men of this year’s conscription | 


will be sent over next autumn. 

The New York papers contain the alleged con- 
fession of Mrs. Tilton and Mr. Ward Beecher's 
denial. The Daily News correspondent says that 
very little excitement has been occasioned by the 
revival of the Beecher scandal. ‘‘ Almost everybody 
has made up his or her mind on one side or the other ; 
aud no change of opinion is likely to be effected by 


The Prince of Wales inspected on Saturday the 
agricultural and carriage departments of the Paris 
Exhibition. The court of the colony of Victoria 
was opened on Saturday, and in the evening Mr. 
Casey, the president of the Victorian Commission, 

ave a dinner, at which M. Teisserenc de Bort, 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, and Mr. 
Childers, M.P., were present. The grand cascade 
of the Trocadéro was tried on Sunday with com- 
plete success. A pee is being constructed, on 
which the Marshal and his suite will stand to-day 
(Wednesday), and as soon as the exhibition is 
declared open the water will, it is stated, rush forth 
almost from under the Marshal's feet. The Paris 
Municipality have resolved that the public build- 

be illuminated this evening, and they 

invite the citizens to illuminate their houses and 
decorate them with * 

as 


sit, and M-. Bardoux given a holiday to the 


| Lyceums and Colleges. 


The squall that suddenly visited the Bay of Biscay 
on Saturday weck ——- to have been terribly 
destructive in ita e 


’ 


The Chambers will not | 


ects on the Spanish coast. | tain ; 


Nearly three hundred fishing-boats and a hundred 


lives were lost. More than forty widows and 200 
children in the town of Bermeo, of 1,800 inhabi- 
tants, are mourning this great calamity. Every 
exertion is being made by the local authorities to 
help the poor people on the coast, many of whom 
are left utterly penniless, and substantial aid was at 
once sent by the King and Queen. 


Miscellaneous. 
— 2 — 

Hyprornosta Curep,—A case in which hydro- 
phobia was cured is believed to have occurred at 
Chelmsford, The Lancet saya: Of twenty-five 
medical men who saw the case at Dr. Nicholle’s 


invitation, none who witnessed the early symptoms 


expressed any doubt regarding the nature of the 
disease. Dr. Nicholls’s own opinion on the subject, 


| 


Professor John Curnow, M.D. 
M.D. Physiology. — Phili Henry Pye-Smitb, 9 
M. D., and Professor J. Burdon Sanderson, M D, F. R. 
Obstetric Medicine. —J. Hall Davis, Esq., M. D., and 
Professor W. S. Playfair, M.D. Materia Medica and 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry.—Professor E. B. Baxter, 
M. D., and Professor Sydney Ringer, M.D. Forensic 
Medicine.—Professor Ferrier, M. D., M. A., F. R. S., and 
Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D. Hygiene, Medicine in 
Roelatiot to the Origin and Prevention of Diseases, and 
Vital Statistics.—William Farr, E-q., M. D., D. ( L., 
F. R. S, and John Simon, Esq. C. B., D. C. L., F. R. S. 
Sanitary Law and Engineering, Meteorologv, and Geo- 
logy.—Professor T. R. Fraser, M. D., F. R. S., and Cap- 
tain Douglas Galton, C. B., F. R. S. 


Tux Queen AND THE “‘GreATEstT WAR Sona,” 
—For some weeks past, says the Manchester 
Examiner and Times, there has appeared in the 
Era an advertisement setting forth that Mr. Charles 
Williams, ‘‘the Champion Extempore Artist in the 
World,” would sing the Greatest War Song on 
Record” at four music-halls every night. That is 
nothing more than many other advertisements con- 
but the announcement was followed by a 

assage much more important in its significance, 
here is appended to it a letter dated Buckingham 
Palace, which states that Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. M. 
Biddulph has received the Queen’s commands to 


and Professor Redfern, 


thank Mr. Charles Williams for the appropriate 


verses contained in his letter of the 18th inst., and 
Her Majesty fully appreciates his motives,” It is 
so rarely that Her Majesty deigns to say that an 
verses sent to her are ‘‘ appropriate,” and so muc 
more rarely that the Queen commands ber secre 

to express her appreciation of anyone’s ‘‘ motives,” 
that we have had the curiosity to procure the song, 
in order tu see what there is in it to merit this un- 
precedented mark of the royal approval; and in 
order that our readers may have the same oppor- 
tunity as ourselves of forming an opinion, we will 
place before them one or two of the verses. The 
chorus, perhaps, should come first, for that is an 
index to the spirit the song embodies. It is as 
follows :— 


as that of the person who had the best means of Said the Lion to the King, I think you've had your 
judging, and as one whose experience of r | fling 


in the past has been considerable, is entit 
great weight, and he does not consider that the 
nature of the affection is open to question. The 
case thus acquires great importance as apparently 
one of the rare instances of cured hydrophobis.“ 


A Contrast.—Two acts of b ing Ji 
savery 08 caving Wie after stating that ‘‘the Russian Bear's the stronger 


were last week recorded. One from near Copen- 
hagen, where a poor woman, the wife of a labourer, 
saw three children who had fallen through the ice 
on the lake and rushed into the water, and at the 
peril of her life rescued them. She has been 
rewarded with direct Royal recognition. She was 
summoned to Copenhagen from the country, a room 
was prepared for her in the Royal Palace, where she 
stayed a couple of days to see the sights of the 
capital, and she received from the hands of the 
King, in the presence of the Royal family, the 
medal and riband for civil acts of bravery, being 
the first woman in Denmark who has received this 
honour. The other act of equal bravery came to 
light a few days ago in proceedings at Lambeth 
Police-court, where Ann Taylor, forty-nine, married, 
was charged with attempting to commit suicide by 
jumping into the Grand Surrey Canal at Peckham. 
Richard Fryer, a labourer, living in Acorn-street, 
Peckham, was told a woman had thrown herself 
into the canal. He immediately jumped in after 
the woman, but as he could not swim he was nearly 
drowned, and another man had to rescue him before 
he could save the prisoner, Fryer had saved the 
lives of five persons in this way. He received ten 
shillings from the poor box. 

UNIVERSITY OF Lonpon.—The following exa- 
miners for 1578-1879 were elected at the meeting 
of the Senate held on Wednesday. 

Classics.— Professor F. A. Paley, MA., ard Le-nard 
Schmitz, Eeq., Pb. D., LL. D., F. R. S. E. The English 
Language, Literature, and Hi-tory.— The Rev. Professor 
Brewer, M. A., and C. Knight Watson, Esq., M.A. The 
French Language.—The Rev. P. II. Ernest Brette, 
B.D., and Professor Karcher, LL.B. The German 
Language. — Professor Buchheim, Ph. D., and Professor 
Schaible, M. D., Ph. D. The Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek Text of the New Testament, the 


ed to 


— 


Evidences of the Christian Religion, and Seripture | 


History.—Robert Lubbock Beosly, Eg, MA, avd 
Rev. William Fiddian Moulton, D. D., M.A. Logie and 
Psychology.—Professor W. Stanley Jervons, LL. D., 
M. A., F. R. S., and James Sully, Esq., M. A. Political 
Economy. — Herbert 8. Foxwell, E- q., M. A., and Pro. 
fessor J. E. Th rold Rogers, M. A., Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy.—Professor Henrici, Ih. D., 
F. R. S., and the Rev. Profeasor Townsend, MA., F. K. S. 


Experimental Philosophy. — Professor W. G. Adams, 


MA, F. K. S, and Professor A. W. Reinold, M.A 


ing ; 
It's time that I should bave a word to say. 
You've dragged the Turkey out, and torn him all 
about, 
But you dare not take his body clean away. 


The first verse sets forth that Turkey is in a plight 
in spite of all that honest pluck could do, and 


; 


of the two, goes on as follows :— 
Roumania’s dirty slurs, with Servian whelps and curs, 

Have helped to lame the plucky little bird; 

But a voice is hoard at last, quite forgotten in tho past, 

And the Lion stands erect to say a word. 

In the next verse it is said that, though defeat has 

crushed the Turks far and near, They shall not 

want a friend, a helping hand to lend, while the 

British Lion’s voice can interfere.” Then follows 

a passage which we must quote in full :— 

Bruin thinks we've boen asleep; but a watch we've had 
to keep, 

Knowing well the value of his word; 

Look, with many a skilful lie, how they've blinded 
every eye 

Till the Lion's grand impatience now ie heard; 

For every British beart would burn to take a part 

To flog the Russian lies back in their face; 

And to teach them, as of old, that Britous’ hearts are 
bold, 

And would die to save the country from disgrace. 
There is another verse, but we forbear from quoting 
more. Enough bas been cited to show the nature 
of the greatest war song in the world,” which 
Her Majesty has stamped with her Royal approval, 
and after mature consideration — for we cannot 
assume that there has been carelessness on the part 
of so august a personage—has described as ap 
priate to the present conjuncture of affairs. We 
shall not characterise the action of Her Majesty 
further than to say that it is most ill-advised and 
unfortunate. When the Queen 22 her sanction 
to songs which directly incite the people to war, 
and distinctly accuse Russia of lying, we are bound 
to feel that unless Her Majesty's influence with 
Her Ministers is much smaller than is supposed, no 
hopes of peace can safely be based upon the action 
of the Government of the country. 


Tux Case or Constance Kent.—Dr. J. C. 
Buckuill, in closing the second of his Lumleian 
lectures on ‘Insanity in its Legal Relations” 


before the Royal College of Physicians, said It is 


| Chemistry.—Profcssor Debus, Ph. D., F. H S., and W. J. 


aud Maxwell T. Masters, E-q,, 


1 sell, . Ge» Ph. D.. F. R. 3. Botany and Veyetable 
Phy siology.—W. T. Thiselton Dyer, Ed., M. A., Bl. Sa., 
M. b., F. K. 8. Com- 


parative Anatomy and Zoology.—G. J. Almen, Exq., 


this new publication, nor is it probable that the 


public investigation will be resumed.” Most people, 

the corres 
the scandal are best left in obscurity, and that there 
18 not one of them upon whom the scandal has not 
left an indelible stain, ‘Beecher is do longer a 
popular leader, Tilton iv no longer a prosperous 
man of letters, Plymouth Church 


ndent says, think that all parties to 


M. A. 
is no longer a M. D., and Charles Murchison, Exq., M.D. LL. U., 


M. D., LL. D., F. R. S., aud Professor E. Kay Liunkester, 
M. A., F. RK 8. — 


T. Rupert Jones, F. R S, and Thomas Oldham, 
E-q-., LL. D, FKS. Jurisprudence, Roman Lew, 
Principles of Legislation, and International Law, 
—Protessur Edwin Charles Clark, LL D., M. A., 


and Frederic Harrison, E-qg., M.A. Equity and Keal 
Property Law.—W. H. G Bagshawe, Eq, B. A., C. C., 
aud Joseph Maurice S omon, Exqy., M.A. Common 
Law aud law aud Pri: ciples of Evideoce.—Arthur 
(Charles, Esq., B. A., 20. and Alfred Wills, E-4= 
LL. B., O. C. Constitutional History of Euglaud. — Kev. 
H. B. George, M. A., aud Eimuud Robertson, E-q,, 
Practice of Melieine.— W. II. Dickinson, Esy., 


— 


and Palwontology.—|!’rvtessor | 


detection. 


Mr. (now Lord) Coleridge, on readio 


a happy circumstance tor us professionally that we 
have not often to give direct evidence of crime. It 
is painful enough to give negative evidence which is 
incriminatiog. The most remarkable case in which 
I have been concerned, not even excepting that of 
Victor Townley, was the case of Constance Kent, 
who murdered her young brother, and escaped 
After an interval of several years a 
truly conscientious motive led her to confess, and 


the most painful and interesting duty fell to my lot 


of examiuiog her for the purpose of ascertainin 
whether it would be right to enter the plea o 
‘not guilty on the ground of 1 I was 
compelled to advise against it, and her counsel, 
the notes 


of my examination, admitted that I could not 
do otherwise. By her own wish, and that 
of her relatives, | published a letter in 
the Times describing the material facts of the 
crime, but to save the feelings of those who 
were alive at the time, I did not make known the 
motive, and on this account it has been that the 
strange potent has remained in the history of our 
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social life that a young girl, not insane, should have 
been capable of murdering her beautiful bo 

brother in cold blood and without motive. I thin 

the right time has come for me to explain away this 
apparent monstrosity of conduct. A real and 
dreadful motive did exist. The girl’s own mother, 
having become partially demented, was left by her 
husband to live in the seclusion of her own room, 
while the management of the household was taken 
over the heads of grown-up daughters by a hiyh- 
spirited governees, who after the decease of the 
first Mrs. Kent, and a decent interval, became 
Constance Kent's stepmother. In this position 
she was unwise enough to make disparaging 
remarks about her predecessor, little dream- 
ing, poor lady, of the fund of rage and revenge- 
ful feeling she was stirring up in the 
heart of her young stepdaughter. To escape 
from her hated presence, Constance once ran away 
from home, but was brought back; and after this 
rhe only thought of the most efficient manner of 
wreaking her vengeance, She thought of poisoning 
her stepmother, but that, on reflection, she felt 
would be no real punishment, and then it was that 
she determined to murder the poor lady’s boy, her 
only child, A dreadful story this; but who can 
fail to pity the depths of household misery which 
it denotes? At her arraignment Constance Kent 
persisted in —— guilty. Had the plea been 
‘not guilty,’ it would, I suppose, have been my 
most painful duty to have told the Court the tragic 
history which I now tell to you, in the belief that 
it can give no pain to those concerned in it, and 
that it is mischicvous that so great and notorious 
a crime should remain unexplained.” It seems that 
Constance Kent is now undergoing penal servitude 
for life, to which the sentence of death passed upon 
her was commuted, 


Gleanings, 


— — 


A Cheltenham newspaper, writing of the Bank 
Holiday terms it The statutory relaxation con- 
ceded to persons engaged in the financial operations 
of the country!“ 

A little boy asked a lady who made her teeth. 
„My Creator,” she replied. ‘‘ Well,”@said the 
youngster, ‘‘ Dr. ——-,made my ma's, and they beat 
your'n clean out o’ sight.” 

The other day a hard-pressed fox leaped over the 
churchyard wall at Hever in Kent, and disappeared. 
Reynard was eventuslly found curled up in a corner 
of the pulpit, the door of which as well as of the 
church b been left open. 

An American correspondent, who reads the reports 
of all the banquets, complains that so much is said 
about memory of Washington,” and inquires 
whether Washington had a better memory than 
any body else, that it should be sogenerally remarked 
upon. 

A good man was going over acommon one Sunda 
and came uponsome youngsters playing with 
marbles. ‘ ys,” he said, ‘‘ boys, do you know 
what day it is?” One of the imps turned to a by- 
stander with Here, can you te this man what 


day itis? he don’t know. 
‘Second class in grammar, stand up,” said the 
schoolmaster. ‘“‘John is. Who does John corre- 


spond with?’ I know,” said the little boy at the 
foot, holding up his hand. If you mean with 
my sister.” 

A New IDA ror Bazaars.—At a church 
basaar in Pittsburg they had a slave market. 
Young girls disguised with sheets were put on the 
block and knocked down to the highest bidders, 
the money going to the church treasury, and the 
goods never being delivered. 

Mn BrRowNIne AND THE CHINESE AMBASSADOR. 
corres ent of the Leeds Mercury 


2 ee, for the following :—The new Chinese 


di € 5 Matthew Prior (Lord 
Lytton alone e )w 

as a poet. ly afjer his arrival in this country 
he ex a wish to become acquainted with the 
principal English poets, and as Mr. Browning is 
more accessible and more a man of the world 

the Poet Laureate, an arrangement was made the 
other day by which the two should be brought in 
contact with one another. After the mutual cour- 
— Mr. Ir that his excel- 
epcy was a ex a desire to know 
how much he bad published **Only three or four 
volumes,” was the reply through the interpreter. 
Then, said Mr. Browning, I am a greater 
offender than bis excellency, and unequal to him in 
self-restraint. What kind of poetry does his 
excellency write—pastoral, humorous, epic, or 
what?” There was a pause fora short time. At 
length the interpreter said that his excellency 
thought his poetry would be better described as the 
eni „ “Surely,” replied Mr. Browning, 
„there ought, then, to be the deepest sympathy 
between us, for that is just the criticism which is 


brought against my own works, and I believe it to 
be a juet one.” 


Tusa Irriration.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, 
in these sgreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
lands at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 
— actively healing. Sold only in 6d. and Is. boxes, by 
post for 14 stamps, labelled “James Errs & Co,, Homeeo- 
— Chem ists, 48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly, 
on. 

Houtoway’sa OINtMEeENT AND Pitts. — With the 
changing season it is prudent for all to rectify any silment 
afflicting them; but it is incumbent on the aged, suffering 
under ulcerations and similar debilitating causes, to have 
them removed, or worse consequences will follow. This 
Ointment is their remedy ; on its powers all may confidently 
rely; it not simply puts ther sores out of sight, but extir- 
pates the source of m'schief, extrac s the corroding poison, 
ard stimulates nature to fi up the ulcer with sound, healthy 
granulations that will abide 2 life. Under this treat- 
ment bad legs soon become sound, scorbutic skins cast off 
their scales, and scrofulous sores cease to annoy. Such hope 
for the diseased was unkvown in former days. 


Births, Marriages, and Beats, 


— 


BIRTHS. 
LIVENS—On April 19, at Bulmau Village, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the wife of Mr. G. B. Livens, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

ROBINSON.—PEASE—On Wednesday, April 24, at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, Las rence- Weston, Gloucest:r- 
shire, Robert Robinson, of Darlington, to Lucy Ann, 
— of Thomas Pease, Cote Bank, Westbury-on- 

rym, 

PERKS—MEWBURN.—April 24, at Marlborougb- road 
2 Banbury, by the Rev. W. B. Pope, D. D., President 
of the Wesleyan Conference, assisted by the Rev. F. J. 
Jobson, D. D., and the Rev. W. Morley Punshon, LL.D, 
Robert William, eldest son of the late Rev. George Thomas 
Perks, M. A., to Edith, youngest daughter of Wiliam 
Mewburn, Eeq., of Wykham Park, Banbury. 

RIDDICK—GALLOWAY.—April 25, at Chorlton- road 
Congregational Church, Manchester, by the Rev. J. A. 
Macfadyen, M.A., Robert Fatkner, only son of the late 
John Riddick, to Elizabeth, only daughter of John Gallo- 
way, Coldstream House, Old Trafford, Mauchester. 

KIBBLE —KIDD.—Appril 25, at the Congregational Church, 
Fdmonton, John Baxter Kibble, Esq. of the Brewery 
Upper Thames-street, London, to Jane Innes, eldest 
daughter of the late David Smith Kidd, Esq., of The 
Woodlands, Edmonton. 

GODDARD—VICCARS,.—April 25, J. Wallis Goddard, of 
Stoneygate, Leicester, to Nellie Viccars, of Ciaven House, 
Princess-road, Leicester. 


DEATHS, 

MAY.—April 18, at bis residence, 37, Somerset-street, Kings- 
don, Bristol, Rev. Robert Emes M- y, for many years Con- 
1 — minister at Clevedon, Somerset, and previously 
at Stanstead, in Essex, sged 81 years. 

THOM PSON—April 20, at Leeds, Anuie Erskine Lorraine, 
wife of George Thompson, Esq., formerly M.P. for the 
Tower Hamlets, aged 70. 

COOPER—April 20, at his residence, 4, Eton-grove, Dacre- 
park, Lee, the Rev. Peter Cooper, Wesleyan Minister, 
aged 74, aud the 47th year of Lis ministry. 

DIVERS— April 21, at Horley, Surrey, John Divers, aged 61. 

EDWAKDS—April 24, at Calne, after a short illnese, the 

Rev. Edwin Edwards, minister of the Free Church, 
aged 47 years. 

WEBSB.—April 30, at Kenley, Surrey, widow of the late 
John M. Webb, of Southwark, in her 7)st year. 


Vio r Inx.—A sixpensy bottle of Judeon’s Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding hot water“ Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation? I» a pailful of water small woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes. Judson's Dyes, 
24 colours, sispence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. 

Perrection.— Mrs. 8. A. ALLENn’s World's Hair 
Restorer never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful 
colour, imparting to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. 
Its action is certain and thorough, quickly banishing grey- 
ness. It is not a dye. It ever proves itself the natural 
strengthener of the hair. Its superiority and excellence are 
established throughout the world, Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

Mra. S. A. ALLEN Aas for over 40 years manufactured these 
two preparations. They are the standard articles | the hair. 
oon should never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 
eit 


Mee. S. A. ALten’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
ner of extraordinary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is prevent Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases bas been afforded where hair hes 
been coming out in handfuls. It cleanses the hair and ecalp, 
and removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Reckitr’s Panis Briur.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, end the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations, Ihe merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue” ou each packet. 


— — — — — — 
— ¶ ͤ — — 


Adbertisements, 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Ty Esse. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
aud Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury -place, E. C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tiou Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compul-orily. 7 
10 Mini-ters, Deacons, Church Committees, School 
Managers, and otbers.— Iron Church and Fittings for 
Fale, with possession. 1 


Sussrirorx ror Mix — The Editor of the “ Medical 
Mirror” has called the notice of the medical profession to 
roe s Cocoa Essence, which he calls, Cadbury’s Concen- 
trated Vegetable Milk, aud r.marks -—*“ The excess of fatty 
matter has been carefully eliminated, aud thus a com pouud 
remains which conveys in a minimum bulk a maximum 


—— of nutriment. We sirungiy recommenu it as a diet 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Sreeer, Liverpoot, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERKCHANY AN? 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


MNHE CH 


CHRISTIAN SIGNAL. 
An EVANGELICAL NEVSTATER for all the Churches. 


Oue Penny Weekly. 
31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


2A. WITHOUT MEDICINE, 

imconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrbœa. Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
liver Complaints, Deb lity, Asthms, Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nansea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD:— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 


(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), babitual coustipation, 
diarrhcea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervons- 
uess, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
gout, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilensy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, aud the feverish and bitter 
taste on awak'ng, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. Twenty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions. The 2s. tins are forwarded 

st free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION,.—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kindsof Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chavasse, F. R. C.., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” aualysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—*“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Kevalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
ami marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.“ 


D BARRY’S FOOD.— ““ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsis, nervous- 
ness, siceplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sise—miseries I endured, aud for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and I never felt so well in my life 
as | do now, all the swelling having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say | am like a new man—nothing like what | was before [ 
took your food. Pray make any use you like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thauks.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON.—Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.“ 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY., 

“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 

two years, since | ate DU BARRY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My lege have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what | was at the age of 20— 


im short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 


interests of other sufferers, | authorise the publication of 
my experi of the benefits of ycur admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


D BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick bess, amd vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food— MARIA JOLLY. 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES, — 
Cure No, 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
In consequence of a Liver Complaint, | was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debili and nervous that | was 
unable to read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, aud all intercourse with the world 
had become paiuful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, hed prescribed for me in vain. Ia perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months, The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, aud able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social | en 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD, — CONSUMPTION, 

Di Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 

Dr. Wurser’s Testimouial.— Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Dua 
Barry’s Food is one of 

restorative absorbents, a 


tion, and cramp , and 
hsemorrhoids,—Dr. RUD WURZER, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D.” 
URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY, 

“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA bas pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen pe. 
I have never felt so cowfortable as | do now,—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Komeme-des-lsles,” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: Iu tins, 
Ib., at 28.; of lib., 36. Gd.; 2ib., 6s.; Sib. 146. l2ib, 
32s.; 24lb., 605. 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

CHOCOLATE.—Powder im tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 38. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 34s, ; 
576 cups, 643. 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 

They soothe the most irritable stomach aud nerves, 
iu vausea and sickness, even iu pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, aud the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, OF 
caused by ouions, garlic, and even the swell left by tobacco 
or drinking. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ing and sustaining than even meat,—ilb., 3s. Ud. ; 2lh., G. ; 
515. l4s.; 12ib., 328 ; 24ib, 6032. 

EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 

77, Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Kue Montague de la Cour, Brussels; 
2. Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 
25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna ; 
aud at the Grocers and Chemists im every town. 


Mar 1, 1878. 
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65 & 64, 
~ CHEAPSIDE, 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100, 


BENNETT, 


WATCHES 


— —— — — — — — . — — 
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JO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT, having 
just completed altera- 
tions in his Clock Show-Rooma, 
is enabled to offer to pur- 
chasers the most extensive 
Stock in London, comprising 
Clocks for the Drawing, 
—, Rooms, and Presenta- 
tion of the highest quality and 
newest designs at the lowest 
prices. 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


ir UNION of ENGLAND 
and WALES. 
FORTY - EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

Chairman — Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A, 

The FORKTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
UNION will be held on the 6th, 7th, and 10th days of May. 

Mos bay, ern May, 
7 The Annual Business Meeting will be held in the Memorial 
all, 

The Report for the year will be submitted for adoption, 
and the Chairman, Committre, and Officers for the ensun g 
year electe |. 

The Chair will be tsken at 6.50 p.m. Tea will be pro- 
vided at 5.50 p.m, 

Tuespay, 7TH May. 

The Astembly meet in Union Chepel, Islington, at 9.30 
u. m., when, after a Devotional Service, 

I. The Chairman will deliver the Inaugural Address. 

2. The following resolution will be moved by the Rer. 
— Mellor, D. D., and secouded by the Rev, C. Wilson, 

A.i— 

1. That in view of the uneasiness produced in the 
Churches of the Congregational Order by the pro- 
ceedings of the recent Conference at Leicester on the 
terms of Religions Communion, the Assembly feels 
called upon to reaffirm, that the primary oh ect of the 
Congregational Union is, —— to the terms of 
its own constitution, to uphold and extend Evange- 
lical Religion. 

2. ‘hat the Assembly ap; ea's to the history of the Con- 
gregational Cherches general y, as evidence that 
Congregstionalists have always regarded the accept- 
ance of the Facts and loctrines of the Evangelical 
Feith revealed m the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testan-euts as an essentiell condition of Religious 
Communion in Congregations! Churches; and that 
among these have elways been included the Iw arna- 
naticn, the Atoning Saciifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Ilis Kesurnection, His Ascension end Mediatoral 
Keizn, and the work of the Holy Spirit in the renewal 
of men, 

3 That the Congreg ition: Union was established on the 
besis of these Facts and Doctrines is, in the judgment 
of the Assembly, made evident by the Declaration of 
Faith and Order adopted atthe Annual Meeting in 
1833; aud the Assembly believes that the Churches 
represen'ed in the Union hold these Facts and 
Doctrines in their integrity to this day. 

Notice bas been given by the Rev. Dr. Parker of the 
following Amendment on the above :— 

That whilst this Assembly views hopeful'y every 
honourable effort to extend the terms of pe:soual 
religious commurion, it is of op.wion that theological 
and co-o-erative fellowship as between Christian 
Churches and any of their organised forms can be made 
complete and use ul only by the acceptance of a 
common datrinal basis, and therefore Assembly 
solemnly re-affirms its adhesion to those Evangelical 
doctrines which the Congregational Unicn has main- 
tained throughout the whole period of its existence, 

3. A Resolution on the Eastern Question, 

4. A Resolution referring to the Jubilee of the Abolition 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. 

Fripay, May 10. 

The Assembly will meet in the Memorial Hall at Ten a m. 
After Devotioval Service there wil be the following 
Business :— 

I. Io receive a Petition from Christian Ladies on the 
subject of Temperance, to be presented by J. Abbiss, Esq 

2. To receive a statement regarding the Memorial Hall, 
by Geo, F. White, Erq., J.P. 

3. A Peper on Howe Reunion, by the Rev. W. Clarkson, 
BA, Selisbury. 

4. A Paper on the question whether better arrangements 
cannot be made, through the County Asscciations or other- 
wise, fur the certifying of ministers, and their introduction 
to vacant churches, by the Rev. II. T. KRubjohns, Hull. 

Buch other Business will be taken as way be introduced 
through the Committee of Reference 

ALEAANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 


— 


CLOCKS 


Gn TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
ASSOCIATION, 

MAY MEETINGS, 1878. 
President—KUWAKD BAINES, Feq, Leeds, 
Treasurer—SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq, M. P., London. 
The ANNUAL MEETING of MEMBERS et the 

MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, on MONDAY 
EVENING, May Gch, at Eight o'clock; the President in 
the Chair. 

The FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
the LECTUKE HALL, UNION CHAPEL, Islington, 
(Rev Dr. Ailon’s,) on TUESDAY EVENING, May 7:h, at 
Seven o’clock. W. Crostield, Jun., Esq., of Liverpool, in the 
Chair. Speakers—B. W. Kichardson, M.A, M.D, LL D., 
F.R.8.; Edward Baines, Esq.; Kevs. Hugh PF. Hughes, 
B.A, E. S. Prout, M.A., J. S. Russell, M. A., Ke., Ke. 

G. M. MURPHY, Hon. 8 
C. J. TARKING, M. A. } 420 
Your attendance is earnestly reque ed. 


OCIETY for the LIBERATION of RELIGION 
from STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the Supporters of the 
Society will be held on WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 8th 
May, at the METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON, Bart. M.P., will preside, and 
Goldwin Smith, Esq. M.A., 8. D. Waddy, Esq, M. P., 
Dr. R. Smyth, M. P., Henry Richard, Esq., M. P., B. Whit- 
worth, Esq., M. P., the Rev. R M. Woods, of Whittington, 
Salop, the Rev. 8. Pearson, M.A., of Liverpool, J. Dick 
Peddie, Esq, of Edinburgh, and George Howell, Esq., 
Carvell Williams, Eeq. and the Rev. William Cuff, of 
London, will attend, ’ 

Door open at 6.15. Admission by Tickets till 6.45, and 
afterwards without Tickets, Commence at Seven. 

Tickets may be had at 2, Serjeants“ inn, Fleet-strect, E. C.; 
Passmore and Alabaster, end Elliot Stock, Paternoster-row ; 
Mr. Gocch, 55, King William-street, City; Mr. Blackshaw, 
Metropolitan Tabernac'e ; and Mr. Buckmaster, 46, Newing- 


ton Butts, 
ee MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held in the MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, Lon- 
don, on THURSDAY, May 9, 1878. The chair will be 
taken at Half-past Six p.m., by 

JAMES SPICER, Esa, J.P. (Treasurer). 

Addresses will be delivered by the Kevs J. G. Rogers, B.A. 
(Clap! am), Henry Simon (Westminster), Alex. Mackengal, 
B.A. (sowdon), Morgan Williams, B A (‘ate of Petersham, 
Sydney, N. S. W.), J. T. Warlow Davies, M.A, (late of 
Auckland, New Zealand), and F. Allport, Esq. 

W. 8. H. FLELDEN, Secretary. 


COMMUNION, 


A 


A PUBLIC MEETING forte Promotion of Religions 
Communion amongst those who differ in Theological, 
Opinions will be beld in the CANNON STREET HOTEL,, 
on TUESDAY EVENING, May 7, 1878. Chair to be 
taken at Seven o'clock. Papers will be read on “A Larger 
Comprehension the Remedy for the Decay of Theology,” by 
the Rev. P. T. Fons vru, M. A.; and on “ The Unity of the 
Faith,“ by the Rev, W. Miatu. Mesers. Clodd, Harvey, 
Picton, Wilks, end other gentlemen will take part in the 
meeting. 

A DEVOTIONAL MEETING will be held on WED- 
NESDAY EVENING, May 8, at 730, in the Sr, 
THOMAS S SQUARE CHAPEL, Mare-street, Hackney, 

The Rev. JOHN RODGERS, MA. (Vicar of Charter- 
house, and Vice-Chairman of the London School Board), 
will preside. Short addrewes will be given by the Kevs. 
C. Beard, B A,, S. A. Tipple, and W. C. Walters. 


OME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


the FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
HOME MISSIONAKY SOCIETY will be held in the 
MEMORIAL HALL Farrngdon-str.ct, on TUESDAY 
t. VENI Nd next, May 7. SAMUEL MORLEY, Esa., 
M. F., Treasurer of the S cie’y, will take the chair at Seven 
o'clock 

The Rizht Hon. the Farl of Shaftesbury; the Rev. 
W. Cuthbertson, B. A., f B hope S.crtfurd; the Rev. Or. 
Edmoud, of Highbury New Park; the Kev. Samuel Leb- 
ditch. of Clapton Park; and the Kev. C. H. Spurgeon, of 
the Metropolitan laberuscle, have engaged te take part in 
the proce dings. 


J. H. WILSON, Secretary. 
1 EVANGELICAL SOCIETY, 


The SIXTY-FOURTIL ANNUAL MEETING of the 
IkKisSH EVANGELICAL BOCIETY will be held ia the 
MEMORIAL HALL, Parr.ngdou-strect, on WEDNESDA) 
EVENING next, May 8, 1878. 

The Chair will be taken by Sir CHARLES REED, the 
President, at Seven o'clock. 

The Rev. Dr. A. Morton Brown, of Cheltenham ; Rev. Dr. 
A. McAuslane, Finsbury Chapel; Rev. Dr. David McEwan 
Presbyterian Church, Clapham; Kev. John White, Belfast 
and other gentlemen have engaged to take part iu the 
proc edings. 


— 
— 


HEER’S GEOLOGY OF SWITZERLAND. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo, with a Geologically Coloured Map, 
Nineteen full-page Plates in Lithography and Chromo. 
xylography, and about 372 Woodcuts in the Text, price 
28s, cloth, 

HE PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZER- 
LAND. By the Rev. Professor Oswatp HR, 
of the University of Zurich. Edited by Jau Heyvwoop, 

MA., F.RS, 

„Switzerland forms a magnificent tcmple of nature, in 
which we may follow in successin the past periods of the 

world’s history.“ — HER, Vol I., Part J. 


London: Longmans aud Co, 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated, 
HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


for May. 
CONTENTS. 


— — 


Roy's Wife. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated by 
A. Hopkins. 

George 3 : Lie Memory. By George Augustus 
Sa 


The ‘J rausit of Mercury, 

Kestorstion Comedy aid 
Frederick Wedmore. 

Lud Northington. By Edward Wal ‘ord. 

Stenley’s March Across Africa. By Frederick A. Edwards, 

Troja Fuit. By J. W. Hales. 

Table-Talk. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


Chaito aud Windus, P.ccadilly, W. 


By Richard A. Proctor. 


Mr. Irving's List Parts. By 


B E 3290 >» A 3 A 
for May. 
CONTENTS. 
The Return of the Native. By Tuomas IIardy. Illustrated 


by Arthur Hopkin«. 
Stage Properties. By Dutton Cook. 
An Automatic Enigma, By Julian Hawthorne. 
A Pastoral in Dresden China. By Edmund W. Gosse. 
Michel Angelo Buonarroti, By ‘I. Adul»ius Trollope, 
Fables aud their Sequels. By Mark I Win. 
A Warm Admirer. By Austin Dob-on. 
Kuights of the Garter. By W. Greuville-Murray, 
ihe French Stage. By ti. Barton Baker. 
Her Child’s Cry. By RichsrDbWowlhng. 
By Proxy. By James Paya. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
(the End. 
Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly, W. 


ESSRS. SALTE REX, and Co., will 
SELL by AUCTION, under an order of the Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, at the Mart, Token- 
house-yard, in the City of London, on TUESDAY, May 
7rn, at Two 1 1 iously disposed of by 
private contract), the N BUILDING, known as Mor- 
vington Church, situate in Hampstead-road, at the corner 
of Granby-street. It is of neat elevation, with bel! turret, 
was very substantially built in or about the year 1861, ata 
cost of 1,402 , the exterior covered with iron, roof slated. It 
is pewed and cushioned to seat about 350 8, exclusive 
of the choir, and has a neat pulpit, reading-desk, communion- 
table, and the usual fittings of a church or chapel, also hot- 
water heating apparatus, two gas stoves, and lighted through- 
out with gas; a minister's vestry in the rear, and a retirm 
room for ladies off the front lobbies. It is admirably adapte 
for convertion into a Sunday-school with separate class 
rooms, Held on lease at 60/,a yew direct from the free- 
holder, for a term which will expire at Christmas next, 1878. 
This term will be included in the sale. It is pen to a pur- 
chaser to negotiate with the lessor for a new lease, otherwise 
the church and other erections must be removed. A portion 
of the ground is let off to a florist at 38/, a year for the same 
term (less two days), Possession immeciately on comple- 
tion of the purchase. May be viewed, and particulars and 
conditions of s le obtained of Meurs, Gard and Corben, 
Solicitors, 2, Gresham-buildings, Basinghall-street, City; at 
the Auction Mart, City; and of Mesers. Salter, Rex, and 
Co., Land Agents 21 Sli, Kentish Town-road 
N. W. 


— ——— —— — 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGF, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


PrincrpaLts—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS, 


Mrs. C. L. Batrour & Prof. 
Montxx, University Coll. 

„ Prof. Bentiey, King’s Coll, 

„ Dr. MANDROU. 

Dr. Wene, Dulwich Coll. 

Prof. Feaasro, LLU. 

Dr. Kemanean, Dulwich Coll. 

„ G. E. Wear, Esq. 

„ Prot. SeeLey, 1 Coll. 
Joux BLoOcKuey, Esq. 
Herr Louis Dieu. 

Signor GARCIA. 


English Literature 


Botany eee 
French Language 
German Language 90 
Italian Langugge om 
Ancient and Modern History 
English Language ... 
Phy sical Geography... 
Music—Theory, &c. 
Piano and 5 armonium 
Singing and Organ = 
— and Painting . E. C. Mitxs, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. d. 8. 


Terms and Particulars on application to Tus Paixctrars. 


Tv” LODGE, DEDHAM, ESSEX. 


The Misses BARBER RFCEIVE „beet YOUNG 
LADIES to EDUCATE. Their pupi's ha e been highly 
distinguished im the Cambridge Local Ex minat ions. Their 
residence is well situsted and commodions, domestic srrange- 
ments are liberal, and home cowfurts enjoyed.—References 
to the parents of pupils. Irospectus on application. 


3B PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON, 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 


S hol situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil pessed the Matriculation 
Examination, London University, im Honours, Prospectus 
supplied on epplication. 

Keferees :—sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Kev. C. E. B. Keed, Kev. C. Bailhache. 


[SDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 
Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond, U.) 
Second Master—T. POW ELL, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters, 


Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and London 
University Examinations, and also for Commercial life. 
Three Pupils parsed the last Matriculation Exawination, and 
one the lest B.A. Examination of London University—all in 
the first division. The excellence of the Dietary and of the 
Sanitary arrengements is attested by the good health which 
has prevailed. The playground, in the midst of an Estate 
of 27 Acres, is supplied with Gymnastic Apparatus and 
spacious Swimming Bath. Separate study rooms are pro- 
vided f.r _ prepering for examinations. Exhibitions 
vary from fi to £40 per annum. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL, 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, in 
a seperate building and with separate playground, under 
the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 
2 from 26 Guineas — annum. 
uses or further particulars apply to the PRIx- 
ve, to Mrs. MILE, or to the D,. 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


For Pros 
CIPAL, as 


—— — 


O COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
BCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this School for thirty- ight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to sabfecte required iu 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society's Exemimations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local txaminations in Honours, Keferences to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas, 

All the Caudidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations ia 1876 and in 1877. 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J. aud J. W. Marsh, 


IDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY- 
COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 
London. Pupils are carefully prepared for the vario 
exam nations by resident graduates, Several have pa 
College of Preceptors, and the South Kensington Ecience 
aud Art. There are afew VACANCIES, Diet unlimited 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 gu neas.—For testimonials, 
prospectuser, and views, address Dr. Gayfer, 


ST. LEONAKD’S, HASTINGS, 


UDOR HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR BQUARE. 


Select Board and residence in a Minister's house. 
comforts, 
For terms, eddress Mrs. J. R. Jenkins, 


Home 


—— ree eg 


* 
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TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


HAD MastTer— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq. M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
— College, London, Fellow of University College, 

on. 


Seconp MastEerR-~ 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............£31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 25 5 0 


The Shaw Scholarship 20 0 0 

The Mander Scholarship..................... 0 
There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 


There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three | 


good fields for cricket and football. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton 


SUMMER TERM, from May Ist to Jury 3lst. 


DE BYSHIKE. 
Principal—W. B. ANTHONY, 
VACANCIES for TWO BOARDERS. 
* ou May Gru. 
upils under twelve enter and remain at the lowest fees. 
Success at the last Cambridge Local Examination— One, 
First Class Honours; two, Second Claw; one, |hird Class; 
seven, Pass List; two, satisfied Examiners. 
Such results can only be obtain, d by thoronghly teaching 
the subjects prescribed by the Syndicate, viz, Scripture, 
Arithmetic, gli h, Latin, French, Mathematics, and 


The TERM 


wing. 
The Prineipal devotes himself wholly to the training and 


education of his pupils. 
Prospectus on application, 


T. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—ALEX, MILNE, B.A. (Lend.) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 


Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D’'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 
Ayply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Priucipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


EDUCATION. 


CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS. 
_A thoroughly efficient School, situated in oue of the 
healthiest districts of England. Keſerences. 
C. STEWART, LL.D, Principal. 


ee ee 


— VALE ACADEMY, 


RAMSGATE. 


Principal—Mr, M. JACKSON. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on the 30th inst. 
Prospectuses on application. 


— - — — — — D — — — — 


ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEA. ae 
IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL 


Headmaster—R. JOHNSTONE, M.A, LL.B., 
Assisted by six resident masters. 
Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
English taught. The junior division trained by ladies. 
te boys requiring a mild climate receive the greatest 


care. 
For Prospectus apply to Mrs. DUFF, the Lady Principal. 


The SUMMER TERM will commence May Aru. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR’ BOYS, 
HEATHFIELD ROAD, HANDSWORTH, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Miss Toller will RECEIVE her PUPILS on FRIDAY, 
May lot. 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOP STORTFORD. 


Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN. 
There will be THREE VACANCIES after Easter, for 
which early applications, addressed to the Lady Principal, are 
requested. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Aprit the 29ra. 


Rev. T. W. DAVIDS, Hon, Sec. 
4, St. George’s-square, Upton, E 


— — 


Hocarox FOR YOUNG LADIES 
36, HILLDROP ROAD, TUFNELI PARK, 
LONDO 


* * * 


Principals— The Misses HE WITT. 
Assisted by a staff of Governesses, aud the following eminent 


Professors: 
D Mr. J. Barrier CALKIN, 
French)... . „ M. Dy LAMARTINIERE, B. A „LLB. 
German E FRAULEIN Horst. 
Drawing ............... Mr. W. Bouton, 
anciug ...... Madame pi TR@NONE. 
Calistheiics........ . Professor MUNDAY. 


(Royal Academy of Music). 

The course of Education is such as to prepare tne Pupils 
for Public Examinatious, which many of them have passed 
creditably, culy one of the Candidates having failed to satisfy 
r since 1874. 

e school year is divided into Three Terms. 
Ng 4 — will commence MAY G. 
© Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Prospectuses, 
and to give the names of referees on application. Ap 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL, BELPER, | 


a 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and MLA. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &e. 

Vice-MasTER— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. ., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

JAMES A, H. MURRAY Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. IS. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; slso B. A.; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., B. A., late Scholar and Priseman of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge; 9th Classic in 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Fec., B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq., BA. Lond. 

Lavy Resipent—Miss CUUKE, 
The SUMMER TERM commences 2nd May, 1878, 
Fo: Prospectuses and firther imformation apply to the 

Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 

R. II MARTEN. B. A. Lee S&F 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, negar WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLisueDd 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
t Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq, Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. X., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, [ examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness."— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

‘he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of instruction includes all branches ot a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
ac the Universities. 

Applications foc admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. ) 

For Irospectuses with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 


Onnen HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, HAGLEY ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
near BLE MINGHAM. 
Principal—FREDERIC EWEN, 


The MIDSUMMER TERM will commence on WED- 
NES DAT. May rn. 


EW CASTLE HIGH SCHOOL, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


NEXT TERM will begin May 7. School Fees, £12 12s. 
per anuum. Modern and Scientific Education. The School 
is undenominational. Head Master, F. E. Kitchener, late of 
Rugby; Science Master, F. Clowes, D.Sc, 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, FOREST 
HIL, S. E 


The Rev. H. J. CHANCELIOKR receites a limited num- 
ber of PUPILS to board and educate. The course of instruc- 
tion includes the subjects requied for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Loca! Examinations. 

The year is divided into three Terms. The Principal is 
assisted by able masters in the various subjects of study. 
The hoi se is healthily situated on the highest part of Forest- 
hill, and is complete in all its sanitary arrangements. 
Special attention ie given by the Principal to the religious 
aud moral training of the Pup ls, as we | as to their domestic 
comfort, Particulars as to fies and references on applica- 


tion. 
rann TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 


227, Gray’s-iun-road, King’s-cross, London, W.C, 
Established 1854. 
Physician—Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria street, 8.W. 


Free to the necessitous ; payment required from other appli- 


cane 
Tun OLD SCHOOL, 


GRAMMAR 
THAME, OXON, 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Mrs. P. II. PEARCE 
(Eldest daughter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 

Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, containing lofty 
scl.ool-rooms, aud stauding in its own grounds, which cou- 
sist cf large playground, garden, and croquet lawus. 

In this School the cour e of iuctruction is ou the most 
approvd system of modern education, combined with the 
dumestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from thi 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

References permitted to parents of present and former 
pupils, ‘Lerms 20 and 22 guineas per annum, 


6 MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13, St. James’s Square, London, A W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E. C. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS, 


The Annual Income exceeds .. .. «. | £979,000 
The Assurance dis over... + „ £2,107,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 544 
assuring... — * van os — £303,115 
The New Annual Premiums were £9,692 


The Total Claims by Death paid amount to £3,735,794 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 26,356,262 


amount to 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 


Crepit of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on 
whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 years of . 

Enpowment Assurances granted, without Profits, payable 
at death or on attaining a specified age. 

Invautip Lives assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 

CLaims paid thirty days after proof of death. 


BONUS. 


The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in 
January, 1877 (amount ing to £357,014), averaged 50 per Cent, 
and the Cash Bonus 30 per Cent., on the Premiums paid in 
the 5 years. 

The Next Division of Profits will take place in January, 
1882, and Persons who effect New Policies before the end of 
June next will be entitled at that Division to one year’ s additional 
share of Profits over later Entrants. 


REPORT, 1877. 


The 58rd Annual Report just issued, and the Balance Sheets 
for the year ending June 30, 1877, as rendered to the Board of 
Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, or of 
any of its Agents. 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary anp Secrerary. 


ORTGAGES PROMPTLY NEGOTIATED, 


to any amount, upon 
Landed Estates, Freehuld aud Leasehold Properties, 


Building Land, Reversions, Life Policies, 
Farming Stocks, Furniture, and all sound Securities. 


INGLEDEW and GREEY 
(Established 1853), 
12, FURNIVAL’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 

Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (L‘mited). 


Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital £500,000, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


5 per Cent. for Ong Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Ban rates. 


Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 

their moneys are invested end the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 

Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 


52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 

1 INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 

amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDIN 
{INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E.C., on deposit at 5 and on pre- 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum. The business of the 
Society consists exclusively in making advances on Freehold 
or Leasehold property on Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
and it therefore offers to investors a medium for obtaining a 
remunerative rate of interest with security of the soundest 
description, Further particulars can be had on application 
to J. Salmon Stott, Secretary. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


By taking a POLICY of the 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Th Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Rt. Hon, Lonb Kinnatrp, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,00, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may at 
moderate Premiums. 

Fonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION. 


RAILWAY 


A ply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loce! 
Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 


for the TRAINiNG UP of BEREAVEU 
CHILDREN in CHRISLIAN FAMILIES, Approved 
cases received in the order oi application, No votsng. 


CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestiy reouestei in aid of this 
new charity, and will be thankfully receive: aud acauow- 
ledged by the Hon. Treasurer, F. J. Lee Smith, Esq., 79, 
Mark-lane, E. C.; or the Hon. Secretary, Rev. G. T. Custer, 
Sunny Bank, South Norwood, S. E. Post-office orders to be 
made payable at the General Post Office. Cheques to be 
cross — 4 and South-Western Bank. 


Lo DON and MANCHESTER IN DUSTRIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited) - WANTED 
active AGENTS for the Life, Sick, Accidental, aud Endow 
ment Business.—Apply to H. Marriott, at the Chief Olle. 
42, Southwark Exchange, Loudon, S. E. 


May 1, 1878. 
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LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 

E. C., seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station. Cspital, 
£1,000,000, in 40,000 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, for the 
Purchase and Sale of productive and rc House 
Property, and Improving the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED.—FULLY Patp-ur SHARES. 
Ist issue, at par . 4,000 Amount............... £100,000 
2nd ,, £1 prem. 4,000 1 100,000 
3rd „ £2 prem, 4,000 Sa ee 100,090 
4th „ £3 prem. 3,004 eee 75,100 
—2— 15,004 £375,100 


The Fourth Issue of 4,000 is in course of allotment at £3 

r share premium, 3,004 of which have already been allotted, 

states purchased, 107. Purchase-money, £437,058 10s. 
Revenue net yielded by Estates, nearly 8 

Current rate of interest on shares, 
Cent. 

As the next Balance Sheet will show no Establishment 
Expenses carried forward, and a large Reserve Fund, it is 
highly probable that the Company will pay interest at the 
rate of SIX per cent. per annum to the shareholders from 
March 31 last. The Fifth Issue will be offered at such a 
premium as may protect, in the opinion of the Board, the 
interests of existing shareholders. 


Fer full information apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 
Of whom may be obtained an explanatory pamphlet, entitled, 


Five Minutes’ Talk about the Company,” Opinions of the 
Press, Prospectuses, and Share Application Forms. 


April 26, 1878. 


r cent. 
ive and a-Half per 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Birkseck BuILpING Society, 29 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

urposes.—Apply at the Office of the Binkseck FREEHOLD 

ND Socigty, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the Birxseckx Bank, 29 and 30 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulers, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 


— — 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES REQUIRING 
MOURNING. 


1 JAY, being in direct communication 


with the manufacturers of the goods they supply, 
save their customers all intermediate profits, and sell goods 
by the piece at wholesale prices. 


TRAVELLING ASSISTANTS. 


ESSRS. JAY have a staff of Assistants 
specially engaged to wait u ladies at their homes, 
either in town or country, to submit goods for inspection, all 
of which are marked in plain figures, and sold at the same 
price as if purchased at the warehouse in Regent-street. 


MPROVED JANUS CORD.—Ladies who at 
this season of the year wear black habitually, will find 
JANUS CORD, at II guineas the full-dress length, one of 
the most economical and best fabrics manufactured for 


JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od, 
Sole aber 8 ‘SHREW. BURY, A Old “Bale EC. 
maker, G. „ 59, Bailey, E.C, 
Raetory, 98, Barrington-road, S. W. . 


THE BEST 


SPRING 
MEDICINE, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S 
PILLS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


REMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made tc 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimates free. Advances made if required.—A ddress, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

_ POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 24. 1 2s, 6d., 
and 58. packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly, 


BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH-CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supplied at ial Prices for Cash (saving from 
to 50 per cent.). 
Tone, Touch, and Style—Beautiful. 
Mechanism, Improvements, and Construetion — Perfect. 
Opinions of Press, Testimonials, avd Illustrated Catalogues 
gratis and post free. 
86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Soutn KENSINGTON, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 


At wholesale prices (for cash). Piancfortes, 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 

ineas; Harmoniums, 3 stops,6 guineas. All in elegant 

alnut Cases. Warranted t make. Write for IIlus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. LINsTEAD, 
Manager, 

COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 


LONDON, N. W. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION, 


ESIGNS for CHAPELS and SCHOOLS, 

ARTISTIC and ECONOMICAL. Perfect in 
ACOUSTICS, WARMING, and VENTILATION 

WILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, 36, Coney-street, Vork 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—Patronised by the 
Royal Family. Analysed and approved by Dr. Hassall. 

A daily bath prepared with this salt invigorates the system, 
fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and prevents 
cold. \A teacupful must be dissolved in each gallon of water. 
Sold by Chemists aud Druggists in bags snd boxes. Beware 
of imitations, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
Nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are 

there exhibited in the most striking manner. For very 
oung children the bath should be tepid. Sold in begs and 
— by Chemists and Druggists, N.B.—Particularly see 
that each packet bears our trade-mark. 


URE WATER.—THE LAST IMPROVE- 
MENT. LIPSCOMBE and CO.’s PATENT SELF- 
CLEANING CHARCOAL FILTERS are three times 
more efficient and seven times more durab'e than any other. 
More than Three Hundred Thousand are in use. 44, Queen 
Victoria Street. and 69, Oxford Street. Removing from 
Temple Bar. Old Filters reconstructed. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Re-engagement 

of PROFESSOR. PEPPER, for his Lecture on the 
CHEMISIRY OF THE SUN, with New and Magnificent 
Optical Experiments (for times of lecture see daily papers).— 
The CLAY AND THE POTLER, 4 most interesting 
Lecture by Professor GARDNER, illustrated by a skilled 
manipulator in the Potter's Art.—The TELEP ONE. its 
constraction and principle, with acoustical experiments, by 
Mr. J. L. Kine —TORPEVDO WARFARE and the 
OXY-HYUROGEN MICROSCOPE, by Mr. J. L. Kina. 
—BULGARIA AND THE BULGARIANS, illustrated by 
Dissolving Views, by Mr. E. Witkre.—CLEOPATRA’ 
NEEDLE, illustrated by about 50 Natural Photographs, b 
Mr. W. R. May.—HAYLING ISLAND, and A DA 
IN LONDON, with beautifully painted Natural Photo- 
graphs, by Mr. J. L. KINO. Concluding at four and nine 
with the very successful adaptation by Mr. W. G. WILLs, 
of BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, given by Mr. 
H. Procror.—Admisson to the whole Is., Reserved Stalls 
(including Admission) 2s, Gd. Open at twelve and seven. 
Carriages at five and ten. 


IDLAND RAILWAY, 


New Service of Trains between St. Pancras, Kentish Town, 
and Earl’s Court (via Acton and Hawmersmith), affording 
direct communication between the Mansion Ho Weat- 
minster, Kensington, and the Midland Counties, North of 
England, and Scotland. 

On and after WEDNESDAY, May 1, the Midland Rail- 
way Company will run a new Service of Trains, affording 
direct communication to and from the undermentioned 
Stations and the Main Line system of the Midland Rail- 
way :—Acton, Turnham Green, Gunnersbury, Kew Gardens, 
Richmond, e Bross Hammersmith, West Keu- 
sington, Earl’s Co Brompton (Gioucester-road), South 
Kensington, Sloane-square, Victoria (District — 5 St. 
James 's Park, Westminster, Charing Cross, Temple, Black- 
friars, Mansion House. 

Passe will be booked through between all the above- 
mentioned stations and the principal stations on the Main 
Line, as wel! as locally between the stations enumerated and 
St. Pancras, Kentish Town, and other Midland suburban 
stations. For particulars of Train Service see the Com- 
pany’s Time-tables for May. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, April, 1878. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 


ELIXIR. ro 
Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too invoked to 
ive relief in C s, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
stead of such fallaci remedies, which yield momen 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 


8 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 
Dr. Rooke, — Gutnes of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says: 


to an otherwise st 

This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most ~~ success 1 1 . — a. alten 
Coughs, Iufluensa, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
r all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 18. Od. 4s. 6d., and 118. by all 
le chemists, wholesale 


respectab and by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, 


„ Invalids Should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
These well-known family medicines have had a continual! 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their st ing and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchiti 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Serofula 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System 
whether arising from sedentary mode of — Sheng 
occupation, , 
The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. Id. and 43. 6d. 
Both to be obtaiued of all Chemists 
“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 
All who wish to bealth and thus 


ey pty fy 
Knowles 


ecrning : 
observed :— “lt will Le an incaleulable boon to every person 
whocan read and think ” 


KINAHAN’s LL wHISKY. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HASSALL says—" The Whisky is soft, mellow, 
and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 268. cash, Wallsend— Classe B, 23s. cash; Best 
Inland, 238, cash; Inland, Class B, 21s. cash Best Coke, 
l4s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS,—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 26s.; Wallsend Seconds, 25s. ; 
best Wigan, 238.; best Silkstone, 23s.; best Stafford, 22s. ; 
new Silkstone, 22s,; Derby Bright, 20s.; Barnsley, 20s. ; 
Kitchen, 19s.; Hartley, 18s.; les, 188. ; Nute, 18s. ; 
Steam, 200. Coke, 14s, per 12 sacks, Cash, Screened. 
e ts, * * 5 te, 5 i „E.; reat 
Northern Led. King’s-cross and Hollows , N.; South 
Totten N.; 4and 5, Wharves, Regeut’s Park-basin, 
N. W.; and I, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W 


WASH/NC 


MACHINERY. ff 


AN O£CLIV/TY AND 
— 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


2 52 of OF EVERY MAKE, 
60 005 LVERY SIZE. 
VI CATALOCUES FREE 04 


APPLICATION. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA 


ry\Oo THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. Strverton’s 

AURAL REMEDIES. Deafness reheved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately, The Trumpet enables persons 
to hear at once, snd the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
ness. Thousands are being benefited.—Send for Papers and 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Minister, Albert 
House Park-street, Nottingham. 


“NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.”—See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23, 


Crus WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
blood from all impurities, 


y, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
-failing and t cure. 

It Cures Old Sores, Nl 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Glandular — 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate coustitittion 
of either sex, the — solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 28. 6d. each, aud in cases containing six 
times the quantity, IIS. each—eufficient to effect a permaner t 
cure in the great majority of long-etanding cases—BY ALL 
CHEMI AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
— — the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincol- . 
Wbolesale— All Patent Medicine Houses. 


- 4 
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M°CALL’S 
PAYSANDU OX TONGUES. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
COMPRESSED TEA. 


Dry Tea subjected to Hydraulic Pressure contains 25 per cent. more strength thau loose Tea. 
he aroma more thoroughly extracted. 
Ready weighed into quarter-pound blocks, and subdivided again into balf and quarter ounces, thus insuring 
exactitude in giving out to servants. 


Compressing Tea reduces the bulk 50 per cent, thus effecting a considerable saving in stowage space, and thereby 


reducing the freight. . 
Supphed in Bond for Exportation or Ship’s Stores. 
Institutions, Squatters, Backwoodsmen, &c. 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


THE COMPRESSED TEA COMPANY (IAMITED), 36, Southwark Street, London, S. E. 
Bonded Warehouse, Butler’s Wharf. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


1 C O C OA. 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per lb. 
HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., 


USED BY 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
SHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
— 1 


Invaluable to Travellers, Tourists, Hotel Proprietors, Public 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE 2 1 and arrests those too-often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
8 up, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
From W. Vesatius Perricrew, M.D. 
“I bare no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine so efficacious as an Anti-Spasmodic and 
Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhoe t snd other diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with the results.” 
„Earl Russell commrunicated to the C of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has u raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
“ ee — 4 big J Woop 2 that Dr. J. 1 — BROWNE was, ay | the Inventor 
: N endant, Freeman, iberatel true, which, regretted 7 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. K 0 oon 
Sold in bottles at ls. lid, 2s. d., 4s. 6d, and lls, each. None is uine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming Kredical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sol Manvracrurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC s. 60 
Purifies Blood, 


ERRY and CO.’S Best Quality J PEN 
te we RY Quality 8, 18. 6d. 


pee, rene and 9 * D J 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 115 e 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


J Pens, 3s. per gross. Pens are well 
known for the soft and easy nature of their 
writing. Sold by all Stationers, 


and CO.“ S8 UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
PENS, for Large, Round, or Small Hand, One 
Shilli per gross. * Qualities of 
School Pens, 2s, 6d. 3s. 6d. per These 
Peos are well worth the attention of all Schools, 
and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


ERRY and CO.’8 PATENT COPYING INK 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


UININE and IRON TONIC 
i Neuralgia, Sciatica, 


p= 


EPPER’S 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO PENCIL for Writing and Copying Letters 
P thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- without the use of 228 ying 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- Press, 6d. each, or post free 7d. Box of 
sical Forces. 6d. each. Sold by Stationers. 
ls sold by Chemists in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 


and CO.’8 ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
CURRENT, containing more than 500 Wood- 
cuts of ARTICLES suitable for SALE by 
Stationers and Fency Repositories. Post free 


next sise l1s., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


4 NRACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 


Pr 


of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory on receipt of trade card and 6d. in stamps. 
IAI „rr ERRY and ©O., Sole Makers and Vendors of 


the STOCKWELL CIGAR LIGHTER.— 
This clever and useful invention is now Ready 
for Sale, price 2s. Sold by al! Tobacconists.— 
Wholesale, 19 and 20, Holborn-viaduct, London. 


ERR and CO. S AMERICAN DRAWING 
SLATE.—The Tammany Bank. The Novelty 
Bank, The Rotating Trausparent Slate. Sta- 
tioners’ Hardware.— Wholesale and Export, 
19 and 20, Holborn-viaduct, London. 


ERRY and CO. 8 LAST NOVELTY.—The 
HOLBORN VIADUCT PEN.—This Pen is 
certainly the best ever offered to the Public at 
the price—vis., ls, per gross, Sold by all 
Ststioners.— Wholesale and Export, 19 aud 20, 
Holborn-viaduct, | ondon, 


ERRY and C0. S PATENT MANUGKAPH, 
capable of giving fifty copies froin a single 
original letter, drawing, sketch, plau, Ke. The 
copies are taken in an ordinary copying press 


Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour ogy) ~ - It effeets its satisfac- 
torily, producing «a y natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the from scurf, and causes the . of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hair ip 
large bottles at ls, 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


— For restoring the colour of the hair. 


— — — — 


rY\ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 

combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
shen arising from shght congestion, By gently stimu'ating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, Growsy fe. lug, with se.sations of tulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest a'ter cating, 
Unpleasant teste u the mouth, aud other indications of dys 


pepe are tem ved. ‘Paraxactun and Podophylhn is much by a process so sim le that any boy or girl can | 
et than ease, of tive pill for removing bile, — Preparer work it. Price, with ink and supply of paper, | 
in ih. lte of J. PEPPER, 237 Tottenham Court letter size, 17s, 6d. Sold by Booksellers and 
h Lanches whose name must be on the Inhel I. ttles, Stationers, — Wholesale, 19 and <0, Horn- 
Se „ am ie at ese. Sokl an Chen tote, viaduet, 


1 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFP’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, 720. 
Seven Octaves. Plain end substantial, 
EAVESTAFFP’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord. 
Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Er- 
change on Liberal Terms. 


F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St. James's. 


No. 1,885, with “ straight cut 
JOHN HEATH’S | poins,” designed for 


y 
the work of the study, is. per 


CLERICAL box of four dozen, of any Sta- 
tioner, or by for 13 stamps. 
PEN. GEORGE STREET. 


BIR MI NG HA M. 
HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING 8TOVE 


requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has no 
equal. A Lady writes: “It is the most wonderfal litle 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days!“ 
Price, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constautly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Manufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 
A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons witn wean 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of aperients. 
Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS 
Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea etree 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none ts genuine 
„ Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
and Blackwell, London; and Oilmen 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


dressed to perfection should supply Laundresscs 
the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
— — 


WILLS BEST BIRDS-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 os. Packets 
in addition to other sizes, the label being a re- 
duced fac-simile of that used for the 2 os. 
Packets. Also in Ci in boxes of 10 
each, bearing the Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


Hoopidd COUGH. 


OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 
celebrated Effectual Cure without iuternal Medicine. 

Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 
of 38, Old Change), London. Sold by most Chemists. 


te 
Price 4s. per bottle. 


— 


Dopp's 
Gout 
P 


er desirous of 515 Linens 
with 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 


UT, 
RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, 
NEURALGIA, 
LU MBAGO, &c., &c. 
ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, of all 
Chemi-ts, or post free fur 15, 33, 
or 54 stamps, of 


DODD and PYWELL. 
244, WESTMINSTER KOAD. 


— ̃— — 


— — — 
— — 


The most agreeable Remedy ſor 


o COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
ULMONIC PRONCHITIS, 

. aun {AND ALL TUROAT IRRITATIONS. 

Pate lava ble re “ubltic Speakers and 

S* . Singers 1 1. in, wa, 94. per 


ih tle, Kette u. te 
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W. TARN 


AND CO. 


CARPETS. 


FLOOR CLOTHS. 


LINOLEUMS. 


their 
BRUSSELS and TAPESTRY 
CARPETS, and are NOW SHOWING 
the same, 
on good terms, and are now at their 
lowest prices. 
Good BRUSSELS, at 2s. 64d., 2s. 114d., 
and 3s. 6d.; 
CARPETS, at Is. lljd., 2s. 2)d., and 
2s. 64d. 


W. T. and Co. have received 

NEW PATTERNS of 
They have been bought 
A Special Parcel of 


also Good TAPESTRY 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 


HEAL & SONS 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


is the best Spring Mattress yet invented. 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


[Catalogue Post Free. 


PEW 


MATS, 


FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN acd SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-:treet, Manchester, 
Estimates and Contracts Free. 


A RCHIMED EAN“ LAWN MOWER 


will cut long or wet grass (as well as 
short and dry) without clogging. Is 
extremely light in draught, simple in 
construction, and not likely to get out 
of order. 
without Grass Box, 
give satisfaction. 


Warranted to 


— — — 


ve RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
“is the quickest, most simple, aud 
most efficient Mower ever used.”— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


= RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
is especially adapted for Cutting 
Slopes, Steep Embaukments, under 
Shrubs, and close up to Trees, &c. 
HIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
PRICES FRUM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS. Delivered carriage 
free to all stations. Illustrated cata- 
logue and Testimonials post free on 
eae application. 
„ RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
WILLIAMS & Co., LIMITED, 
Manufacturers snd Patentees. 
SELLING AGENTS :— 
JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Old Swan Wharf, Thames 
Street, London. 
WALTER CAR*ON & SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, London; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin. 


ROSS E & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 


LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


PpuRE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength 
bottles. 


A* 


and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 
CT. WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 


PoTIED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
from fresh Fruit and with refined Sugar ouly. 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., Ke. 


v — f 
OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARK. 
ee SOUPS. 3 
J MS and ORANGE MARMALADE mado 
ALVES'-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange. 
Lemon. Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 
F LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and S»ices, Orange, Lemon, 
CAROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 


Genuine Manufactures bear their name and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 


It can be used with or 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 
| SPRING CLOTHING 


FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, & BOYS. 
AND 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, having completed in all 
the Departments of their Establishment the necessary 
arrangements for the SPRING SEASON, beg respectfully to 
announce that the NEW GOODS are now ready for 


65 


Ius 

SPRING SUITS. 
SNES, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 
L488 

„ a” 
36s. | 428. | 50s | 598. | 756. | Sis. | Ode. | 102s. | 116s 


VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 

| 686. | &3e. | Bis. | 1048 | 1128. | 1308 
-EVENING DRESS. 

| Gis. | Tos. | S6s. | Ws. | 107s. 1213 


SPRING COATS. 


BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 


CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 


1786d | 2is. | 288. | S38. | 42s. | 458 | 6's. 608. | 70s 

VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. —- 

— | — | — | 42s. | 60s. | 558. | 65s. | 708. | Ban, 
EVENING DRESS. 

— | — | — | She. | 450. | 50s. | 60s. | 65s. | 75s, 


SPRING OVERCOATS. 
DRIVING, WALKING, AND CLERICAL. 


zis. | 286. | 33s. | 426. | 50s. 508. | Gos. | 70. | dis. 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 
is, | 280. | 338. | 428. | BOs. | bos.) — | — 1 — 
“ULSTER” AND TRAVELLING. 
80s. | 478. | 50s. | 60s. | 70s | 76s. | His. | — | — 


SPRING TROUSERS. 
_ Tweeds, Doeskins, and every New Texture. 
12s. 6d | 138. | 14s. | 17s, 6d. | 228. | 24s. | 26s, | vis. | BOs. 
WAISTCOATS. 
Thibet, Drills, Tweeds, Superfines, . 
Ss. | 


„* 


BOYS’ SUTTS. 
se The WEAR-RESLISTIN GU FABRICS. 
_16s. 20. 246. | 288. 318. 38.406. — — 


Prices of Boys’ Suits vary according to height. * 

The * WEAR RESLISTIN d“ FABRICS (REGD.) 
Are remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 


GENTLEMEN’S MORNING or TRAVELLING B8UITS. 
Patterns Post Free. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv er, LUDGATE HILL, E. o 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
WII. be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 


and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 

Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries end improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance, By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightners, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr, G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


—ſ — — 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that yon have obta ned 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless 144 In recognition 

valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
ae . 8. G. HUTCH NS. 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 418; EXTRA STRONG METAL BK EDADDLE, 
No. 3-6; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 8655; 
BANK PEN, No. 856; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. ve universal 
satiafaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and CO.’s 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


ASHING DAY.—The Fortnight’s Family 

Washing may be positively done in Four Hours, 
no rubbing or boiling required, by using Harper Twelvetrees 
renowned “VILLA” WASHER, WRINGER, and 
MANGLER (Three Machines in one), £5 5s., carriage paid 
free trial, and easy terms, from Harper Twelvetrees, Laundry 
Machinist, 40, Fiusbury-circus, London, E.C. Works 
Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO.’8 NUTRITIVE and 

S* DATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 

EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and un- 

failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., ls., and 2s 6d. 


Pamphlet, post free for 6d. in stamps. 


XTRAORDINARY CURES of PARALYSIS, 

THREATENED PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, 

INDIGESTION, and various other Complain s, by means 
of “ HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.” 


From Mr. Halse, 40, Addison-road, Kensington. 


RU PTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


HITHK’S MOOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limrrsp. 

WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, requiring 
no steel spring round the body, is recommended for 
the followivg peculiarities and advantages: — let. Facility 
of application; 2nd. Perfect fredom from liability 
to e or excoriate; 3rd. It may be von with 
equal comfort in any position of the „„ by night «r 
day; 4th. It admits of every kiud of exercise without the 
— 1 ＋ inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly cou- 

ed from observation. 

“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our uali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette, 

Recommended by the followi 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., P 
King's College, Surgeon to King’s Col 
Guthri he Royal 


F -Surgeon 
ital; T. Callaway, — Senior 


eminent s :—8ir 
rofessor of 2 
Hospital, &c. C. G. 


F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the i 
Aston +f re Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert | iston, 
Esq., F. K. 8; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S. and many 
others. 


A Descriptive Circular may be had b , and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwar by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two incbes below the lips, 
to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, lés., 2ls., 206. Gd., and 3)s 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 522 Cd. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, Postage, free. 

Post Ollice Orders to be made payable to John White, I'cct 


Cflive, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and cou - 
pressible, and the test mvention for giving efficient aod per- 
manent support in all cases of WARN ec and swellin; of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPKAINS, Ke. it ws 
rous, ~ in texture, aud inexpensive, and is drawp on 
e an ordinary stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 1Ue., and 

each. Postage, free. 


J. Fisher, 


Police Force ; 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


May 1, 1878. 


ComPLeETE 1n Two Votumes. 2380 EDITION. 
Price, cloth, 24s., or handsomely boun I in morecco, £2 25. 


DR. FARRAR’3S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


„We do not hesitate to tay that the amount of illustrative 
matter thus accumulated is by far the richest that has been 
offered to the English public. Dr. Farrar's book bas 
filled extremely well what has hitherto been a void in English 
theological literature. - Academy. 

“Regard the book from whatever point of view we may, it 
stands almost alone as a Life of Christ, both in beauty of 
style and in completeness. — Standard. 


Cass, Petres, & Gacrin, London; and all Booksellers. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOUN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready. ia Two vole., with Portrait, 219, 


LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of 


John Martin, 8choo!master and Poet. 
Written and Fd.ted by the Author of “Joun HALtrax.” 


Hurst and Bla kett, 13, Great Mariborough-strect. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 290, is 
published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

The Crown and the Constitution. 
The Church in the West Riding 
. Giordano Brano and Galileo Galilei. 
Naval Education. 
The Princes of India and the Proclamation of the Empire. 
. Lecky's History of the 18th Century. 
Legislation of the Commonwealth. 
. Life and Times of James Madison. 
. The Aggressions of Russia and the Duty of England. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


9 nen- 


Two Shillings and Sixpence Monthly. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR May. 
On the Origin and Growth of Religion. By Professcr Max 
Miller. | 


The State of Paris before the Outbreak of the Revolution, 
By Henri Taine. 

The Loses of the Eurydice.” By F. T. Palgrave, LL.D. 

The Hintons: Father and Son. Hy George Peard. 

Results of the British Transit Expeditions. By R. A 
Proctor, B.A. 

Inustrations of the Acts from Recent Discoveries. By Rev. 
Canon Lightfoot, D.D. 

Sanitery Legislation and the Homes of the Poor. By Dr. 
Gilbert W. Child. 

The Greatness of the Romans. By Goldwin Smith. 

Future Punishment: the Present State of the Question, 
considered in a Series of Papers on Canon Farrar's New 
Book, by Rev. Professor Plumptre, Rev. H. Allon, D. D. 
Rev. Canon Birks, Rev. S. Cox, Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D. 
end Rev. Professor Gracey (Pastor's College). 

Contemporary Essays and Comments. 

Contemporary Literature. wae re, 

GH A Fifth Edition of the April Number of the Con- 
— — Review is now y. This Number contains 
the First in talment of the Series of Papers on Future 
Pun’shment. 


Strahen and Co, Limited, 31, Paternoster-row. 


The First Number of a NEW SIORY, by Miss KEARY 
Author of “Castle Daly,” “Oldbury,” &, e :titled 
“A DOUBTING HEART.” will appear in the 
MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1878. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 223, for May. Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER: 

Sebastian. By Katbarine Cooper. Chapters XIII.— 

XVIII. (Concluded), 

2. Novelists aud Novel Writing in ae. By Linda Villari. 
3. A Plea for the Peasant. By Major W. F. Butler, 

1 * Good Man” and Some Answer.” Tro Sonnets. 

6. 


ohemian Literature in the Fourteenth Ceatury. By 
Pro‘essor A. W. Ward. 
The Law of the Forest. By Charles Sumner Maine. 
7. wy * * in Germany. By Lieut.-Col. Lonsdale 


8. Oor Future Hope. An Easter Hymn. By the Deen of 


Westminster. 
9. The Philosophy of Kant. By John Theodore Mers. 
Macmillan and Co., London. 


“ Who does not welcome Temple Bar! — John Bull. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, Price 
One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. 210, for May, 1878. 


CONTENTS. 


I. The First Violin. Book III. Chaps. III, IV. and V, 
Book IV. Chap. I. 
II. Madame de Genlis and her Times. 
III. May. 
IV. Sticks, Stock, and S ones. 
V. Our Old Actore— The Cibbers. 
VI. A May-S8ong. 
VII. Ressien Court Life in the Eightcenth Century. 
VIII. Edmund Burke. 
IX. Death of the Duke de u. 
X. Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune. By Mrs. Edwardes, 
Author of “ Areme Lovell,“ Ke. Chaps. XIV, XV, 
AVL, XVII., XVIII. 
*,* Cases for 1 volumes of “Temple Bar” can be 
obtained at all ksellers, price One Shilling each. 


Richard Bentley and Son, New Burlington-street. 


THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
LIS T. 


THE NEW POCKET PARAGRAPH 
BIBLE: the Holy Bible according to the Authorised 
Version. Newly arranged in Paragraphs and Sections. 
With a Treſace aud 1 Notes, containing im- 
proved renderings of many Words aud Passages, &c. ; 
also References to Parallel and Illusttetise Texts, Chro- 
nological Tables, and C lourcd Maps. Carefully printed 
on fine paper, by Messrs, F yr: and Spottiswoode. 

Cloth boards, sprinkled edges, 48.; roan, with gilt edges, 
53.; Persian, cilf-grained, gilt edge -; 6s. 6d. ; morocco, hinp, 
circuit, git edges, 7s.; bet morocco, limp, circuit, gilt 
edges, 1Us. 6d.: morocco, plain gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 
extra medium quality, 9s. best morocco, extra, 10s. 

“Of a convenient pocket size—a most recommendable 
edition“ —Attenæum. 

“We very earnertly commend this edition of the Para- 
graph Bible.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“It contains a maximum of the best information in the 
minimum of space.”— English Churchman. 

“This new Bible should at once find its way into the 
homes of many thousand Christian families.’’—English 
Independert. 


— — — 


MANNING and GREEN.—ENGLISH 
PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL Mawnwina. LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. Green, 
D. U. With Co'oured Frontispiece and numerous Wood 
Evgravings. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt 
edges, 88. 


STOUGHTON.—The PROGRESS of 
DIVINE REVELATION; or, Ihe Unfolding Par- 
poce of Scripture. By Joun Sroveutoyn, D. ., 
Author of Homes and Haunts of Luther,” Ke. Crown 
vo. 6s. 6d., cloth boards. Just published. 


STOUGHTON.—The HOMES and 
HAUNTS of LUTHER. By the Kev. Dr. sroucuron. 
With numercus engratirgs by Whymper and others. 
Small 4to. &s, c'otnu boarus, gilt edges. 


WHATELY.—The PRISM: Unequally 
Yoked; a Tale of Egyptian Life—Life in a Swiss 
Chalet; or, the Good Stepmother—From Darkness to 
Light: a Tae of Spanish Life. By M. L. Wuarety, 
Author of “‘lhe Story of a Diamond,” Ke. With Ilius- 
trations. Imperial 1600. 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 
Just published. 


GARBETT.—The CHRISTIAN HOME. 


By the hey. Epwarp Garspetr. Crown Svo. 2s. Gd, 
cloth boards. Just pub ished. 


CHARNOCK.—The WISDOM of OUR 
FATHERS. Felections from the Discourses of 
Stephen Charaock on the Existence and Attributes of 
God. With a Memoir. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. glazed 
cloth boards, red edges, Just published. 


REED.—The COMPANIONS of the 
LORU: Chapters on the Lives of the Aposties. By 
Cuaries E. B. Reep, M. A, late Schoiar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s., cloth boards, 


PAXTON BHOOD.—ISAAC WATTS: 
his Life and Writings, his Homes and Friepds. By 
Epwin Paxton Hoop, With Illustrations. 8vo, 6s., 
cloth boards. 


LEWIS.—The TRADES and INDUS- 
TRIAL OCCUPATIONS of the BIBLE. By the Rev. 
W.G Lewis. Crown 8ro. 3s., cloth boards. 


FOSTER.—ESSAYS by JOHN FOSTER. 
On a Man’s Writing Memoirs of Himself, &c., with the 
lutroductory Essay to Doddridge’s “ Rise and Pregress 
of Religion in the Soul.“ 8vo Edition, for libraries and 
presentation, 5s., cloth boards. 


ROGERS.-The WORKS of JOHN 
HOWE. Edited by the late Professor Henry 
RoceErs, and finely priated on best paper, in six vols. 
5s. each. Also, uniform with above, the “Life and 
Character of John Howe.” With an Analysis of his 
Writings, by Professor Henry Rocers. Portrait. 
6s. clotu boards; cheap edition, 3+, cloth boards. 


EDERSHEIM.—The TEMPLE: its 
Ministry and Services at the Time of Jesus Christ. By 
the Rev. Dr. Eoznsuxim. Imperial lémo, 58. cloth 


gilt. 

EDERSHEIM.—SKETCHES of 
JEWISH SOCIAL LIFE in the DAYS of CHRIST. 
By the Rev. Dr. Epersugim. Imperis] ]6mo. 5s. 
cloth boards, gilt. 


LOCKER.—BIBLE READINGS from 
the GOSPELS. For Mothers’ Meetings, Ke. By Mrs. 
Freperick Locker. Crown Svo, iu clear type. 2s, 
cloth boards. 


PEARSON.—HOME to GOD; a Guide 
on the Way. By Samuet Pearson, M.A., of Liver- 
pool. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d, cloth boards. 


LEATHES.—GROUNDS of CHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. A Sketch of the Evidence of Chris- 
tianity. By STantey Leatues, M. A., Professor of 
Hebrew, King’s College. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d., cloth 
boards 


COULTAS.—_The HOME NATORAL- 
IST; or, Practical Instructions for Collecting, 
Arranging, and Preserving all kinds of Natural Objects, 
chiefly designed to assist Amateurs, By HARLANo 
Couvtas, late Lecturer on Botany at the School of 
Medicine, — 2 Cross Hospital. Profusely Illus- 
trated, Imperial 16 mo. 4s, cloth boards, gilt. 


Critical and Explanatory 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARIES 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, AND CO. 


C. H. Srungkox says 4 

1 must also add to the list a Commentary, Carricat, 
EXPERIMENTAL, AND Paracticat, on tne Oro axp New 
Testaments. Of this I have a very high opinion. It is the 
joint work of Dr. Jamieson, A. R. Fausset, and Dr. David 
Brown. It is to some extent a compilation and condensation 
of other men’s thoughts, but it is sufficiently original to 
claim a place in every minister's library; indeed, it contains 
so great a variety of information, that if a man had no other 
exposition he would find himself at no great loss if he fos- 
sessed this and used it diligently.“ 

Accuracy of scholarship, practicalness of tendency, com- 
prehensiveness of thought, richness of illustration, and re- 
markable cheapness, claim for it a world-wide circulation 
—Homilist. 


THE 


LIBRARY COMMENTARY, 


Critical, Experimental, and Practieal, 
ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


BY THE 


Rev. Dr. JAMIESON, Glasgow; Rev. A. R. 
FAUSSE1, York; and Rev. Dr. D. BROWN, 
Aberdeen. 

Six Vols., medium 8vo, cloth, lettered „ £899 @ 


Or Separately, as under :— 


Vol. I. Gewesis ro Devtrerovxomy. vo, cloth. 014 0 
Vol. II. Josnva ro Estuer. Svo, cloth „ 0 14 0 
Vol. III. Jos ro ISA IAR. vo, cloth .. * „ 0 14 0 
Vol. IV. Jearmian ro Matacat. 8vo, cloth „ 014 0 
Vol. V. Matruew ro Joux. vo, cloth „ 014 0 
Vol. VI. Acts to Revetatioxr. 8vo, cloth ~ one & 
Half-bound morocco, gilt edge a, 6 vols. ove „ 416 0 
Half-bound calf, red edges, 6 vols... ove „ 416 0 
Turkey morocco, flexible, gilt edges, 6 vols.... „ 6 0 0 


A really standard work. We consult it continually, and 
with growing interest. Mr. Fausset’s portion strikes us a. 
being of the highest order.“ — Commenting and Commentaries, 
by C. H. Spurcerown, p. 40. 

The most practical, s 
which has ever been pub 
MAN Mac teop, D. D. 

We are of opinion that Dr. Brown's is the best Explana- 
tory Commentary on the Gospels for English readers that has 
yet ap . Nonconformist. 

** We compend it to our readers with peculiar earnestness. 
It is beautifully printed and wondrously cheap.’’— Freeman. 


ive, orthodox, and scientific 
ed in this country.’’—Rev. Nor- 


THE 


STUDENTS COMMENTARY, 


With Text in Full, Critical and Explanatory. 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


In Four Vols., fscp. 8vo, cloth ... eee oe „ O14 0 
Or Separately, as under :— 

Otp Testament, Genesis ro Estuer. Fecp. cloth 0 
Jos ro Matacut. Feep.cloth ... * O 

New Testament, Matruew To Romans. Fecp.cloth 0 
0 

1 

1 


Contxrntaxs TO RxVILATIOx. Fscp. Cloth 
Half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 4 vols. 
Half-bound calf, red edges, 4 vols. cee eee 
Also Four Volumes Bound in Two, as under:— 
Half-bound morocco, gilt edges 150 se 0 
Turkey morocco, circuit, gilt edges oes a’ 3 8 
“ This edition will be by our common people above 


any other Commentary that ever been issued from the 
press.’’—Rev. Principal Canpiisn, Edinburgh. 


o ° 


PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 


Critical and Explanatory, without the Text. 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


Two Vols., post Svo, cloth eee „% e e 90 
Or Separately, as under :— 

Orp Testament, Gexesis TO Mitac. 8vo, cloth 0 
New Testament, Matruew To Revevatiox. 8vo 

cloth on ose ose * eee 100 a © 
Half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 2 vols. ose ow &§ 
Half-bound calf, gilt edges, 2 vols. ... ose ono 3 
Turkey morocco, gilt edges, 2 vols. __... ose —— 
Turkey morocco, circuit, gilt edges, 2 vols. ... 8 


21289889 
888889 @ 


RAWLINSON.—The ORIGIN of 


NATIONS. In two Parts. I. On Early Civilisatious. 
II. On Ethnic Affiuities, By Canon Raw.Linson, 
MA., Camden Professor cf Ancient History, Oxford, 
Author of “ the Four Great Monarchies,” Ke. With 
Mags. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d., cloth boerds. 


VERNON.—INGLESIDE and WAY- 
IDE MUSINGS. A Companion to“ Tne Harvest of 
a Quiet Eye.” By the Rev. J. R. Vernon, MA,, 
Rector of St. Audries, Bridgewater. With numerous 
Fine Engravings, 6s., cloth, gut edges. 

The Relig'ous Tract Society, London: 56, Paternoster-row ; 
65, St. Paui’s Churchyerd ; and 164. Piccadiliy. Brighton: 
3, Western- rod. Liverpool: 18, S ater-strect. Man- 
chester: 100, Corporstiou-street. 

Au Illustrated Catalogue of BOOKS for PRESENTATION 

will be seut post-free on application. 


| Sword and Trowel. 


“The ‘Portable Commentary,’ two volumes, cloth, for 
fifteen shillings, contains the critical and explanatory 
remarks of Messrs. Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown, without 
the text, and consequently is all the cheaper for the student 
to buy. It is too condensed to be all that one could wish for i 
but still it is wonderfully full of matter for the price, and wi 
serve a r man’s turn ingly well till he can afford to 
buy the Library Commentary,’ which is a book for Doctors 
of Divinity and others who have complete libraries; in fact, 
a standard work, and invaluable.’’—C. H. Sruncron, in 


: WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, AND CO., 
Lonpon, GLasGow, AND EDINBURGH. 


—, 


Published by W. R. Wiitcox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London ; 2 Printed by R. K. Burt and Co., Wine Office 
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The Cnatnuax then delivered his inaugural ad- 


dress—his subject being ‘‘ Ministerial Apprentice | 
ship,” which he descri ‘‘as a term of years in 
which a youth is taught to apprehend the ony 
of the business which he is — to follow, 
and by means of which he is to make bis way in 
the world,” and he referred to the paper at 
the autumnal meeting of the Congregational Union 
by Principal Newth on Annual Curacies,” as an 
indication that the subject was exciting interest. I 
need not attempt any summary of Mr. Brown's 
address, as you will doubtless give some report of 


it. He put the arguments in favour of the scheme 
with conciseness and force, and fairly stated the 
— 15 that might be urged against it. The 
subject is one of great importance, but the weak- 
ness of the President’s scheme is as to its practica- 
bility. It may be fairly asked—How many 
Baptist churches are there which can provide 
salaries for two ministers? I am afraid that 
a digit would almost express the number. Yet the 
address was appropriate, and will prove useful, even 
if it does not lead to a general adoption of the plan 
of ministerial apprenticeship. Mr. Brown is not 
given to mere speculation, nor to deal with subjects 
which are unpractical, and, perhaps, with his wide 
and keen observation he may see x weighty 
reasons for ventilating this question. The address 
was evidently appreciated by the ministers and 
delegates present, and it may be hoped that 
tangible results will ere! ore. It is custom- 
ary at — 2 sessions of the Union to appoint 
a vice-p ident, who succeeds to the chair in the 
following year. The Rev. George Gould, of Norwich, 
was 1 to this office. No more fitting man 
could selected if regard be had to power of 
intellect, wide and accurate knowledge, weight of 
character, and fidelity to principle. With two 
such men as Mr. Stowell as president, and Mr. 
Gould as vice-president, the 
the next two years to make a decided advance 
in ing out some of the many purposes which 
urgently demand attention from the denomination. 
It been a noble work to originate the annuity 
scheme, and to form the Pastors’ Augmentation 
Fund, but other objects claim attention. Every 
denomination beside the Baptists has schools for 
ministers’ sons, and schools in which an advanced 
education is given. Why should Baptists be un- 


nion ought within | 


provided with these educational institutions? If 
such existed, candidates for the ministry would 
— higher attainments, and the tutors in theo- 
0 


gical colleges would have easier work. I venture 
to throw out this hint. There was an adjourned | 
sitting of the Union on Monday evening in the 
mission-house (from which reporters were excluded), 
at which proposed amendments on the annuity 
scheme were discussed at great length. As the 
debate was not of general interest it is not neces- 
sary to give any details, | 
n Tuesday morning a sermon was preached in 
Bloomsbury Chapel on Behalf of the Foreign Mis- 
sions by Rev. Samuel Coley, M. A., of Headingley | 
Wesleyan College, from the text— Our Father 
which art in heaven.” In a discourse full of beau- | 
tiful and touching illustrations, Mr. Coley brought | 
out the varied teaching of these words of our Lord. 
I had often heard of Mr. Coley's 77 power in 
lighting up his subject by the use of illustrations, 
and was delighted with the quiet pathos and power | 
which he has at command. More than once in the 
course\of the sermon I was very forcibly reminded © 
of the late Charles Vince, whose ability in that 


w 


— —— — — 


A | combined, in a remarkable degree, faithfulness to sense, was able to trace this miserable exclu- 
THE BAPTIST ANNUAL MEETINGS. bis own section of the Church with the greatest : — 1 origin the State- Church spirit. 
From our own Correspondent. ) _catholicity of spirit. It would be unfair not to Yesterday afternoon the members’ meeting in 
: meetings commenced on mention that the last two presidents (Dr. Landels connection with the Foreign Mission was held, and 
The Baptist anniversary and Mr. Brown) have unusually hard work | waslargelyattended. It was one of the most cheering 
Thursday morning, April 25, with a devotional thrown upon them in connection with getti | gatherings of the kind I have ever known. For 
service held in the Mission House, at which Dr. funds for the annuity scheme. Though that work one thing the largest income ever received was 
Stock, of Salendine Nook, near Huddersfield, pre- | has been done con an it has = of = most reported ; for emer | 1 ao. 
f irit trying and exhaustive character. or is over year was more than me o income; ora 
2 — 3 — age ap hedeanar ar end it is to be hoped that Mr. Stowell | third, it was reported that, by appropriating some 
of the meeting was most earnest. mae Brown, with his shrewd good sense and great | 3,000/. from the 10,000/. legacy reserve which was 
the annual meeting of the Baptist pallding wens | power, will continue this service, so as to ensure | on hand, the society begins this year entirely free 
was held in the same place under the presidency of | that the Annuity Fund shall be adequate to meet from debt. These facts came upon the meeting as 
E. Mouncey, Esq., of Liverpool. There was a the necessities of the case. When this is accom- a most welcome surprise, for the fear was enter- 
fairly large gathering, but what struck me as almost | plished, the denomination will be able to feel that tained, even till the middle of March, that there 
being better than numbers was the business | 42 urgent want has been generously met—thanks to would be a large balance against the society on the 
8. eas the self-sacrificing labours of Dr. Landels, Revs. C. year. Considering the widespread commercial 
standing and ability of the gentlemen present, | Williams, J. T. Brown, 8. H. Booth, Sir Morton depression which bas prevailed, it certainly is very 
which was all that anyone could wish. It may be | Peto and others. The report of the committee of | wonderful and gratifying that the income is so 
necessary to explain to some of our readers that | the Union, which was by the secretary, Mr. large. The announcement of these facts was 
this is exclusively a society which lends money | Booth, was of a cheering character, recording a received with great satisfaction, and altogether the 
N f 142 considerable addition to the membership of the | tone of the members’ meeting was of the most 
without interest for the building, enlargement, and — An Tr 
improvement of chapels. And in doing this it | “*P iss churches Guring the past year. | 8 5 
renders a most important service to the denomina- : 
tion and the Christian Church at large. Many a 
bold and successful enterprise in the way of chapel | 
building has become practicable only by the 
aid of this society. There are hundreds of 
Baptist churches in the country which most 
gratefully cherish the remembrance of the generous 
and helpful aid of the Baptist Building Society—a 
feeling which found frequent and earnest expres- 
sion on Thursday evening. The principal part of 
the work of the society is done by Messrs. James 
Benham, the treasurer, Mr. A. Bowser, the secre- 
tary, and Mr. Samuel Watson, the solicitor, and 
to their generous and unstinted services the success 
of the society is mainly due. It has, I believe, a 
capital of somewhere about 30,000/. and this is lent 
out in sums of from 1001. to 500/. repaid in annual 
instalments of ten per cent. ; thus saving interest 
and making the repayments easy. The report and 
the speaking at the Thursday’s meeting were of a 
gratifying character. Much very important work 
had been done during the year, and without 
ostentation or expense. The impression made 
on my mind was that this is a healthy, 
vigorous organisation, teaching in a most 
practicable form ‘‘Self-help.” The principal 
speakers at the meeting were the Chairman and 
the Revs. J. Bloomfield and F. Trestrail, the latter 
of whom was as buoyant, fresh, and interesting as 
ever. Mr. Trestrail seems as if he never would 
grow old. Long may be retain a spirit and manner 
which impart interest and effect to all he says 
One may sincerely express thé hope that the efforts 
of those who are actively carrying on the work of 
the society will be continued in the same earnest 
and wise course they are now following. 
On Friday evening, Dr. Landels preached a ser- 
mon in the City Temple on behalf of the Home and 
Irish Mission, taking as his text the words, And 
when He beheld the city He wept overit.” He 
said that this act of Our Lord indicated His view of 
man’s moral condition, and taught us how we as 
Christians should feel and act towards our fellow 
men. The sermon, as is always the case with Dr. 
Landels’ productions, was of a clear, vigorous, prac- 
tical character. There were in it passages of great 
power, eminently calculated to arouse Christian 
le to a more tender concern for the spiritual 
of their fellow-men. 
The first sitting of the Baptist Union took place 
on Monday morning at Bloomsbury Chapel, where 
there was a large gathering. Amongst those pre- 
sent I noticed Drs. aren, Landels, S. G. 
Green, and Thomas; the Revs. J. Aldis, C. M. 
Birrell, J. P. Chown, R. Glover, George Gould, C. 
Williams, C. Bailhache, D. Jones, B. A., R. H. 
Marten, 8. A. Tipple; Sir Robert Lush, and 
Messrs. W. Willis, C. C., S. R. Pattison, D. Wey- 
mouth, J. MIlvaine, Howard Bowser, &c., &c. 
Devotional exercises were conducted for the first 
nalf-hour by the retiring president, the Rev. J. T. 
Brown, of Northampton, pare being offered by 
the Revs. J. Bloom of Gloucester, J. Drew, of 
Margate, F. Trestrail, and W. Woods, of Notting- 
ham. The Chairman, in a very hearty manner, line remains, as far as my knowledge goes, un- 
introduced the Rev. H. Stowell Brown, the ae equalled. Mr. Coley in his discourse related, with | 
dent for the year, who nominated the Rev. G. A. nial sarcasm and bumour, a conversation he 
Humphreys, B. A., of Wellington, Somerset, as | kad in the train coming up to London with | 
minute secretary to the session. The Rev. Charles clergyman of the Church of Eoglaad, who 
Williams, in a most earnest and appropriate man- was about to preach on behalf of the Jews, 
ner, moved, and Mr. S. R. Pattison, seconded a but who was astonished and staggered that 
vote of thanks to the retiring president. This was Mr. Coley could venture so far in his charity | 


as to 


current year was set down at 850“. 
outlay has been 813“. 5s. 10d. They began the 


THE BAPTIST UNION, 


On Monday morning the annual session of the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland com- 
menced at Bloomsbury Chapel, where a devotional 
service was held under the direction of the re- 
tiring president, the Rev. J. T. Brown, of 
Northampton, who stated that the time had now 
come for him to put off the harness. Last year 
he was under great fear; now he spoke with a 
light heart, as he had simply to introduce the 
—— It gave him pleasure to introduce 

is successor, as he had wo him long, and was 
sure that he would fill the office with oredit to 
himself and with benefit to them. The change 
would not be a very violent one—they would still 
have a president of the name of Brown. The Rev. 
HuGu Srowrtt Brown, of Liverpool, who was re- 
ceived with cheers, briefly acknowled the kind- 
ness of his friends, and called on the Rev. Charles 
Williams, of Accrington, to move a vote of thanks 
to the late chairman, which he did—first expressing 
his delight at finding, as a Lancashire man, the 
Rev. Stowell Brown, of Li „ in the chair. 
As to the late president, much of their success was 
due to his kindness and sagacity. He had been 
elected to that post for his great services extend- 
ing over thirty years. They never had s more 
useful member of their committees than Mr. 
Brown. There was no one more worthy the title 
of bishop. In all his county of Northampton 
there was no one more beloved. The resolution 
was — by — J. R. — n, and carried 
unanimously—especial stress iff\passing it havin 
been laid by the president on Mr. Brown's — 
to the cause of foreign missions. In feeling terms 
the retiring president acknowledged the kindness 
and forbearance of his friends. 

The Baptist Union of Scotland then put in an 
appearance in the person of Mr. MIlvaine, the 
secretary, and Mr. Bowser, the treasurer, and were 
warmly received gba president and the assembly. 
Mr. ‘ILvAINE bore testimony to the cordial 
feeling of the Scotch Baptists, and the beneficial 
effects of the visit Mr. Brown had produced in 
Scotland. He was glad tosay that in d the 
Baptist Home Mission was as 1 as ever. 
Their Union had existed only nine years. It was 
found to answer the same as those ht by 
the Union here. Their aim was fivefold, and 
they had to a certain extent succeeded, especially 
in the forming new churches and in assisting 
— men to prepare for the work of the ministry. 
‘hey were in @ minority as ists in Scotland, 
and their difficulty was that they had to meet 
with a learned Presbyterian ministry, and the 
worst of it was that as soon as they got an able 


man, one who could vie with the Presbyterians, 


he was laid of by the English Baptists. (Laughter. ) 
THE REPORT. 


The Rev, Samvet Boorn, the secretary, then 
read the report, which stated that the c es 
made last year in the secretariat involved a 
large increase in the expenditure, which was 
sanctioned by a resolution at the autumnal ses- 
sion at Newport. With a view to the more impor- 
tant duties the Union proposed to assume, as 
to relieve the Annuity and Augmentation Funds of 
their share of the expenses of management, the 
committee was directed to raise the anoual income, 
if necessary, to 1,000/. The estimate for the 
The actual 


ear with a deficit of 1471, and closed it with a 
alance in hand of 17“ 24. 7d. But this result is 
not alone due to those sources of income on which 


our ordinary expenditure must depend. Although 


the increase of the ordinary income has been nea ly 
75 per cent. on the income of last year, the increase 
of expenditure has been in excess of last year by 
105 per cent. That is to say, the income from 


carried most heartily. Mr. Brown, of Northampton, | 
is a man of such genial spirit, and so ready at all | wish 


times to render service to his brethren and the 


reach for the Baptists. One could not t is to 
or this bigoted Episcopalian’ any severer | ordinary sources has increased from 3851. to 665! , but 


chastisement than that he should have been present the expenditure has increased from 395“. to 8131. 
to hear Mr. Coley’s genial but withering condemna- The amount required still falls short of the minimum 


tion. Let us hope that Mr. Coley, with his shrewd of expenditure by 200) a year; an expenditure 


churches, that his presidency of the Union was 
gladly welcomed as a fitting tribute to one who has | 


— —— 
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sed by the Union are to be efficiently discharged. 
he committee refer with great pleasure to the 
response to their appeal, which has been 80 
generous on the part of so many churches and per- 
sonal members, and to the liberality which contri- 
buted towards the deficit of last year, leaving a 
balance of 80/. towards the current expenditure of 
this year. They also refer with pleasure to the fact 
that while only 667 churches subscribed last year, 
774 have sent contributions this year; but there 
are yet 400 or 500 churches in nominal connection 
with the Union which give nothing towards its 
funds. They send in their returns, they acknow- 
ledge in a measure the influence of the Union, and 
they claim its services—in honour they should share 
responsibility in the expense of its management. 
As regarded statistics they could speak hopefully. 
No doubt centres of influence are changing in cities 
and towns; but other centres are forming. Rapid 
intercommunication tends to disintegrate some 
churches only to crystallise others around some dis- 
tant point of rest. To meet such changes, suburban 
churches have arisen, or are rising in all t 
laces: London, Birmingham, Bristol, Bradford, 
—— Plymouth, and the like. Without com- 
ing in detail the statistics of this with those of 
ormer years, we may observe they show an increase 
in all important particulars. But our statistics are 
not as accurate as we could wish they were. There 
is a growing conscience about them, but it is far 
from perfection. Plans are under discussion to 
make and keep our facts and figures not to use too 
severe an epithet—less inaccurate. Sittings seem 
to be elastic. Names have a tendency to linger on 
church books while successive generations of ordi- 
nary people have changed their place. But the 
chief element of uncertainty and disturbance arises 
from classes of churches which owe no allegiance to 
us, or it may be to any other authority; but this 
must be so, unless the Handbook represent, not 
the so-called Baptists, but the churches of the 
Baptist Union of England and Wales. But there 
is enough to justify the statement that there is 
an increase in our denomination year by year, 
not in the ratio of the increase of the popula. 
tion, but advancing towards that ratio. Take for 
instance the increased provision of chapel accom- 
modation, which tells in this direction. The 
number of sittings — in new chapels, and in 
the enlargement of old chapels, is probably not 
fewer than 20,000. These have cost some £200,000. 
Of course only a proportion of this amount has been 
— The liberality of our churches has increased. 
otwithstanding the depression of trade, and the 
fearful uncertainty which bas hung like a pall over 
the heart of the nation, the gifts to our various 
religious and philanthropic societies has exceeded 
last year's contributions by many thousand pounds. 
Although the tables do not show — large aggre- 
gate increase in the number of church members for 
the year, there is no doubt that, with more accurate 
statistical returns in past years, we should find, 
not an actual increase on the total number reported 
—that probably would be less—but a large relative 
increase. Two new associations have been formed, 
one in Surrey and Middlesex, the other in Cam- 
brid ire, which contemplate home mission work 
as their proper work. The tables show that we 
have a membership in our churches of 270,000, with 
1,825 pastors, 3,381 evangelists, and 370,000 Sunday- 
scholars. These are evidences of vitality, mn 
as we find them associated with growing unity of 
action and a more Christlike spirit, we should be 
unwise to depreciate, and ungracious to overlook. 
Reference was made to the special committee on 
Home Missions, but the matter was still under dis- 
cussion. Amidst t cheers the secretary said it had 
been the duty of the Vigi Sub-Committee to 
watch the action of the Government in respect to 
the lamentable state of affairs in the East of 
Europe. By resolutions and by petitions the com- 
mittee and the churches of the Union have protested 
against the policy which has attempted to lull sus- 
picions at home, but which has by overt acts driven 
this country to the very edge of war. We claim 
the right to have protested. We are not wise after 
the event when we say that England ought to have 
stood forth to liberate the nations so long trodden 
down by the oppressor—thus creating the strongest 
barrier against the aggression which our Govern- 
ment so deeply dreads. War! what have we Non- 
conformists to gain by such a war? Will it educate 
our children? Will it crowd our sanctuaries ? 
Will it work out for us the problem of Free 
Churches in a Free State? ill it humanise 
society, and make men think more highly of the 
Gospel? Will it not embitter nations against us, 
whose elevation we should have sought as our arm? 
Will it not put back the index of moral 8, 
as if this gereration had not lived? We — 
therefore, protested. British interests! Have 
interests equalling these been threatened? At this 
moment we are in danger of war, and at the 
opening of the Session we propose once more to pro- 
test. Speaking of deceased pastors and others, the 
report stated that such names as Barnett and 
Gough, and Wills, in this country, and Ellis and 
Smith as missionaries, are those of servants who 
bore faithfully the burden and heat of the day, and 
who are not forgotten now their day’s work is done. 
But the scroll of non- ministerial brethren who have 
stood high in the estimation of the churches who 
have passed away in a good old age, falling like corn 
fully ripe, or in the strength of their manhood ; 
their sun going down ere it was noon—is full 
indeed. Such men as Keynes, of Salisbury ; Adams 
and Popham, of Plymouth; Sherring, of Bristol ; 
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Haydon, of Portsmouth ; and Aked, beloved of the 
churches of the north, will not soon be forgotten.” 
A call was made on others to rise up and take their 
places, and the report ended in an appeal to them 
as a denomination to put forth their full strength for 
evangelistic effort. 

The adoption of the report was proposed by the 
Rev. Mr. HLLxR, seconded by the Rev. Epmunp 
MEDLEY, and carried unanimously. 


THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS, 


The Rev. H. Stowe. Brows, the new President, 
then went up into the pulpit amid much _— 
and delivered his inaugural address. e said 
that the subject he proposed to deal with was 
‘* Ministerial Apprenticeship "—a subject which 
under another name had been discussed by 
Principal Newth in his excellent paper on 
„Annual Curacies,” read at the last autumnal 
meeting of the Congregational Union. He 
remarked that the preparation for the ministry at 
college was only part of the student’s training. 
There were many things which could not there be 
learnt. Something akin to ministerial apprentice- 
ship was to be found in the apostolic age. The 
great Apostle of the Gentiles appears to have had 
with him almost always one or more Christian 
brethren, young men whom he called his fellow- 
labourers and his sons in the faith, and whom he 
sent hither and thither on a variety of errands to 
the churches. And Paul writes to Timothy, certi- 
fying that he had served his apprenticeship and 
served it well. The same thing prevailed in most 
modern churches—in the Church of England, where 
curates were employed, and in the various Methodist 
churches, where the younger men served for a time 
under the direction of their elders. According to 
Professor Newth, the Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists stood alone in the non-observance of any such 
2 As a rule, Baptist ministers went at once 
rom college, and some from no college, into a 
pastorate, and were suddenly placed in positions of 
great responsibility, not as subalterns, but as 
chiefs. This was not the course in ordinary 
business, to which people were first trained in a 
subordinate capacity. But it was said none of 
these churches chose their ministers without first 
asking God’s guidance in prayer. He did not 
undervalue prayer for such an object, but it might 
be prayer, not that God would send them His 
man but that he would accept theirs. In —— 
for daily bread, they had to think and work as we 
as pray. It was said their present system was 
fairly successful. He thought the success was con- 
siderable and indeed wonderful. It said much for 
the character and ability of their young ministers, 
and more for the patient endurance of their 
churches, that there was any success at all where 
so little was done to ensure it. But probably their 
ministers who had done well under the existi 
state of things would have done better if they h 
served a short apprenticeship to their calling. The 
young pastor learns, but at the cost of the unfortu- 
nate people, and there was no reason for satisfaction 
at the results :— 

The very frequent moving of our ministers to and fro 
is no sign of success. In many cases the meaning of 
such changes is that a mistake has been made by the 
minister, by the church, or by both, afd that neither 
knew the o her well enough when the pastoral relation- 
ship was formed. Happily, the marri can be dis- 
solved without much difficulty ; though isi not always 
the case; but it had been better if som’ man or men of 
sense had forbidden the bauns and required a longer 
period of courtship, that it might be seen whether the 
gentleman were an honest fellow or a mere adventurer, 
and whether between him and the lady there were 
‘‘compatibility of temper.” A former and much- 
honoured President of this Union said, in one of his 
excellent addresses, that we raise, not only efficient 
pastors, but a regiment partly composed of incompe- 
tents, who are always wanting change, because they 
never find the sphere just suited to their talents, and 
partly of hangers-on, who, while they may think them- 
selves capable of filling the highest place, are ready to 
scramble into any place that offers This witness is 
true. In the statistics of our Handbook there is a 
column which refers to the ministers of the churches, 
and is headed with the words When settled.” Now 
the when settled too often means—when unsettled. 
For in many a case the settlement at B is the result of 
unsettlement at A, and the settlement at E the result 
of successive unsettlements in A, B, C, and D.; and if 
this minister, confessing himself a pilgrim and a 
stranger upon earth, live long envugh, he may one day 
be found spending his last days at Z, nor need be attain 
to a patriarchal age in order to do that. The when 
settled” column in our Handbook ” discovers a degree 
of unrest which shows that the settlements of our ministers 
are far from satisfactory. Do not these frequent 
changes arise, in some measure, from the fact that not 
a few good men who enter our ministry are not qualitied 
to make their ministries successful, partly because of 
their not having had the early practical training which 
an apprenticeship would bave given them 


At all events, he thought the necessary experience 
might be gained at less cost both to ministers and 
churches. Some of their churches could afford to 
invite a student from college to learn and labour 
with and under the pastor for one or two years. 
But most of them could notdoso. He thought 
they might be grouped together for that object, 
and some of them might disband altogether, and 
their members uvite with a church that had pro- 
mise of success. In many a small town the existence 
of two, three, or four struggling Baptist churches, 
instead of one with some power in it, was a folly, a 
weakness, and in some cases a scandal; and if a 
number of little churches, three or four, situated 
within as many miles of one another in a thinly- 


led district, were to agree to have one minister, 
Pith one or two youthful apprentives, it would be 


to the failure 


in every way & — advantage. As to the 
inde ence of which they were so proud, and 
which so often meant ence upon some 


charitable society, surely three or four churches 
welded into one would be quite as independent 
when united as they were when standing apart. 
The adoption of some form of the apprenticeship 
system would, he thought, be good for the youn 
minister. He would sometimes be a hearer as we 
as a preacher, and by having half the Sunday free 
might learn from the pastor some good lessons in 
the work of * * would find more time 
kor reading and thinking, and need not be con- 
tinually attending meetings, which were too man 
for both pastors and churches. Then the — 
of the pastor ought to be of some value, and he 
would thus learn by degrees the various depart- 
ments of his calling. If it should eventually appear 
that he could not fill a pastorate with credit, com- 
fort, and usefulness, he could quietly withdraw, 
and betake himself to some other occupation. Thus 
the apprenticeship system would make inevitable 
failures less injurious on all sides. The plan would 
also, he thought, be advan us to pastors, who 
would do their work better through being relieved 
of part of it. Much of their work had to be done 
far too hurriedly, and not a few of them were often 
obliged to preach or to deliver something called an 
address, when they were utterly wearied in mind 
and body. It would be good for the pastor some- 
times to hear the apprentice. Old ministers, as 
well as young, sometimes needed to have their con- 
ceit taken out of them; and the pastor and his 
apprentice would, to their great and mutual benefit, 
take the conceit out of one another. If the appren- 
tice were the right man in the right place, the 
pastor would be spared the sorrow of seeing the 
church and congregation dwindling under the 
ministry of his declining years. The fresh mind 
and fresh life brought to the work would sustain it 
and put new force into it. Then the arrangement 
would be good forthe churches. They would have 
a supply when the poner was absent, and the 
apprentice would be likely to become a favourite 
with the younger members of the congregation, to 
be of great service in the Sunday-school, and by his 
aid pastoral visitation could be carried out much 
more thoroughly. By this means also they could 
increase their preaching stations, where the yeung 
minister would be a valuable fellow worker with the 
lay brethren. It would be good for the church to 
hear more than one man preach. Probably the 
apprentice and the younger portion of the church 
would devise and u e new kinds of Christian 
work, such as an elderly minister, deep in the ruts 
of his own old-fashioned ways, might approve of, 
certainly, but might have neither the inclination 
nor the power to engage in. It would also be for 
the safety and comfort of the church if, when 
through age, infirmity, or death, the pastor's 
services failed, it had in its apprentice a young 
man who could just at once step into his shoes. 
He thought the system he advocated, if largely 
taken up, would do much towards furnishing a 
supply of trained, tried, and able ministers. He 
feared that not only ignorant and weak, but also 
bad men found their way into the ministry. Were 
they doing their best to prevent such scandals? 
He thought the intrusion of such creatares would 
be much more difficult if the entrance to the 
ministry were by the door of apprenticeship. Then 
there were not a few of their honoured * , 
men of wisdom, experieace, and influence, who 
could render excellent service to the churches if, in 
some measure, set free from the constant demands 
of a sole and unaided pastorate :— 

We are not Prelatists, and have no desire to give 
prelatical authority to any class of ministers ; but we 
are Episcopalians, and might, with advantage, so far 
extend our episcopal action as to encourage some kindly 
oversight of many churebes on the part of our ablest 
overseers, And there are men among us whose high 
character and long service have won the confidence and 
esteem of the whole denomination, and who, if more at 
liberty to help the weaker churches and to plead for 
denominational objects, would be gladly welcomed in 
all parts of the land; and they could put heart into 
many a desponding brother, strengthen many a feeble 
canse, restore and order where there had been 
strife and confusion, and add not a little to the inte- 
rest felt in our denominational institutions and to the 
funds required for their support. We are not making 
the best of such wisdom, experience, and influence as 
exist in our ministry as long as tho men most dis- 
tinguished by such qualities are compellod to minister 
each to his own church, instead of being largely at the 
service of all the churches. 

Mr. Brown went on to refer A460 the difficul- 
ties that beset the carrying out of the 8 
ticeship plan, and briefly to discuss them. 
With regard to the cost, that it might be a very 
false economy to let this stand in the way if 
a could be overcome, as in many churches it could 
be, with a little wise and generous effort. With 
regard to the unwillingness of small churches to be 
poe together, such churches might possibly be 
taught to see that such grouping would be for their 
, that union was strength, and that strength 
was independence. With to faction in the 
Church the fear of it implied in their churches a 
state of mind which he hoped did not in any large 
measure exist. With to the fair adjustment 
and division of the work, the common sense and 
good temper which all Christians ought to possess 
should arrange that satisfactorily. ith regard to 
jealousies between the elder and the younger mini- 
ster, that, he thought, weuld be very rare, at d 
where they did arise might stir up each to do his 
best, lest the other should leave him behind. As 
of the method, that if there 
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were instances of failure, there were also instances 
of success, and most things failed until re 

trial had improved them. With regard to the alleged 
unwillingness of their students to fall in with such 
arrangements, that if such unwillingness really 
existed, the frank and full discussion of the subject 
might remove it, and bring them to see that an 
apprenticeship of one or two years would be likely 
to make them abler workmen. In conclusion, the 
speaker said that since he had become a tor 
church work had greatly altered, and he himself 
felt the want of an a tice. Church work now 
calls for a greater diversity of gifts, and he hoped 
the tendency showed a greater extension and 
variety of Christian undertakings. This, he thought, 
proved that Christianity was renewing its youth. 
But this renewal of strength and activity called 
for more and more workmen, tried, and proved, and 
afforded a fine scope for an assistant ministry ; and 
such a ministry was more wanted now than it was 
in former times. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. CnaRLxS SpurGEON moved the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. G. Gould, of Norwich, as vice- 
president, remarking it was a clear gain to a church 
when they had a man who could remain with a 
church so many years. Mr. Gould was a good 
Nonconformist, N an out-and-out Baptist, as he 
wished they all were, and a true bishop of Nor- 
wich. In seconding the resolut on, the Rev. J. P. 
Crown bore testimony to the esteem in which Mr. 
Gould was held in East Anglia. He had a perfect 
intimacy with the theological questions of the day, 
and those bearing on them. Mr. GovuLp, in reply, 
stated that he accepted the post with unaffected 
diffidence. 

The SecrETARY, in the absence of the Treasurer, 
then read the abstract of the treasurer’s account, 
from which it appeared there was a balance in hand 
of 3171. 2s. 7d. 

On the motion of Mr. Bacon, John Sands, Esq., 
was elected treasurer for the ensuing year. 

Dr. LANDELS moved a vote of thanks to the Rev. 
Samuel Booth for his services as secre Dr. 
Prices, in seconding the resolution, thanked the 
Union for the 100“. sent to him for the relief of the 


distressed in Wales. The vote having been acknow- 
ledged, Mr. Boorn said he was willi 8 to resume 
office on two conditions—first, that he had the 


sympathy of his friends ; and secondly, that the 
Union had work to do which he felt to be worth 
doing. The meeting then adjourned. 


THE WESLEYAN ANNIVERSARIES, 


The anniversary breakfast meeting in connection 
with the Wesleyan Missionary Society was held on 
Saturday at the City Terminus Hotel. More than 
500 guests sat down to the breakfast. At the 
meeting subsequently held, Mr. J. F. Stead, of 
Southport, presided, and was os by Mr. 
Alderman M ‘Arthur, M. P., Mr. Alex. M‘Arthar, 
M.P., Sir Francie Lycett, the Rev. Dr. Pope, the 
Rev. Dr. Morley Punshon ; delegates from Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Bacup, and Burslem ; and several 
missionaries. The Rev. E. E. Jenkins read an 
abstract of the report, which stated that the past 
year would be memorable in India for the most 
destructive famine ever known. The munificent 

erosity of land in sending half-a-million to 
the relief of the distressed would precious fruit. 
The Missionary Societies sent no less than 15,0001. 
to help their brothers and sisters in their great dis- 
tress. The Rev. Dr. Punshon followed with an 
announcement that the society’s income this year 
would certainly fall short of last year’s by less than 
1,0001., possibly by less than 500/. On the other 
hand, an excess of 20,000/. in the expenditure would 
have to be met by a special effort. The Rev. Dr. 
Lyth, of Nottingham, gave an account of missio 
work in Germany, where they now had 100 mini- 
sters and 100, hearers. With regard to ecclesias- 
tical matters, the Pope bad, 8 that time, 
taken his diploma of infallibility, but had forgotten 
that of immortality, and he left all his honours 
to his successor. Speaking of the spiritual con- 
dition of Germany, he said that the battle of 
Ultramontanism would have to be fought out in 
that country, and not in England. The Rev. M. 
Randles presented a cae picture of the good 
time coming foretold in the Bible, and dwelt hope- 
fully on the signs of the times as eminently favour- 
able to the realisation of the prospect. e Rev. 
A. Fentiman, missionary from Calcutta, in con- 
cluding an account from the society’s Indian 
Missions, said it was computed that, at the present 
rate of missionary progress, there would be a million 
Christians in the peninsula by the end of the present 
century. 11 000,000 by the middle of the next century, 
and 138 000,000 at its close Alderman M Arthur, 
M. P., moved the vote of thanks to the chairman, 
which, having been put by the President of the 
Conference, was carried by acclamation. A liberal 
collect on was made in the course of the meeting. 
A special meeting for prayer, to implore the Divine 
blessing on the operations of the society, was held 
in the evening, ia the Morning Chapel, City-road. 

On Sunday sermons were preached in more than 
one hundred places of public worship in the first 
and second London districts on behalf of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

The annual meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society was held at Exeter Hall on Monday |, 
and there was a very large attendance. Mr. W. 
Mewburn, of Banbury, occupied the chair. Am 
those present were the Rev. Dr. Pope, President of 


* Mr. Brown’s address is, we understand, published in 
a separate form by Messrs, Yates and Alexander, 
Chane ry n lane. 


the Conference, the Hon. and Rev. E. V. Bligh, | 
M. A., the Rev. Canon Fleming, the Rev. A. 
Moulay, ex- President of the Conference, Sir 
Francis Lycett, Mr. 8. D. Waddy, Q C., M. P., 
Mr. Alderman M Arthur, M. P., Mr. Alexander 
M Arthur, M. P., and the Rev. Drs. F. J. Jobson, 
J. H. James, W. M. Punshon, J. Lyth, J. H. Rigg, 
and J. Lowry. The Chairman having made a few 
opening remarks, the Rev. Dr. Punshon, before 
presenting the report, read a telegram just to hand 
from Palermo conveying the devout wishes of the 
Methodists of that city for the success of the anni- 
versary. From the abstract of the report read, 
which began with the society’s oldest mission, the 
Irish, it appeared that it now employs thirty-eight 
agents in that country, having 3,519 members in 
communion. In France a new departure was con- 
templated at tie coming Conference, and the Rev. 
W. Gibson, B. A., has been appointed to reorganise 
the work. Spain, with the Balearic Isles, Portugal, 
and Italy were next glanced at. The Portuguese 
ex-priest, Senhor Diaz, has been lately engaged at 
his native place, about fifty miles from Oporto, 
with great success, and the Wesleyan chapel 
recently opened at Rome had become a focus of evan- 
gelisation. An interesting account of the German 
missions closed the European section of the report. 
In India the late terrible famine had thrown 
hundreds of chiliren on the care of their mission- 
aries, and orphanages had been provided for them. 
In addition to large Methodis? contributions to the 
Mansion House Fund, the society had been 
intrusted with nearly 15,000/. for the relief of suf- 
ferers from the famine. The committee had 
granted 250/. a year for three years for the purpose 
of founding a Zenana Mission in Calcutta. 
Passing to Africa, the report mentioned the great 
losses of property and life, as well as the interrup- 
tion of missionary work, which had been caused 
by the Kaffir war, but it was added that in no case 
had any of the natives at the society's stations 
joined in the revolt. Australasia and Canada were 
no longer under its tutelage, and even maintained 
missionary organisations of their own. From a 
general summary of the society’s work it appeared 
that there were now 632 principal stations, called 
cirouits, occupied by the society in various parts of 
the world; 6343 chapels and other preaching 
places ; 878 mioisters and assistant missionaries, 
including supernumeraries ; 5 905 other paid agents ; 
25,007 unpaid agents; 143,346 full and accredited 
church members ; 19,892 ontrial for church member- 
ship; and 216,673 scholars. The statement of 
sees eee a grand total of receipts amount- 
ing to 140,000“. which was but 217/. short of last 
year’s. The total expenditure was 159,079“, leavin 
a deficiency of more than 13,000. It was deem 
necessary, however, that an addition of at least 
20,000“. a year should be made to the income to 
maintain with efficiency on the present scale the 
operations of the society. The President of the 
Conference, in moving the adoption of the report, 
expressed the conviction that the cultivation of the 
missionary spirit was bound up with the perfection 
of our Christianity. He urged the importance of 
raising the society's income to 200,000“. a year. 
The Hon. and Rev. E. V. Bligh seconded the 
motion, which was carried. Speeches were also 
delivered by the Kevs. Josiah Pearson, J. Ernest 
Clapham, Henry Hind (West Indies) Silvester 
Whitehead (China) and others. Resolutions were 
2 expressing satisfaction that the income of 
e society had been well sustained at home 
and abroad, notwithstanding the depressed state 
of trade, and the large amount contributed to 
the sufferers by the famine in India; urging the 
meeting to use its best endeavours to provide the 


8 means to employ, without embarrassment 
to the ; ces of the society, ym hy: at the 
openings or missionary enterprise on the continent 
of Europe, in the Transvaal, on the Gambia, and in 
Central Africa ; in the aboriginal districts of India ; 
in China, Japan, and other parts of the world ; and 


conveying thanks to the chairman and others who 
had taken an active part in the work of the society. 


OPEN-AIR MISSIONS. 


D meeting of this society 
was held on Monday night in the hall of the Academy 
of Music, Tenterden- street, Hanover · square, Sir. John 
Kennaway, M. P., taking the chair. An interesting 
account of the origin and growth of the Open-Air 
Mission in London was read by Mr. John Mac- 
gregor (Rob Roy), the honorary secretary, who 
took occasion to speak of the growing good-feeling of 
the police authorities towards the mission preachers, 
though the precise conditions under which open-air 
preaching could be carried on were not yet satisfac- 
torily settled. Special services in French had been 
held in Soho, and the travelling secretary had 
opened various missions abroad. The report for 
the past year, read by the secretary, showed that 
— 2 ay over 537,000 publications had been circu- 
lated by the society. The list of members had 
increased from 200 to 344, the badge of membership 
being given only after careful examination of the 
candidates’ qualifications. There were now 142 
stations occupied by members of the society 
at regular times for preaching the Gospel, and 
the number of such stations would, it was ex- 
pected, be increased during the summer. The 
success of the lectures on reading and speak- 
to preachers by the Kev. Alexander 
D'Orsey, Lecturer on Preaching at King’s College, 
in the Strand, had been remarkable, the accommo- 
dation provided at first having been insufficient for 
the large number w'o wished to attend, and many 


had since been continuing these studies privately. 
The financial report was favourable, the receipts 
for the year having been larger than during any 
corresponding period ; but the committee, 
the importance of the work to be done and the 
vastness of — 2 = 212 
appealed u to their friends to the pu 
for further help. On Sunday next, May 5, the cause 
of open-air preaching would be advocated from 183 
metropolitan pulpits. The balance-sheet showed 
donations 568/., subscriptions 328/., collections 622, 
a legacy of 1801, and other sums amounting to 
1, 2067, The Rev. Thomas Champness then ad- 
dressed the meeting on the work of the mission, 
and the Rev. Alexander J. D. Orsey gave some 
practical hints to the preachers on the training and 
management of the voice in open-air s ing. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


The annual meeting of this society was held on 
Friday evening in Exeter Hall. Mr. George 
Williams presided, supported by the Bishop of 
Gloucester, the Hon. W. Collins, the Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, M.P., Mr. 
H. N. Bemrose, Mayor of Derby, the Rev. Dr. R. 
Maguire, Mr. Robert Rae, secretary, Ko. The 
report, an abstract of which was read by the secre- 

, referred to the temperance history of the year 

ving been marked by many indications of o- 
tinued and enduring . Public sentiment, 
as represented by the nat through numerous 
representative assemblies of a national or sectional 
character, was believed to be undergoing a remark- 
able change, and the once despised remedy of total 
abstinence was undoubtedly rising in public favour. 
Medical men, Chris ian teachers, statesmen, literary 
men, ralway ma agers, and many in highly in- 
fluential quarters, were testifying that they can dis- 
charge their onerous duties with r ease whew 
they abstain from alcohol. The groat social diffi- 
culty” which prevented so many from — 
ranks had been pee yy | solved by the Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow and at least half-a-dozen Eo 
mayors, who are daily fulfilling the social obli 
tions attaching to their high official positions 
out giving any countenance whatever to the drinking 
customs which have hitherto been regarded as 
an essential element of civic hospitality. The inte- 
reat taken in the temperance cause by those who 
are practically in superintending the eda- 
cation of the young been greatly extended aud 
developed during the past year. Reference was 
made = the — 0 r teaching 
into the ordinary curriculum of public elementary 
schools. The. Temperance Lesson Book,” pre- 
pared by Dr. Richardson, had received at once 
the unhesitating sanction of the School Board 
for London, and provincial school boards, both 
in England and tland, had followed London 
in this respect. It was stated that the tem 
movement is making remarkable progress in the 
medical profession, and the appointment last year 
of Committee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the prevalence of habits of intemperance and 
into the manner in which these habits have been 
affected by recent legislation and other causes, was 
regarded as a significant proof of the widespread 
interest now felt in the temperance question. The 
Select Committee was ably presided over by his 
Grace the Duke of Westminster, who afforded 4m 
encouragement and facility to witnesses who 
important facts to communicate, and the committee 


of the e bad the privilege, their 
chairman, Mr. J. Taylor, of placing before the Select 
Committee a comprehensive statement of the prin- 


ciples and operations of the society. The — — 
work both in the Army and Navy was still ded 
with a fair measure of success. The latest returns 
from India showed that the Soldiers’ Total Absti- 
nence Association, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. J. G. Brigson, who had now a membershi 

of 9,746 men, besides 918 women and children, 

it was worthy of note the Government of 
India had sanctioned a grant of 150 rupees per 
month in support of the society. The committee 
felt greatly indebted to Miss Weston for her pains- 
taking efforts to sustain and extend the promising 
temperance work now forming soremarkablea feature 
in the social life of the Royal Navy. The Bands of 
Hope established on the training-ships Arethusa, 
Chichester, and Exmouth were flourishing, and the 
Greenwich-road hospital schools had en 4278 
members during their seven years’ history. The 
total income of the year had been 4,562/. 15s. 7d., 
including 3,469/. 16s. 64. in subscriptions and 
donations, being 750/. more than in any preceding 
year. In conclusion, the report stated that arrange- 
ments had been made with Mr. J. B. Gough 25 
delivery of a series of orations in Londo: and the 
larger provincial towne in September and Uctober 
next. The Chairman, referring to the great and 

acknowledged evil of intemperance, said that recent 
statistics had shown that there were 600,000 

drunkards in the United Kingdom and that on an 

average 60,000 went annually to premature graves. 

The Bishop of Gloucester congratulated the meeting 
upon the great advance which the temperance cause 

had made even within the last year or two So 

remarkable bad this been that it had attracted the 

notice of those not generally favourable to the 
movement, The Lord Provost of Glasgow, Mr. W. 
Collins, expressed the pleasure it afforded him to 
see the clergy of the Church of Eogland coming se 
vigorously to the front, and that the — 
generally were awakening to a sense of their duty 
and trying to remove this stumbliogblock to the 
nation’s true ess snd prosperity. A vote of 
thanks to the chairman closed the preceedings. 
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Major-General Clarina, Park, Clarina ; Major 
W. E. Hay, London; Hon. G. Stanley, Gloucester-ter- 
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EYER’S COMMENTARY on the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Aarnal Subscription for Four 
Volumes, demy 8vo, 21s. The following volumes have 
* a 1 vols.; 1 — ; & 
n's Gospel, two vole.; Philippians and Colossians, 
Acts, two vols.; "Corinthians, ol. J.; St. Matthew's 
Gospel, Vol. I. 10s. 6d. per volume to Non-subscribers. 
FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. Annual 
Subscription for Four Volumes, demy gro, 218. The 
first issue for 1878, to be published in May, will com- 
prise Luthardt’s “Commentary on St. John’s Gospel,” 
vol. 3 (completion), and Gebhardt’s “ Doctrine of the 
pocalypse.”” 


A 
LANGE’S COMMENTARIES on the BIBLE. 


Old Testament—Twelve Volumes now Realy; the 
remaining two will be announced as they 8 New 
Testament — Complete in Ten Volumes. In Imperial 
Svo, price 218. per volume. 


STIERS’ WORDS of the LORD JESUS. The 
eight-volume edition of this work handsomely bound in 
Four Volumes. Subscription price, £2 2s. 


BENGEL’SGNOMON of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
The five-volume edition of this work is now idsued in 
Three Volumes at the Subscription Price of 24s. 


The LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
Translated from the German of J. P. Lange, D.D. 
Edited, with Additional Notes, by Marcus Dops, 
D. D. Second edition, four vols, 8vo. Subscription 
price, 28s. 

DUGALD STEWART’S WORKS. Edited by 


Sir WILLIAM Hamitton. Eleven vols., 8vo, 12s. each. 
OUTLINES of BIBLICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 


Professor Beck. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


The TRIPARTITE NATURE of MAN—Spirit, 
Soul, and Body, applied to lilustrate and Explalu the 
Doctrines of Original Sin, the New Birth, the Disem- 
bodied State, and the Spiritual Body. By the Rev. 
J. B. HARD, M.A. ith sn Appendix on the 
Fatherho-d of God, Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 


MODERN DOUBT and CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 

A Series of Apologetic Lectures, addressed to Esruest 

Seekers after Truth, By Tueopore CHRISTLIEB, 

D. D. Third edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

APOLOGETIC LECTURES on the FUNDA- 
MENTAL SAVING and MORAL TRUTHS of 
CHRISTIANITY. By C. E. Lotmarct, D.. 
Three vols, crown dvo, 6s. each. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL 
INTRODUCTION to the LIFE of CHRIST. By 
C. E. Caspart. Translated from the German, with 
Additional Notes. By M. J. Evans, B.A. 8vo, 9s. 

The MIRACLES of OUR LORD, Examined in 
Their Relation to Modern Criticism. By F. I. 
STEINER, D. D. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Edinburgh: T. &. T. Clark. 
London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW SIX PENNY MANUAL, 
OR, 
APPE NDIX TO THE 88. TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
AUTHORS. 


Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. 3 | Sir J. Hooker, k. C. S. I., C. B., 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, M. A Pres. R. S. 

Rev. Canon T istram, F R. S. | F. W. Madden, M. R. A. S. 

J. Stainer, M. A., Mus. Doc. | Rev. 8. G. Green, D. D. 


100 pages, cloth, limp, red edges. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, Her Majesty's Printers, London. 
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NEW WORK ON CHURCH HISTORY. 


The Second and Complete Edition now 8 8 post 
8vo, 600 pp., price Gs, of the Rev. ANDREW REED'S 


TORY OF CHRISTIANITY, from the Apostles 

to the Present Day. (May still be had in Two Volumes, 
uniform binding, price 58. each.) Prefised by a full Table of 
Contents, a Chrenological Table of Ten pages, and a Sketch 
of Church Historians. Appendix A treats of “ General 
Church Councilr,” and Appendix B on“ Papal Infal ibi ity.“ 
„We are particulerly glad to see a second edition in one 
volume, of Mr. Reed's exceedingly able and useful com- 
pendium ot ecclesiastical history. e conception of such a 
work was a happy one; the labour m execut ng it immense. 
. « « « The result is a book of remarkable interest ss a 
book to be read—of the contents of which no intelligent 
Christian man should be ignorant. Only a few can make 
themselves acquainted with the enormous mass of literature 
upon which it is founded, but everyone could fiad time to 
read thia careful, accurate, and scholarly compendium of 
it.”—Nonconformist. 

“We know no other Church history which is at once 
‘chol:r'y and readable It is unique.’—Ed.nburgh Daily 
Review. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


ITY PRESS.—WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY in future, commencing MAY-DAY. One 
Penny. Sold Everywhere. e best medium for 
Advertisements. Ovficer, 128 and 129, Aldersgate- 
street, London, E.C. 


WARNE’S STAR SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


HE PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or 

Three Years in the Holy City. Ed.ted by the Rev. J. 

H. Incrauam. Crown 8vo, sewed, picture cover, ls. 
(postage 2d.); cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. (postage 2d) 


Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Strand. 
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WARNE’S. STAR SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


HE THRONE of DAVID; from the Conse- 

cration of the Shepherd of Bethlehem to the Rebellicn 

of Prince Absalom. Edue i by the Rev J. H. IN RAA. 

Crown 8vo, sewed, picture cover, Is. (postage 2d.); cloth 
gilt, Is. 6d. (postage 2d) 


Frederick Warne and Co, Eedford- street, Strand. 


WARNE’S STAR SERIES.- NEW VOLUME, 


1 PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in Bondage, 
Edited by the Rev. J. H. Incranam. Crown 8yo, 
sewed, picture cover, ls. (postage 2d); cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 


(postage 2d.). 


| Frederick Warne and Co, Bedford-street, Strand. 


Just Published, demy 8vo, 500 pp., price 12s., 


THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE 
PURITAN REVOLUTION. 
By PETER BAYNF, M.A. 


“We commend the book to our read res. . Mr. 
Bayne, even where we differ from him, is always suggestive, 
and his work is a very welcome addition to the literature of 
the subject.“ —Spectator. 

“ Mr. Bayne bas discharged his duty with marked success. 
He has evidently studied all the best sources of information 
with great care. He writes with great power and 
brilliency. The biographical essays are interesting from 
beginning to end, and give one a clear insight into the lead- 
ing thoughts that egitated the Puritan age. The 
book may be yt recommended as one of genuine merit 
and real interest, both as to matter and style.”—Scotsman. 

“Its careful research, its philosophic tone, its grasp of 
principles, its unaffected fairness, and keen penetration into 
motives, no less than its occasionally powerful pictures and 
its finished style, give it a claim to a place in every library 
beside the works of Carlyle, Macaulay, Masson, and 
Stoughton, to supplement or to correct them.”—Britisl: 
(Quarterly for April. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By PETER BAYNE, M.A. 


Che Titerary orld. 


Published every Thursday. Price One Penny. 
London: James Clarke and Co,, 13 and 14, Fleet-street 


Now Ready, ſcap. 8vo, price 28. 6d., 
A DAY WITH CHRIST. 
New Edition, with New Preface. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL COX, Author of “ Salvator Mundi.” 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


LETTERS TO THE PERPLEXED. 
By the Rev. H. H. DOBNEY. 


London: James Cla-ke and Co., 13 and 14, Fleet-street. 
ORTH LONDON, or UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE HOSPITAL. 

The ANNUAL FESTIVAL in aid of the Funds of the 
Charity will be held at WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING 
STREET, Sr. JAMES’S, on TUESDAY, 2]lst May next. 

JOHN ERIC ERICHSEN, Esq, F.R.S., in the Chair. 

Tickets for the dinner, One Guinea esch, may be had of 
the Stewards, at Willie's Rooms, and at the Hospital. 

Contributions will be received by the Secretary at the 
Hospital, and by the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts and Co, 59, 
Strand; Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, 1, Lombard 


Street. 
NEWTON H. NIXON, Sec. 
Loro HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E. 


Parsipent—H.R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, K.G 
Treasurer—HENRY H. GIBBS, Esq. 
CHarrMan—JOHN HENRY BUXTON, Esq. 


URGENT APPEAL for MAINTENANCE FUND of 
£25,000 a year, for five years (to consist of donations given 
annually for that period). CONTRIBUTIONS to this 
Fund, instituted at the Mansion House on the 4th April, are 
earnestly SOLICITED. 

The London Hospital maintains 790 beds. Itis the only 
large general hospital for one million persons, chiefly of the 

rest classes. The accidents alone admitted into this 
nstitution are more nu nerous than tho e at any three other 
metropolitan hcs;itals combined. 

The following figures will show the valne of the London 
Hospital in the treatment of Accident and Disease : — 


SUMMARY OF PATIENTS TREATED IN 1877. 
In-PATIENTS ADMITTED. 


{Accidents ... ... ... 2,612 
Free Cases Urgent extra Cases 2,449 —5,061 
Governors’ recommended Cases ... 1,764 
In-Patieuts admitted during 1877 ... ... ... 6825 
Largest number at one time ia the Werds 721 


1,107 Children were am ng the Patients admitted. 


Nors.—The Wards are always o, en, aud those interested 
in Hospital work are invited to mepect them. 
Out PATIENTS. 


Free (inclu ing 9123 Accidents)... ..._ 28,837 
Recommeuded by Sub-c.ibers ... .. .. 13,699 
Out-Patients during the Year .. ... ... 47,536 


: (In-Paticnts ... 6,825 
Total of Patients in 18771 Gut. Patients 47.530 54,301 

Its income from endowments is less than £14,000 a year. 
The (unavoidable) expenditure is £44090 a year. 

Owing to the poverty of the districts surrounding the 
London ss the deficiency can only be met by the 
liberality of the general public. 

The present Appeal to obtain a Mainteuance Fund for the 
next five years (no part of it needed for building) is there- 
fore earnestly pressed upon the attention of the benevolent. 

Donations given anvua'ly for five years, benefactious in one 
sum, or continuous annual subscriptions, as preferred by 
contributors, will be most thankfully received by the 
Treasurer, H. H. Gibbs, mae 15, Bishopsgate-street 
Within; the Chairman, John Henry Buxton, Esq., the 
Brewery, Spitalfields, E,; the Bankers, as below; or by the 
Secretary at the Hospital. 

Money Orders on Chief Offive; Cheques to be crossed 
Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., or Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co. 
(both of Lomberd-street, E.C.), the Hospital Bankers. 

Full particulars of the Appeal, or copies of Annu»! Keport 
for the past year, will be sent on application to the uuder- 


signed, ; 
A. G. SNELGROVE, Sec etary. 
Extract from the Times,” 4th April, 1878 :— 


“There is perhaps no cheritable institution in Lendon 
more deserving of public support than the Londou Hospital.” 


— —— — — — — — 
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